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WITH  THIS  NUMBER  IS  PRESENTED  GRATIS 
A  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN  OF  A  CHILD'S  BLOUSE. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


INDIAN  SILKS. 


‘"And  Enid  fell  in  lonainr/  for  a  dress.’ — 
Idylls  of  the  King.  And  Enid  would  have  liad 
every  excuse  if  she  had  seen  the  delightful  silks 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  at  the  e8tabli>h- 
ment  of  Messrs.  Liberty  &  Co.  Their  Indian 
Silks  make  ideal  dresses,  so  ex(iuisitcly  soft  is 
the  fabric,  and  so  perfect  the  colouring.” — 
Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  i-eoent  un¬ 
popularity  of  silk  is  owiug  to  the  want  on  the 
part  of  that  material  of  draping  well  and  grace¬ 
fully — a  defect  that  is  especially  apparent  with 
the  present  clinging  style  of  dress.  This  dis¬ 


qualification  does  not  exist  iu  the  Indian  Silks 
imported  by  Messrs.  Liberty  &  Co.  These  fabrics 
being  of  pure  Silk  are  as  soft  and  clinging  as  the 
most  inveterate  votary  of  fashion  could  desire.” 
— Land  and  Water. 

“  Wo  can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful.” 
— Medical  Emiminer. 

“  Most  luxurious.” — Coming  Events. 

“  Improve  by  Washing.” — Queen. 

“  The  best  finished  silks  wo  have  seen.” — La 
Mode  Illnstnfe. 

“  Pure  and  Artistic.” — Myra's  Journal. 


From  21s.  per  Piece  of  7  yards^  34  Inches  Wide, 

PATTERNS  &  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


I 


A.  L.  LIBERTY  &  CO.,  218,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Extenked  fob  Music. 


T'HIES  C'V’PRXTS  &TANXy 

FOR  PAPA’S  NEWSPAPEP.  FOR  MAMMA’S  BOOK.  FOR  MINNIE’S  MUSIC. 

>Ar.r.  ■rxxREix:  xn  ons. 

WRIGHT’S  PATENT  NEWSPAPER, 
BOOK,  OR  MUSIC  STAND. 

A  Perfect  Luxury  to  Readers. 

READING  WHILE  EATING  MADE  A  PLEASURI. 

To  he  had  of  all  Book  niul  Musicsellers  and  Fancy  Kepo'itories. 

A  MOST  SUITABLE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


Tiic  followi’  g  are  a  few  of  the  uses  claimed  in  it.  favour: 

First. ^ — For  ,>er.soE8  wishing  to  read  the  .New^p:ii>er,  liooks,  or 
Music,  whilst  taking  tlieir  mc.tls,  or  phiyiiig  instniiiients. 

Seoondlv.— The  I'nsc  of  the  stauil  being  in  the  sli:ii>e  of  a  Tnpod, 
and  loaded,  it  takes  ui>  only  u  few  inches  of  space,  and  can  l«placidou 
the  edge  of  the  tabled  'se  to  the  reader's  pi  ite  with  iiei  feet  security. 

Thirdly. — T  he  frame  is  so  const luctcl  that  the  p.,i»cr  l>eiug  foldt*d 
to  the  Kaiiie  size  gives  the  reader  lanfect  coutrol  •  ver  the  isipcr 
» ithout  taking  up  more  tliau  his  allotted  room  or  iucouveuieuciug 
the  party  next  to  him. 


Fourth'}'.— The  paper,  book,  or  music  can,  by  the  slightest  move, 
ment,  l>c  raised  or  lowereil  to  any  height  to  suit  any  eyesight,  aji  I 
without  leaving  otf  reading. 

Fifthly.— That  any  height,  position,  or  angle  can  be  ol>taine<1  l.y 
the  slightest  movement  without  any  fixing  or  altering  the  positio.! 
oi  the  stand  or  base. 

Mxthly.— It  is  [lortable,  durable,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order, 
and  when  not  in  use  forms  an  ornament  fur  the  table  or  piuuo- 
fe.rte. 


ole  Wholesale  Agents;  Messrs.  FAUDEL,  PHILLIPS,  &  SONS,  Newgate  Street,  CITY. 


WINTER. 

Cutaneous  visitations  now  prevail, 
and  ladies  exposed  to  cold  winds, 
frost  or  damp,  will  find 

ROWLAND’S 

Kalydor 

of  peculiar  value  for  the  complexion, 
eradicating  eruiitions  of  nil  sorts, 
uud  reudering  the  skin  soft,  fair,  ami 
blooming. 


.l.-i-  any  Chnuist  or  ^•^rfum^r  for  Rotclatuts 
Kalydor  and  lay  none  but  KOfyLAA'lt  S. 


4s.  ed.  and  8s.  8d.  par  Bottls. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICED  CATALOGUES  OP 

JEVONS  &  MELLOR’S  CELEBRATED  GOODS. 

Their  Quality  and  Cheapness  are  shown  by  the  hiinilrcds  of  orders 
received  for  them  daily  from  every  (lu  irtor. 

\A/nfll  C  Berlin,  Shetland,  Andalusian,  Ice,  Eyder,  Angora, 
VVUULO.  Fleecy,  Fiiigeiiug,  4c.,  &c. 

PDClAfCI  0  The  Colours  and  Shades  as  now  used  for  Artistic 
U  n  t  W  L  L  0 .  Embroidery. 

Q 1 1  L'  Q  Euihroiderv,  Filoselle,  Knitting,  Sewing,  Pur^o, 
01  LNO,  Crochet,  Floss,  4c. 

NOVELTIES:  CYPRUS  &  NABOB  YARNS, 

Peculiar  combiuotioun  of  Silk  aud  Wool,  beautiful  uni  durable, 
for  Kuittin(f  aud  Fancy  Work. 

NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY, 

Traced,  Con^menced,  or  Completed. 

HAB^ RDhSHERY,  HOSIERY,  GLOVES.  &c. 
BIRMIN'iHAM  MAKUPACTUEED  GOODS  SUPPLIED, 
laos  BkhstFAUs,  Bediiixo,  Lamps,  Electbo  Plate, 
Jewellekt,  4c. 

JEVONS  IVIEI^r.O'R, 

GENERAL  WAREHOUSES,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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“All  for  the  common  good  of  womankind.” — Tennyson's  "Princess." 


To  the  Ladies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  i 


illustratcb  (Jttagimnc 

OF 

STORIES,  FASHION,  NEEDLEWORK, 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  AND  ETIQUETTE, 

For  Home  Reading  and  Home  Use. 

CONTAINING 

Interesting  Stories — Dress,  Fashion,  and  Needlework,  with 
the  latest  Parisian  Novelties — Children’s  Dress — 
Amusements  and  Occupations  —  Etiquette  —  Domestic 
Economy — New  Recipes,  Inventions, Discoveries,  and 
Improvements  for  the  Household,  &c.,  &c. 

SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL. 


Price  6d.  Monthly. 

SYLVIA’S  Home  Jodknal 


“Sylvia’s  Home  Journal  is  a  perfect  treasure-store  for  ladies.” — Scotsman. 


'T'HE  Proprietors  of  SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL  have 

the  pleasant  duty  of  acknowledging  the  extensive  patronage  extended  by  the 
public  to  the  Journal  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  of  thanking  the  numerous 
Subscribers  for  the  individual  share  of  each  in  raising  the  Magazine  to  its  present  very 
large  circulation. 

The  prominent  features  in  the  programme  of  SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL 
having  proved  to  be  so  acceptable  to  our  readers,  the  Publishers  are  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  same  direction,  introducing  such  New  Subjects  as  may  afford  additional 
attractions,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  various  departments. 


London :  WABD,  LOOK,  and  00.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  £.0. . 

[  Turn  over. 
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SYLVIA’S  jHOME  JOURNAL,  1879. 


“  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  periodicals  of 
the  day.” — Derby  Reporter. 


SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL  contains 

TWO  NEW  AND  CHARMING  STORIES 

Entitled 

BLYTHE  HERNDON  ;  or,  Like  unto  Like. 


COUNTRY  GIRLS. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  Shorter  Stories  by  well-known  writers. 

SYL  VI  A’S  LETTER, 

Which  has  hitherto  given  such  great  satisfaction,  continues  to  lie  devoted  to  sub¬ 
jects  interesting  to  Ladies,  who  are  kept  well  informed  as  to  the  doings  of  the  Great 
World  in  Society,  Fashion,  Literature,  Art,  and  Amusement. 

PARISIAN  FASHION. 

The  best  and  latest  Parisian  Fashions  appear  Monthly  in  SYLVIA’S  HOME 
JOURNAL,  which  also  contains  early  accounts  and  plain  information  on  all  matters 
connected  with  Dress,  Millinery,  and  the  Fashions,  so  that  the  Subscribers  have  the 
means  of  being  well-acquainted  with  all  Novelties  produced  in  the  great  capital  and 
centre  of  fashion  ;  while  the  variations  from  the  Parisian  models  to  adapt  them  to 
English  taste  and  economy  are  accurately  described.  The  Fashion  Engravings  (of 
which  a  large  number  appiear  Monthly),  are  all  of  a  most  superior  description,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  as  authentic,  the  whole  of  them  being  executed  in  Paris  at  a  great  cost, 
in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Engravings 

A  LARGE  and  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  FASHION  PLATE  * 

Is  presented  Monthly  with  SYLVIA  S  HOME  JOURNAL. 

VALUABLE  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

These  Patterns,  presented  Gratis  with  the  Journal,  which  alone  are  often  worth 
several  times  the  cost  of  the  Magazine,  have  been  highly  appreciated  for  their  utility,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  select  those  best  adapted  to  general  requirements. 

SYLVIA  S  HOME  JOURNAL  contains  Monthly 

HOME  AND  HOMEWORK  FOR  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMEN 

By  JULIA  CHANDLER. 

SYLVIA  S  HOME  JOURNAL  contains  Advice  on 

CHILDREN’S  DRESS. 

SYLVIA'S  HOME  JOURNAL  devotes  space  to  the 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL  gives  descriptions  of 

NOVELTIES,  INVENTIONS,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

I  London ;  WARD,  LOOK,  and  00.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.O. 


SYLVIA’S  jHOME  JOURNAL,  1879. 


SYLVIA’S  ADVICE. 

Hundreds  of  Answers  to  Correspondents  appear  Monthly. 

This  department,  which  has  grown  into  great  importance  and  interest, 
comprises  : 

1.  SYLVIA’S  WORK-ROOM,  containing  Answers  to  all  questions 

on  Dress — giving  advice  on  Remodelling,  Refashioning,  Altering,  and  Adapting, 
Dyeing,  Cleaning,  and  Turning — Purchasing  Materials  and  Trimmings,  &c. — Questions 
of  Taste  and  Economy — “  What  to  Wear,  and  How  to  Wear  it.” 

2.  SYLVIA’S  DRAWING  ROOM.  Here  are  answered  all 

Questions  on  Etiquette,  Literary,  Artistic,  and  Musical  Queries,  and  Miscellaneous  i 
;  matters  ;  all  that  relates  to  Society  and  Social  Life.  | 

3.  SYLVIA’S  HOUSEKEEPER’S  ROOM.  In  this  department  ^ 

are  treated  all  details  of  Economical  Household  Management — not  of  the  cuisine  and  j 
larder  alone,  but  of  the  entire  system  of  economy,  in  which  the  Health  and  Happiness  ! 
and  Comfort  of  the  Home  are  involved.  ^ 

New  Books,  New  Music,  New  Pictures,  New  Entertain¬ 
ments,  all  receive  due  notice  at  Sylvia’s  hands,  in  the  columns  of  SYLVIA’S  HOME  i 
JOURNAL. 

Art,  in  its  relations  to  Dress,  Furniture,  and  Decorations,  as  a  topic 
of  increasing  interest  in  the  present  day,  is  practically  treated  in  SYLVIA’S  HOME 
I  JOURNAL.  i 


The  Most  Useful,  the  Cheapest,  and  Best  Magazine  of  the  day 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY. 

Terms  of  Subscription  to  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal  (free  by  post). 

Yearly,  8i.  ;  Half  yearly,  4^. ;  Quarterly,  2s. 


ORDER  FORM. 

Please  forward  to  vie,  by  post,  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal  for  months, 

commencing  ,  for  which  I  enclose  Post  Office  Order  (or  Stamps) 

to  the  value  of 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 


Post  Office  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  the  Order  of  WARD,  Lock,  &  Co.,  at  the 
General  Post  Office,  London.  _ 

Loudon:  WABD,  LOOK,  and  00.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  £.0. 

[Turn  over. 
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1  SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  NUMBER  of  SYLVIA’S  NOME  JOURNAL  is  still 
in  print,  and  can  be  obtained  of  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers,  price  6d,, 
postage  2d.  _ ' 

THE 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  NUMBER 

OF 

Sylvia’s  Home  yournal, 

I  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF, 

Price  SixPF.NCE,  postage  2d. 

This  EXTRA  NUMBER  of  SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL  is  Complete 
in  itself,  and  contains 

{  A  COMPLETE  STORY  OF  GREAT  INTEREST,  entitled 

I  THE  NEW  FASHIONED  GIRL.  By  a  Popular  Writer. 

I  A  New  and  Original  HUMOROUS  STORY,  entitled 

j  “WHERE  THERE’S  A  WILL  THERE’S  A  WAY;” 

A  Tale  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  By  H.  Frith. 

A  Humorous  and  Interesting  SKETCH,  entitled 

'  CHRISTMAS  CHEER.  By  Julia  Chandler. 

An  Original  POEM,  entitled 

A  GALLERY  OF  WOMANHOOD.  By  F.  C.  Broughton. 

A.i  Original  ACTING  CHARADE,  entitled 

’TIS  A  LONG  LANE  THAT  NEVER  HAS  A  TURNING. 

By  F.  C.  Broughton. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  FASHIONS  OF  1878.  By  Sylvia. 

CONUNDRUMS,  PUZZLES,  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,  AND 

Charming  fall-page  Engravings. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  with  SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL,  EXTRA 
NUMBER,  are 

Given  Away. 

1.  A  Beautiful  Coloured  Design  for  Embroidery.  A  Novel  and 

Effective  Desi^  for  Working  in  Crewel,  Wool,  or  Silks,  for  Table  Covers, 
Curtains,  Portieres,  Cushions,  or  Fire-Screens. 

2.  A  Separate  Four-page  Piece  of  Music.  Expressly  Composed  for 

this  Number  of  “  Sylvia’s  Home  Jcmrnal.” 

3.  A  Large  Sheet  of  Designs  for  Working  in  Crewels. 


j  London :  WAED,  LOOK,  and  00.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.O. 

J,  OOOBN  AMU  GO.,  rKlNTIRS*  X73,  ST,  JOHN  STREET.  B.C, 


UM 


NOW  READY,  price  6d., 


The  QUIVER  for  M'ovem'ber, 

^  FORMING  THE 

FIRST  PART  of  a  NEW  VOLUME, 

In  which  the  following,  amongst  numerous  other  valuable  Works, 
will  appear : — 


I-  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard. 

By  Edward  Garrett,  Author  of 
“Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,”&a 

II-  Christ’s  Words  of  Good  Cheer. 

By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Chad¬ 
wick,  D.D. 

III.  Christ’s  Philosophy  of  Life; 

of,  Our  Lord’s  Teachings  upon 
the  Earthly  and  the  Heavenly 
Treasures.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ai.lon,  D.D. 

IV.  The  Many  -  stringed  Lute: 

Thoughts  on  the  Spirit  and  Teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Psalms.  By  the  Rev. 
Ruuert  Maguire,  D.D. 

V.  Religion  in  Unlikely  Places. 

By  the  Rev.  IIenrv  Bonner. 

VI.  The  Poems  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W. 
Alexander,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 

VI I.  Sermons  Preached  before 
the  Queen.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
PiGOU,  M.A. 

VIII.  Silent  Preachers:  The  Ani¬ 
mals,  Plants,  and  other  Objects 
mentioned  by  Our  Lord. 

IX.  The  Consecrated  Life:  A 

Series  of  Papers  by  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

X.  The  Whole  Armour  of  God. 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  the  Christian 
Warfare. 

XI.  White  Rose  of  Whitelake. 

A  Serial  Story.  By  Anne  Beale, 
Author  of  “  The  Pennant  Family,” 
&c. 

XIL  Stephen  Ackroyd’s  Guerdon. 

A  New  Serial  i>tory.  By  the 
popular  Author  of  “Nestleton 
Magna.’’ 


XIII.  Hymns  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  A  New  Series  of 
Original  Settings  of  the  Favourite 
Hymns  of  standard  Hymn- writers. 

XIV.  A  New  Series  of  Scripture 
Lessons  for  School  and  Home. 

XV.  New  Light  from  an  Old 
Lamp ;  or,  Modem  Readings  of 
Ancient  Fables. 

XVI.  “The  Quiver”  Bible  Class. 

A  New  Series  of  Questions  and 
Answers. 

XVII.  Good  Deeds  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  A  Monthly  Record  of 
Missionary  and  Philanthropic  En¬ 
terprise. 

XVHI.  All  and  in  All.  a  Series 
of  Papers  on  the  Relationship  of 
Christ  to  His  People.  By  the 
Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A. 

XIX.  The  Rev.  Canon  Ryle,  M.A., 

Author  of  “  .Shall  we  Know  One 
Another  ?  ”  will  contribute  a  similar 
series. 

XX.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham, 

M.A.,  Author  of  “Private  and 
Confidential,”  will  continue  his 
popular  Sketches. 

XXL  The  Rev.  Canon  Elliott, 

M.A.,  will  contribute  occasional 
Sermon  Papers. 

XXI  I.  The  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D., 

will  continue  to  contribute  Papers 
on  Scriptural  Subjects. 

XXHI.  The  Rev.  J.  Jackson 
Wray,  Author  of  the  popular 
story,  “  Nestleton  Magna,’’  will 
write  Stories  and  Sketches. 


The  QUIVER  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  (entitled  ‘‘THE 
ARROWS  OF  THE  BOW”)  will  be  published  NOV.  25, 
price  6d. 

Cassell  Fetter  dt  Galpin,  London  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NOTICE— On  NOV.  25 

Will  be  Published  the 

FIRST  PART  of  a  NEW  VOLUME 

OF 

Cassell’s  Family  Magfizine, 

h  which  the  following,  amongst  numerous  other  valuable 


Works,  will  appear:— 

I.  The  Tenth  Earl.  New  Serial 

Story.  By  J.  Bkuwick  Harwood, 
Author  of**  Paul  Knox,  Pitman,"  &c. 

II.  Prank  Ross  at  Oxford.  A 

Series  of  Practical  Sketches  illustrating, 
by  a  Series  of  Typical  Events,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Life  of  an  ordinary  Student.  By 
A  Resident  M.A. 

III.  The  Health  of  the  Family. 

By  A  Family  Doctor.  Familiar  and 
Practical  Papers  by  a  Physician  and 
Surgeon. 

IV.  The  Romance  of  Travel. 

By  RoBbRT  Brown,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

V.  What  to  Wear.  Chit-Chat  on 

Dress.  By  Our  Paris  Correspondent. 
With  Original  Illustrations  drawn  from 
Models  obtained  in  Paris. 

VI.  strive  and  Contrive;  or. 

Chapters  for  Wives.  By  Phillis  Browne, 
Author  of  **  Common-sense  Housekeep¬ 
ing." 

VII.  Outline  Holiday  Trips, 

for  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter, 

VIII.  My  Girls:  How  I  Edu¬ 
cated  them.  By  A  Practical 
Woman. 

IX.  My  Advice  :  Popular  Papers 

on  Legal  Matters.  By  Our  Solicitor. 


X.  Ribbons  and  Crosses.  His- 

torical  an  1  Descriptive  P.ipcrs  on  the 
Principal  Orders  of  Chivalry,  English 
and  Foreign. 

XI.  Music  in  the  Home. 

SONGS,  set  to  Original  Mus'e,  By  the 
Best  Composers 

XII.  The  Gatherer :  A  Series 

of  Short  Ke.id  tbie  Notes  on  Topics  of 
Progre'‘Sive  Imcre.st. 

XIII.  Fine  Art  in  the  Home: 

Illustrated  ^'hapters  on  Furuiture  Designs 
and  Decorations. 

XIV.  Ths  Pets  of  the  Family : 

How  we  Re  ared  and  Tended  them. 

XV.  Our  Home  and  Out-door 

Recreations  :  Lawn  Tennis,  Archery, 
Yachting,  Rowing,  ‘VC,  &c.  &c. 

XVI.  On  Her  Majesty’s  Ser- 

vice,  liPeresting  l*apcrs  on  the  Duties 
and  Routine  of  Government  Employes 
and  Officers. 

XVII.  Home  Experiments,  i. 

Our  Mushroom  Bed:  a  Narrative  of 
Failure  and  Success.  2.  Our  Humming- 
Birds.  (The  Art  of  Mounting  and  Stuf¬ 
fing  Birds.)  die.  &c.  &c. 

XVIII.  The  Artist  and  the 

Man,  Serial  Story:  A  Sequel  to 
the  very  successful  Story,  **  When  the 
Tide  was  High." 

XIX.  Wealth  from  Rubbish. 


The  December  Part  of  Cassell's  Family  Magazine, 
ready  Nov.  25,  price  7d.  (forming  the  First  Part  of  the 
New  Volume),  will,  in  addition  to  selections  from  the  above 
characteristic  features,  comprise  a  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMME,  including — 


FALSEHOOD :  An  Acting  Charade  in  Three 
Parts. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  HOME  PLAYS. 
HOW  THE  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  ARE 
MADE  (with  Original  Designs  for  copying). 


A  CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  THE  FAR 
WEST. 

ABOUT  THE  PANTOMIME. 
PIONEERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 


Also,  as  a  Frontispiece,  a  beautiful  Chromo- Lithograph  from  a 
Painting  by  W.  Holyoake,  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  entitled 

“TRACED  IN  THE  SNOW.” 

Cassell  Fetter  t  Galpin,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NOW  READY,  price  7d. 

The  MAGAZINE  of  ART 

For  THF  CURRENT  MONTH, 

“  The  difficulty  of  being  popular  yet  learned,  of  appealing  to 
the  million  yet  preserving  a  standard  of  lugii-class  excellence,  has 
been  most  successfully  overcome  ;  and  if  ‘The  Magazine  of  Art’  goes 
on  as  it  has  begun,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  im,>ortant  factors  in 
raising  to  a  higher  art  level  tlie  taste  and  tone  of  the  English  public.” 
—  Whitehall  Review. 

Just  Heath/, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  of 
THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART,  with  an  Etching  for 

Frontispiece,  and  alxiut  200  Illustrations,  including  Full-page  En. 
gravings  of  Pictures  by 

P.  H  CALDERON,  R  A.  J.  PETTIE  R.A. 

W.  C.  T.  DOBSON,  R.A.  The  late  J.  PatLLIPS,  BJL 

A.  ELMORE,  R.A.  E.  M.  WAKD.  R.A. 

T.  FAED,  R.A.  6.  F.  WAT  1 3  K.A. 

Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  B  A.  W.  F.  YEAMES.  R.A. 

F.  OOOOALL,  F.A.  J.  B.  BDU0ES3.  A.R.A. 

The  late  Sir  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  VIC  AT  CUE  A.R.A. 

B.A.  J.  E.  HOnOSON.  A  R.A. 

F.  LEIGHTON,  R.A.  F?ANK  HOLL.  A.R.A. 

J.  E.  MILLAIS,  R.A  R  S.  MARES.  AR  A. 

Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  bevelled  board.s,  pilt  edges,  7s.  6(i. 

Cassell  Petter  Galkin,  London ;  and  all  Booksellers, 

Monthly,  (hi. 

Little  Folks. 

THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

fall  of  Korrifthinr/  thi!  Vonii'j  Folk,  iletl'fht  in  — Full  of  Firturea—FuVt 
of  Stories— Full  of  tiumes  and  Funnies— Full  of  Fuu—Fall  of  In- 
atruction,  Ac. 

“Many  of  the  woodcuts  in  LITTLE  FOLKS  are  really  quite  charming 
Lttle  works  of  art.” — Academy. 

“  LITTLE  FOLKS  is  out  of  sight  the  best  children’s  magazine  we  know.’i 
— British  Quarterly  Rei-irw. 

“  LfTTI^E  FOLKS  is  THE  PERFECT  IDEAL  OF  A  M.AG.AZINE 
FOR  THE  YOUNG.”— Mail. 

*•*  Order  the  JANUARY  PART,  pr'ee  Gd,  which  f'rms  the  FIRST 
PART  ot  a  NEW  VOX.UME  and  oontaijs  a  COLOURED  PliATK  aa 
FroatUploce. 

Cassell  Petter  A  Calpin,  London  ;  and  alt  Hooksellera. 

Cassell  Patter  &  Galpin’s  COYPLTlTE  CATALOGUE, 

containing  a  List  of  Sov  rai  U  inflrud  VoiUlTl  S,  consisting  of  Hiblbs  and 
Rbligioits  Works,  Fine  Art  Voi.umbs,  Chiluskn’s  B  kiks,  Dicno.VARiBS.  Educationai* 
Works,  History,  Natural  Histijhy,  Hcskhold /ia  «  Uombstic  Tkb.atises,  HAifi>- 
BOOKS  and  Guidbs,  Science,  Travels,  to'ether  with  a  Synopsis  of  tfuir 

numerous  Illuntratf.d  Serial  Publications,  sent  post  /rte  oh  application  to  Casssu* 
Pbttbk  &  Galpin,  Ludgate  Hillt  London, 
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lost  his  appetite,  he  I  1  '  T|P|/ 

has  a  disagreealilo  / 
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■Idom  are  regular 

■nless  he  takes  some  ^ 
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stomach  and  liver 
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late,  giving  him  an  appetite. 

Time  passed  on  and  our  friend  neglected  his 
disease,  ud  we  find  him  in  a  little  while  as  repre- 
wsnted  in  Figure  2.  Here  we  behold  what  is  called 
a  “Confirmed  Dyspeptic.”  Ho  has  little  or  no 
apwtite,  and  what  food  ho  docs  eat  distresses  him, 
feels  like  a  load  in  his  stomach;  causes  him  to  bo 


distressed  for  breath  at  times ;  sometimes  he  vomits 
what  he  oats  in  a  sour,  fermented  condition;  he 
belches  quantities  of  wind  from  the  stomach  after 
eating,  which  is  the  gas  arising  from  the  undigested 
food;  a  little  while  after  eating  he  feels  a  faint 
“all  gone”  sensation  at  the  stomach.  Eating  or 


drinMng  -will  not  allay  this  but  for  a  littia  'while. 
He  has  become  nerrous  and  lowspirited,  cross  end 
peevish ;  he  frets  at  his  wife  and  children,  pushing 
them  away  when  the  little  ones  fondle  about 
him  as  scon  in  the  cut.  He  commences  to  lose  tiosh 
and  is  becoming  quite  feeble.  His  physicians  h.ivo 
given  him  mercurial  pills  and  various  kinds  of  tonics, 
but  instead  of  getting  better  he  continues  to  fail, 
and  then  he  resorts  to  all  kinds  of  medicines  that 
premise  relief,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  roach  his  Ciiso. 
His  blood  has  now  become  very  foul  and  impure,  the 
liver  sluggish  and  inactive,  the  stomach  irritable 
and  sensitive,  wholly  unfit  for  jjerforming  the  offices 
of  digestion.  Could  wo  have  persuaded  this  poor 
man  to  have  taken  a  couple  of  packages  of  Soigel’s 
Curative  Syrup,  he  would  have  escaped  these  awful 
terrors.  The  mscase  now  has  full  sway,  and  ho 
continues  to  suffer,  and  in  the  course  of  time  we  find 
him  as  represented  in  Figure  3,  greatly  emaciated, 
scarcely  able  to  walk ;  he  stoops  to  give  a  little  case 
to  the  tender  stomach,  which  has  now  become  sore 
ani  sensitive  to  the  touch,  as  ropresc'nted  in  the  cut.  ] 
He  has  pains  in  the  right  shoulder  and  loft  side ; 
sometimes  in  the  right;  his  back  has  become  weak 
and  painful  at  times;  his  nights  are  often  pas.s^'d 
in  ■wakefulness  ;  he  totters  about  his  grounds  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick ;  he  has  a  constant  desire  to  cli'ar 
his  throat ;  his  head  appears  to  be  stopped  up  and 
he  is  told  that  he  has  a  coi.n,  his  skin  has  become 
of  a  dirty  brownish  colour,  countenance  sallow, 
eyes  sunken,  tinged  with  yellow.  Food  does  not 
have  a  natural  taste.  He  has  taken  a  journey 
to  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  thinking  perhaps  he 
could  get  some  of  the  cold  spring  water  that  used 
to  taste  so  good;  but  it  is  his  system  that  has 
changed,  and  the  water,  although  the  some,  does  not 
afford  him  refreshment ;  his  hands  and  feet  become 
cold  and  clammy,  a  sort  of  sticky  feeling  pervades 
nearly  the  whole  body.  Passers-by  notice  the  groat 
change  and  shako  their  heads  and  sigh,  saying  to 
themselves,  “  That  man’s  days  are  nearly  number^.” 

His  physicians  can  do  nothing  for  him,  ho 
continues  to  fail,  and  we  soon  find  him  unable  to 
leave  his  house,  and  seldom  his  bed,  as  represented 
in  Figure  4.  He  is  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and 
continues  to  waste  every  day.  Now  he  has  a  sovero 
cough,  attended  •with  profuse  expectoration.  His 
sleep  at  night  is  attended  with  debilitating  perspira¬ 
tion  which  is  fast  reducing  him.  His  liver  and 
kidneys  are  almost  wholly  ■without  action,  and 
nature  is  throwing  off  the  impurities  through  the 
sldn  and  lunp;s,  so  that  the  odour  of  his  room  has 
beeosae  offensive.  The  poisonous  blood  has  caused 
ihs  hair  to  decay,  and  ho  has  become  nearly  bald. 
Hs  has  given  up  all  hope  of  recovery  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  await  patiently  the  arrival  of  the  angel 
of  death.  He  has  told  his  poor  wife  how  to  manage 
his  little  property  and  what  disposition  to  make  with 
their  children.  The  friends  and  neighbours  bring 
in  th#  daily  papers  to  amuse  him,  and  some  tho 
illustrated  magazines.  Perhaps  some  one  directs  his  I 
attention  to  the  “  Up»  and  Dotem  ef  Life."  If  so  i 
ho  would  hear  the  soft  whisper,  “Cheer  up,  good  ■ 
man ;  don't  bo  cast  down,  for  somehow  there  is  hope  i 
in  your  case.  Cling  fast  to  what  life  is  left  and  j 
reeolve  that  you  will  live  to  comfort  your  dear  wife  | 


and  guide  your  little  children  through  all  the  dark 
and  narrow  paths  in  which  they  may  be  called  to 
tread.  Scigel's  Curative  Syrup  is  made  for  just  roch 
cases  as  yours.  It  is  extracted  from  tho  choicest 
plants  and  roots  that  nature’s  garden  affords.  God, 
in  his  infinite  ■wisdom,  has  ma  lo  a  plant  to  cure 
every  disc.aso  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  I,nt  us  prevail 
upon  you  to  take  this  extract  of  roots,  i'or  we  really 
think  they  will  do  you  good.  They  will  cause  th# 
liver  to  secrete  healthy  bile  and  the  skin  to  become 
soft  and  white — they  will  stop  the  night  sweats, 
and  in  time  tho  cough  and  expectoration  will  cease. 
The  blood  will  become  pure  and  circulate  with 
freedom  through  your  veins,  giving  a  healthful  glow 
to  the  whole  system.  Your  food  will  then  begin  to 
give  you  strength,  for  it  will  be  digested  so  as  to 
afford  nourishment  to  the  debilitated  body.  Then 
flesh  will  begin  to  grow  upon  those  feeble  limbs, 
and  strength  will  return.  Sleep  will  be  quiet  and 
refrf.‘<hing,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  your 
spirit.'*  will  revive.” 

Perhaps  he  will  say  that  ho  has  tried  all  kinds  of 
medicines,  and  that  ho  has  lost  all  faith  in  them. 

We  should  reply,  “  Seigcl’s  Curative  Syrup  is  not 
‘  a  cure  all  ’  so  called.  It  is  made  especially  to  cure 
Dyspepsia  or  Indigestion — all  your  troubles  proceed 
from  this  one  disease,  and  when  this  malady  is 
removed  all  the  other  distressing  complications  will 
vanish  like  chaff  before  tho  wind.  Tho  impur# 
blood  that  pervades  your  whole  system  and  which 
has  poisoned  every  important  part  of  your  body,  as 
well  as  your  mind,  has  been  caused  by  this  on# 
di.soase  called  Dyspepsia.  When  that  dismso  is 
removed  all  the  other  accompanying  symptoms — 
called  by  varioue  names — will  have  ceased  to  exist, 
because  the  foundation  stone  has  been  removed.” 
Our  friend  listens  to  our  voice  and  is  persuaded  to 
take  the  remetly.  He  commonees  with  very  small 
doses,  taking  fifteen  drops  instantly  after  eating  hii 
spare  meals,  and  has  his  skin  bathed  every  day  with 

water  made  soft  with  a  little  soda . Mark 

the  change!  He  beppns  to  mend.  Ho  stops  the 
belching  of  wind,  night  sweats  diminisli,  ajipetite 
improves,  countenance  brightens,  strength  gradually 
returns,  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  find  him  riding  out 
with  a  kind  neighbour  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  The 
fresh  morning  air  seems  to  brace  him  as  he  views 
once  more  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  continues  to 
use  the  remedy,  and  watches  with  joy  his  returning 
strength.  The  ascending  path  to  health  is  often 
tedious  and  discouraging,  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
constantly  and  gradually  gaining  strength  inspires 
him  with  courage  to  press  on  to  the  goal  when  he  is 
inclined  to  become  disconsolate  and  cast  down.  In 
a  short  time  we  find  him  walking  about  his  grounds 
leading  his  littlo  boy,  who  appears  to  know  that  bis 
father  is  getting  well.  The  neighbours  are  pleased 
and  delighted  because  a  good  citizen  is  spared  for 
the  welfare  of  the  town. 

Figure  6  represents  our  hero  still  improving.  He 
is  giving  his  family  instructions  upon  the  vital 
interest  of  life.  While  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
nature  he  never  forgets  to  render  thanks  to  th# 
Great  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  the 
blessings  he  has  received.  .  .  .  This  picture  that 

we  have  drawn  is  but  a  representation  of  many  cases 
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that  havo  come  tmder  our  own  observation,  and  a  I 
parallel  case  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  city, 
town,  and  village  in  the  land. 

Believing  os  we  do,  that  the  Curative  Syrup  will 
remove  Dyspepsia  in  all  its  varied  forms,  I  have 
come  from  America  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  remedy  among  the  people  of  tho  mother  country. 
The  curative  powers  of  the  Syrup  are  truly  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tlxat  the  public  will 
investigate  the  matter  as  its  importance  demands. 

Being  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  I  do  not  wish  the 
people  to  feel  that  I  have  the  least  disposition  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  I  know  that  I  have  a  remedy 
that  will  cure  disease,  and  I  have  so  much  confidence 
in  it  that  I  authorise  my  agents  refund  tho 
money  for  the  firtt  bottle  sold  to  any  party  in 
case  they  say  they  do  not  derive  benefit  therefrom. 

I  want  no  one’s  money  unless  they  receive  their 
money’s  worth.  While  I  place  such  confidence  in 
the  people  as  to  take  their  statements  upon  this 
subject,  I  hope  they  will  not  take  advantage  of  my 
liberality  in  this  respect. 

Let  mo  urge  those  afifiicted  to  make  a  trial  of  this 
remedy  on  these  unprecedentedly  libenJ  terms.  Do 
not  wait  until  tho  disease  has  advanced  too  far.  Use 
the  medicine  when  your  condition  is  such  as  is 
represented  in  Figure  1,  but  do  not  despair  even  if 
the  disease  be  advanced  to  the  lowe.st  stage.  Where 
there  is  life  there  ie  hope. 

Some  remarkable  cases  in  this  country  have  already 
come  within  our  knowledge,  hir.  Thomas  Briggs, 
Brighton  Terraco,  Troughgato,  near  Bacup,  was 
reduced  so  low  that  he  could  scarcely  hobble  across 
the  room.  His  case  was  complicated  with  asthma 
and  rheumatism.  Tho  poor  man  was  given  up  to 
die,  but  was  entirely  restored  to  health  by  tho  use  of 
this  medicine,  and  ho  is  a  healthy  man  to-day 
earning  a  living.  The  post-master  and  every  one  at 
Shanforth,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time,  can 
attest  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  But,  it 
is  asked,  docs  the  medicine  cure  asthma  and  rheuma¬ 
tism?  Wo  answer,  Tho  remedy  cures  Dyspopsia. 
The  asthma  and  rheumatism  in  Mr.  Briggs’  case  (as 
in  many  others),  were  mere  eymplonu  attending  tho 
Indigestion.  When  the  Dyspepsia  was  removed  the 
asthma  and  rheumatism  ceased  to  exist,  because  the 
real  disease  had  been  eradicated.  The  restoration  to 
health  of  a  poor  sufifering  mortal  in  the  condition  wo 
found  Mr.  Briggs  has  alone  compensated  me  for 
making  thclong  journey  from  Amorica.If  tho  reader 
wUl  write  to  Mr.  Briggs  he  will  tell  him  of  hundreds 
of  similar  cases  in  which  the  same  wonderful 
results  have  been  realized  as  in  his  own  case. 

Another  and  similar  ease. — Charles  Slate,  of  fiowper 
Street,  California,  Ipswich,  writes  under  date  of 
July  27,  1878,  that  after  sufl'ering  four  years  with 
severe  Ithcumatism  and  Dropsy,  he  is  quite  restored 
to  health  by  the  use  of  tho  Syrup.  Although  63 
years  of  age,  he  says  he  is  able  to  walk  and  w'ork 
free  from  pain.  Ho  wants  his  fellow-sufferers  to 
know  the  great  benefit  ho  has  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  remedy.  Tliis  was  but  another  form  of 
Dyspopsia,  and  when  that  disease  was  cured  the 
other  symptoms  vanished. 

Thos.  Lawrence,  of  Park  Houses,  IJansamlet, 
Morriston,  B.S.O.,  writes  that  he  has  taken  a  bottle 


of  the  valuable  Curative  Syrup,  which  has  cured  | 
him  of  heart  disease.  Ho  states  that  for  years  he  had  | 
suffered  from  this  complaint  so  that  he  was  almost  5 
unable  to  walk.  He  is  now  able  to  walk  all  day, 
as  his  business — that  of  a  canvasser — necessitates 
him  doing.  Of  course  ho  had  no  organic  disease  of 
the  heart.  It  was  a  severe  case  of  Indigestion,  which 
when  cured  removed  the  palpitation. 

Rev.  H.  Worth,  of  Brigg,  had  sutfered  for  eight 
months  from  severe  Nercous  Debility,  which,  at 
times,  completely  prostrated  and  rendered  him 
unable  to  attend  to  his  duties.  Such  was  his  condi¬ 
tion  in  March  last.  In  one  month  after  using  tho 
Syrup  ho  was  entirely  well.  This  was  anott^cr 
form  in  which  tho  Dyspepsia  appeared.  f 

Nervous  Debility. — Mr.  A.  J.  White. — Sir:  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add  to  your  nmnerous 
testimonials.  For  a  long  time  past  I  suffered  fi-om 
Nervous  Debility  in  a  bad  form,  and  was  under  ii 
Doctor's  care  for  months,  but  without  receiving  any 
benefit.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  hoard  of  your  famous 
Syrup,  and,  after  taking  two  buttles  of  it,  1  am 
bettor  than  I  have  been  for  years  past.  I  can  now 
sleep  and  cat  well,  and  life  seems  much  more  enjoy¬ 
able  than  before. 

I  am,  yours  truly. 

Geo.  Hy.  Smith,  | 

Henley  Greon,  Folcshill.  j 

Liver  Complaint  Cured. — A.  J.  White,  Esq. —  | 

Dear  Sir :  Having  been  a  great  sufferer  for  seven  i 

years  from  tho  above,  during  which  time  I  tried  S 

various  remedies  to  no  puriioso,  and  had  many  times  | 

been  obliged  to  give  up  my  work,  I  at  last  got  one  j 

of  your  pamphlets,  and  I  thought  your  Curative  I 

Syrup  just  the  thing  for  my  case.  I  purchssed  a  I 

2s.  6d.  bottle,  and  began  to  feel  its  effects  before  I  ! 

had  taken  half.  I  was  afterwards  quite  cured ;  and  i 

having  got  so  much  good  myself,  I  would  like  every-  j 

one  suflering  from  Liver  Comphiint  to  try  it  f<'r  | 

themselves.  | 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  this.  I 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

Edwaud  Peucy  Lesteh,  j 

7,  Coley  Place,  Castle  Street,  Leicester.  | 

READ  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  SAY. 

Pains  in  the  Head  and  Indiyeition.  I 

Carisbrooke  Road,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  B 

July  22nd,  1818.  I 

Sir, — I  suflfered  severely  from  pains  in  the  head  S 

and  chest.  I  was  so  ill  at  times,  and  the  attacks  | 

were  so  painful,  that  I  was  obliged  to  keep  to  my  I 

bed  for  many  days.  By  taking  three  bottles  of  your  | 

Curative  Syrup,  I  found  great  relief.  Thank  God,  I 

I  feel  quito  free  from  the  pains,  and  able  to  follow  | 

my  daily  employment  with  fresh  vigour,  and  a  i 

better  appetite  for  food  and  work.  I  would  sincerely  j 

rccommwid  this  excellent  medicine  to  any  that  may  | 

bo  suflering  under  like  circumstancee.  j 

Believe  mo  to  remain,  your  humble  servant,  ; 

Edwaud  Waduam.  [ 

Severe  Case  of  Rheumatism.  1 

Cowper  Street,  California,  Ipswich.  i 

July  27,-  1878.  | 

Mr.  A.  J.  White. — Dear  Sir:  I  have  much  I 
pleasure  in  infonning  you  that  after  hiking  “  Mother  | 
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Seigera  Curative  Syrup,"  I  am  quite  restored  to 
health,  after  suffering  for  four  years  from  the  most 
excruciating  pains.  At  times  I  could  not  move  in 
ray  bed  from  Rheumatism  and  Dropsy ;  but  now, 
although  I  am  63  years  of  age,  I  am  able  to  work, 
and  walk  free  from  pain.  I  send  you  this,  that  you 
may  let  any  of  my  fellow  sufferers  know  the  great 
benefit  I  have  received  after  taking  your  valuable 
medicine.  I  found  great  relief  after  taking  it  for 
two  days,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  could  have  been  a 
greater  sufferer  than  myself. 

Yours  truly, 

Ckas.  Suits. 

Absolute  Freedom  in  Diet. 

Mr.  White. — Sir :  I  write  to  say  that  my  wife 
has  tried  your  “  Mother  Seigel’s  Curative  Syrup,” 
and  she  has  found  great  relief  from  it.  She  has 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  Indigestion :  she  now 
takes  the  medicine  after  her  meals,  and  no  matter 
what  she  eats,  she  feels  no  ill  effect. 

Yours  truly. 

Henuy  Williamson. 

4,  Little  Brunswick  Street,  Leicester. 

Heart  Disease  Demoved. — Thomas  Lawrence,  of 
Park  Houses,  Llansamlet,  Morriston,  R.  S.  O.,  writes 
that  he  has  taken  a  bottle  of  the  valuable  “  Curative 
Syrup,”  which  has  cured  him  of  Heart  Disease, 
lie  states  that  for  years  he  had  suffered  from  this 
complaint,  and  through  the  weakness  thus  induced, 
was  almost  unable  to  walk  ;  he  is  now  able  to  walk 
all  the  day,  as  bis  occupation,  that  of  a  canvfTssing 
agent,  necessitates  him  doing. 

Herrous  Debility. — (Testimony  of  a  Clergjnnan.) 
Mr.  White. — Dear  Sir;  The  Rev.  H.  Worth,  of 
llrigg,  has  suffered  for  t  ight  months  from  severe 
Nemous  Debility,  which  at  times  completely  pro¬ 
strated  and  rendered  him  unable  to  attend  to  his 
duties.  Such  was  his  case  when  he  tried  your 
“  Curative  Syrup  ”  in  March  last,  but  by  the  end  of 
April  he  was  as  well  as  ho  had  ever  been,  and  he 
now  strongly  recommends  the  Syrup  to  all  his  sick 
friends.  He  is  very  anxious  that  eveiybody  should 
know  what  a  wonderful  medicine  your  “  Curative 
Syrup  "is.  iani,&c., 

Mrs.  Day, 

Wrawby  Street,  Brigg. 

Biliousness. — Sir, — I  suffered  for  many  years  from 
bilious  attacks.  I  have  tried  many  things  to  get 
rid  of  this  disease  but  failed  to  obtain  relief  until 
taking  Mother  Seigel’s  Operating  Pills.  My 
stomach  was  out  of  order,  there  was  a  bad  taste  in 
my  mouth,  I  was  scarce  ever  free  from  headache 
and  often  felt  a  giddiness  and  swimming  sensation 
in  the  forehead,  accompanied  by  a  low  sinking  feel¬ 
ing.  After  I  had  taken  two  or  three  doses  of  the 
Operating  Pills,  the  symptoms  described  began  to 
diMppear  and  I  was  soon  ^e  from  distressing  pains. 
I  have  used  it  since  as  a  family  medicine,  and  always 
succe«rfuUy.  Mrs.  Dutton, 

Pleaseley  Hill,  near  Mansfield. 

A  sterling  ring  of  truth  in  this  Statement. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  30,  Leaming^n 
Street,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing 


I  testimony  to  the  worth  of  your  very  excellent 
I  medicine.  I  have  been  as  ill  as  I  well  could  be, 
and  under  the  doctors’  hands  for  eighteen  mout^, 
and  they  did  me  no  good.  A  friend  brought  me  a 
bottle  of  your  “Mother  Seigel’s  Curative  Syrup.” 

I  think  it  is  the  best  medicine  ever  made.  I  had 
Yellow  Jaundice,  a  torpid  liver,  and  my  feet  and 
I  legs  up  to  my  knees  were  almost  without  feeling,  and 
icy  cold,  with  tingling  pains  at  times.  1  had  such 
gnawing  in  my  arms,  such  pains  in  my  back,  blade- 
^nes  and  side.  For  more  than  twelve  months  I 
had  no  appetite ;  there  was  a  bad  taste  of  a  morning 
in  my  mouth  and  a  blarr  before  my  eyes.  I  felt 
cold  shivers  and  giddiness  in  the  head ;  then  the 
hot  flushes.  I  was  miserable — I  could  not  describe 
it  to  any  one.  It  was  like  boiling  hot  water  going 
over  me;  for  twenty  minutes  after  these  flushes  I 
felt  a  bad  and  all-gone  sensation.  I  have  taken 
four  bottles  of  your  medicine  and  it  has  driven  aQ 
those  complaints  right  away — it  has  made  a  new 
man  of  me  altogether.  I  am  very  happy  to  he  able 
to  say  all  this,  and  that  thankful  to  have  found  the 
“  Curative  Syrup  ”  after  suffering  so  long  a  time. 
There  are  more  besides  myself  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  whom  it  has  done  good  and  getting  them  about. 
You  can  use  my  name,  for  1  think  it  would  be  s 
great  blessing  for  the  medicine  to  be  known  to  other 
poor  sufferers. 

Wonderful — Bead  !  Bead  ! 

100,  Pitficld  Street,  Hoxton, 

London,  N.,  July  1,  1878. 

A.  J.  White,  Esq. — Dear  Sir;  Kindly  send  by 
bearer  one  bottle  of  “  Mother  Seigel’s  Curative 
Syrup.”  I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  present  my 
sincere  thanks  to  you  for  having  brought  such  a 
valuable  medicine  into  this  country*.  Whilst  stay¬ 
ing  at  Leicester,  in  April,  I  suffered  very  much  with 
the  rheumatism,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  your 
agent  thereto  try  “  Mother  Seigcl’s  Syrup,”  andean 
assure  you  that  after  taking  the  seventh  dose  I  wai 
perfectly  free  from  pain,  and  have  not  suffered  since. 

I  may  add  that  I  had  already  taken  over  twenty 
bottles  of  the  ordinary  medicine  without  effect.  Thn 
bottle  now  asked  for  is  for  a  friend  whom  I  hav» 
succeeded  in  getting  to  give  good  old  Mother  Seigd 
a  trial.  ‘ 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Percy  H.  Mathiu, 

P  S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  yoa 
like  of  the  above. 

We  could  go  on  and  enumerate  hundreds  of  similsr^^ 
cases  where  the  most  wonderful  results  have  been 
obtained  by  using  this  remedy. 

Should  sufferers  require  further  evidence  of  tbs 
efficacy  of  the  Syrup,  1  will  cheerfully  furnish  it  upon 
application.  ^ 

A.  J.  WHITE, 

21,  Farringdon  Road, 

Between  Charterhouse  and  Charles  Streets, 
London,  £.0. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere  to  supply  this  remedy.  ^ 

Price :  28.  fid.  and  48.  fid.  per  bottle. 
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ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  OCTAVE  FEUILLET. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  MEETING.  Utk  June. 

F  movement  be  synonymous  'with 
enjoyment,  and  if  it  is  sufficient  for 
amusement  always  to  be  “  on  the 
move,”  then  I  must  say  that  I  am 
enjoying  myself  immensely. 

“What  shall  we  do  this  mornii^? 
what  shall  we  do  this  afternoon  ?  what 
are  we  going  to  do  this  evening  ?*  this 
is  the  refrain  from  day  to  day,  so  we 
make  up  parties  and  go  riding,  walking,  or 
driving,  without  giving  a  thon^t  to  anything  but  our 
own  amusement,  laughing  londly  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  return  again  to  the  house,  where  our 
spirits  do  not  desert  os,  but  keep  us  company  at  table, 
in  die  dandng-room,  while  'we  «ng,  and  our  hilarity 
does  not  even  leave  ns  in  die  corridors  as  we  go 
np  to  bed. 

This  morning  eai^y  1  wished  to  take  a  walk  by 
myself  in  the  park,  and  descended  the  staircase  stealthily. 
I  was  just  half-way  down  when  I  heard  a  peculiar  sharp 
noise  on  the  steps  below  me.  This  sound  told  me  that 
M.  de  Lonvercy  was  coming  up  to  the  library.  I 
stopped  suddenly,  and  was  thinking  of  rushing  back  to 
my  room,  but  there  •was  not  time — we  met  fece  to  face. 
At  this  sudden  meeting  he  became  pale  as  a  ghost,  and 
made  an  edbrt  to  greet  me,  but  in  his  embarrassment 
he  dropped  that  unfortunate  crutch,  which  immediately 
rolled  down  the  stairs.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
depict  the  deep  distress  which  his  poor  wounded  visage 
betrayed.  The  expressicm  was  a  mixture  of  grief, 
humiliation,  and  rage.  He  grasped  the  banisters  tightly 
•with  his  right  hand,  while  his  mutilated  left  leg  and 
arm  hung  helpless  by  his  side. 

I  quickly  descended  the  stairs,  seized  the  crutch, 
and  hastening  back,  placed  it  beneath  his  arm.  Fixing 
his  dark  blue  eyes  upon  me  for  a  moment,  he  simply 
said — 

“  I  thank  you.” 

He  then  continued  his  way  and  I  mine. 

This  little  scene  gave  me  a  better  idea  of  him.  At 
first  I  had  only  wished  to  be  spared  the  soldierly 
volleys  of  expletives  of  which  he  appeared  so  prodigal. 


but  now,  notwithstanding  the  involuntary  antipathy 
with  which  all  misshapen  people  inspire  me,  I  was  far 
from  thinking  him  so  repulsive  as  Cecile  had  repre¬ 
sented.  He  has  only  one  hand,  to  be  sure,  and  one  of 
his  legs  is  almost  paralysed,  but  his  face  is  good  and 
honest,  and  the  light  scar  upon  his  forehead  does  not 
disfigure  him  in  the  least.  He  certainly  has  a  wild  sort 
of  manner  and  a  somewhat  haggard  look,  but  this  may 
be  due  to  the  unkempt  condidon  of  his  hair  and  his 
long  (too  long)  pendent  moustaches. 

I  went  into  the  park,  and  Cecile,  perceiving  me  from 
her  window,  very  soon  came  bounding  across  the 
grass  to  join  me.  I  told  her  of  my  meeting  with  her 
cousin. 

“  Oh,  my  gracious  !  how  he  must  have  sworn  !” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  You  astonish  me.  I  suppose  it  is  because  he 
expects  lus  friend  this  evening.’* 

“  What  friend  ?” 

“  Captain  Eblis,  you  know.” 

“  No,  I  do  not  know.  Who  is  he 

**  I  thought  I  had  told  yon.  It  was  he  who  saved 
Roger  at  Coulmiers.  They  have  been  sworn  friends 
for  a  long  time,  ever  since  they  left  Saint  Cyr.  When 
poor  Roger  was  so  terribly  wounded  by  the  shell. 
Captain  Eblis  took  him  up  in  his  arms  as  if  he  were  a 
child,  and  carried  him  out  from  beneath  the  horses’ 
feet  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  Was  it  not  splendid  of 
him  ?  Ever  since.  Captain  Eblis  has  been,  in  Roger’s  es¬ 
timation,  the  perfection  of  everything  which  is  good.  He 
has  even  succeeded  in  reconciling  Roger  to  life,  and 
persuaded  him  to  write  the  history  of  that  terrible 
war.  They  are  doing  it  together.  Captain  Eblis  very 
often  comes  here  and  brings  with  him  any  documents 
that  can  be  useful  in  compiling  their  book.  He  is 
himself  very  well  read  and  very  clever,  and  is  a  brigade- 
major.  He  is  only  thirty,  and  is  very  good-looking.” 

“  Is  he  not  the  third  string  of  your  bow,  my  dear  ?” 
I  inquired  mischievously. 

“  Captain  Eblis  !”  exclaimed  Cmle.  “  Good 
gracious !  I  would  as  soon  marry  Croquemitaine. 
He  is  stern  and  fierce-looking.  I  like  him,  of  course, 
because  of  his  behaviour  towards  Roger,  but  we  have 
only  met  two  or  three  times.  I  look  upon  him  as  a 
child,  and  he  regards  me  as  a  father  might.  But  now, 
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Charlotte,  let  us  be  serious.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  time 
that  we  decided  between  MM.  de  Valnesse  ?’* 

“  There  is  no  hurry,  I  think.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“  There  is  nothing  disagreeable  in  your  position 
with  regard  to  those  gentlemen.” 

“  Oh,  you  think  so  really  ?  And  my  poor  tender 
heart,  what  have  you  to  say  about  that  ?” 

“  Has  it  spoken  ?” 

“  No,  but  it  wants  to  speak  very  much — it  is  burn¬ 
ing  to  do  so.  Won’t  you  help  it  to  decide  ?” 

I  saw,  nevertheless,  that  she  was  not  very  anxious 
about  it,  so  I  passed  the  subject  by  with  a  joke,  and 
we  returned  to  the  chateau,  whither  the  breakfast  bell 
now  summoned  us. 

The  fact  is,  that  to  make  a  decision  between  these 
two  candidates  for  Cccile’s  hand  appears  to  me  a  very 
difficult  matter.  The  result  of  my  observation  and 
information  respecting  them  is  at  the  same  time  satis¬ 
factory  and  embarrassing — satisfactory  because  they  are 
both  very  superior  young  men,  embarrassing  from  the 
fact  that  these  qualities  are  balanced  in  both  gentlemen. 
There  is  even  a  resemblance  in  their  characters  as  well 
as  in  their  personal  appearance,  and  in  their  calibre  of 
mind,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  near 
relationship — in  fact,  I  believe  that  they  are  both  as 
good  young  men  as  can  possibly  be.  They  are  good 
sons,  possess  good  taste  and  amiability,  and  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  very  honourable,  and  delicate  on 
any  point  of  honour.  Even  in  their  rivalry  they  behave 
towards  each  other  with  a  chivalrous  courtesy  which  is 
quite  pleasant  to  see. 

I  love  Cecile  so  dearly  that  I  should  wish  her  to 
marry  an  absolutely  perfect  man  if  it  were  possible. 
But  is  it  right  to  pursue  an  ideal  which  probably  does 
loot  exist,  when  there  are  actually  at  hand  two  young 
men  of  the  highest  standard,  and  whose  equals  we 
may,  perhaps,  never  meet  ?  Has  not  every  man,  how¬ 
ever  superior  to  his  fellow  he  may  be,  some  faults  of 
paracter  to  balance  his  good  qualities  ?  Is  there  not 
really  more  chance  of  happiness  for  a  woman  in  the 
superior  degree  of  excellence,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
MM.  de  Valnesse,  than  in  the  more  showy  attributes 
the  highest  grade  ? 

My  “  restless  conscience”  tortured  itself  to  solve  these 
aportant  questions,  involving  as  they  did  the  happiness 
i  one  so  dear  to  me  ;  but  I  was  particularly  struck  by 
b  very  calm  way  in  which  Cecile  awaited  my  decision, 
have  never  myself  had  such  an  experience,  but  I  fancy 
tat  under  the  circumstances  I  should  be  somewhat  less 
aim,  and  have  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
However,  we  shall  see  some  day ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  NEW  ARRIVAL.  Midnight. 

This  evening  has  been  somewhat  less  noisy  than  its 
predecessors.  Captain  Eblis  has  acted  like  a  wet 
blanket,  C^e  says,  but  I  fancy  he  has  given  a  more 
elevated  tone  to  our  little  drcle.  I  have  often  remarked 
the  strange  influence  which  is  exercised  upon  people 
by  the  presence  of  a  really  distinguished  man.  He 
puts  unconsciously  a  new  spirit  into  everything. 
Whether  he  speak  or  not  it  is  no  matter  ;  he  is  there, 
and  that  is  sufficient.  Everybody  is  improved  more  or 
less  by  contact  with  him,  and  appears  to  appreciate 
existence  more  highly.  He  establishes  a  more  active 
current  around  him ;  the  least  incidents  acquire  an 
interest,  while  enjoyments  seem  more  lasting.  There 
is  movement  and  happiness  wherever  he  may  be.  We 
may  feel  somewhat  relieved  when  he  has  taken  his 
departure,  but  we  regret  his  absence  and  feel  smaller  in 
consequence,  and  we  fancy  that  our  hearers  no  longer 
attach  the  same  importance  to  what  we  say  because  he 
is  not  there  to  listen,  nor  to  what  one  does  because  he 
knows  nothing  about  it. 

This  afternoon  M.  de  Louvercy  drove  to  the  station 
in  his  dog-cart  to  meet  Captain  Eblis.  Partly  from 
curiosity  and  partly  by  chance,  I  happened  to  be  in  my 
dressing-room  when  they  arrived.  1  drew  back  the 
curtain  as  they  entered  the  courtyard.  Captain  Eblis 
jumped  lightly  down  from  the  dog-cart  and  laughingly 
held  out  his  arms  to  M.  de  Ixiuvercy,  who,  laughing 
also,  sprang  out  and  was  tenderly  assisted  to  alight  by 
his  friend.  This  incident  reminded  me  somewhat 
touchingly  of  the  terrible  scene  at  Coulmiers,  and  1 
liked  to  picture  to  myself  the  violent  emotions  and  the 
heroic  fever  burning,  during  the  battle,  on  those  faces 
now  so  smiling  and  so  cheerful. 

Captain  Eblis  dined  with  us  ;  he  is  a  man  of  middle 
height  and  somewhat  stiff  manner,  with  that  quiet 
ease  which  characterises  military  men.  I  must  confess 
that  at  first  sight  his  face  struck  me  as  somewhat  severe 
and  hard.  His  features  were  good  but  cold,  his  face 
was  much  burnt,  he  wore  thick  moustaches,  his  eyes 
were  dark  and  soft.  These  characteristics  were  almost 
immediately  discernible,  and  not  altogether  pleasing  at 
first  sight.  But  when  he  smiled,  was  it  ever  so  little, 
an  expression  of  real  goodness  lighted  up  his  counte¬ 
nance,  and  induced  you  to  trust  him  thoroughly.  Hi* 
voice  is  singularly  sweet  and  musical,  and  after  a  few 
minutes’  conversation  all  fear  of  him  vanishes.  It  is 
both  very  surprising  and  very  charming  to  hear  these 
musical  tones  penetrate  through  such  thick  moustaches. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  him  frequently 
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during  dinner.  We  were  both  very  silent  at  first.  I 
was  somewhat  shy,  and  he,  perhaps,  on  his  part,  was 
not  more  brave  than  I — for  after  all,  if  he  has  a  severe 
expression  I  have  one  also  at  times,  and  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  remarked  that  I  rather  intimidate  my  partners 
at  first — but  at  length  all  of  a  sudden  he  broke  the  ice. 

“  I  heard  of  you  to-day,  mademoiselle,”  he  said. 

“  How  was  that  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  I  know,  at  any  rate,  that  you  are  very  com¬ 
passionate  towards  the  weak  and  suffering.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  said. 

“You  were  very  kind  this  morning  to  my  friend 
Roger.  I  heard  as  much.” 

“Any  one  would  have  done  the  same  under  the 
circumstances.” 

“  No  doubt,  but  it  is  not  the  kindness,  but  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  that  is  appreciated.” 

I  told  him  I  felt  flattered  by  his  good  opinion,  because 
he  himself  is  so  thoroughly  good-natured,  and  would 
know  so  well  in  what  real  kindness  consisted,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  been  as  much  assistance  to  M.  Louvercy  as 
I  could  ever  hope  to  be. 

He  bowed,  and  resumed  in  a  sorrowful  yet  very 
pleasing  tone — 

“  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  render  him  such  a 
great  service,  after  all,  in  saving  his  life.” 

We  then  plunged  into  conversation,  and  conversed 
gaily  of  our  mutual  likes  and  dislikes,  and  particularly 
upon  Wagner’s  music,  which  he  likes  and  which  I  do 
not  care  for. 

We  were  unfortunately  interrupted  by  one  of  Cecile’s 
strange  tricks.  Her  great  ambition  is  to  make  the 
curate  laugh  when  he  is  drinking,  and  on  this  occasion 
she  had  got  the  idea  into  her  head  to  put  two  cherries 
on  one  stalk  across  her  nose,  and  pouted  out  her 
pretty  lips  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  Everybody 
laughed,  and  MM.  de  Valnesse  were  enthusiastic. 
Then  Cecile,  calling  a  servant  to  separate  the  cherries, 
put  each  of  them  on  a  plate  and  directed  him  to  take 
one  to  M.  Henri  de  Valnesse  and  the  other  to  his 
brother. 

While  these  gentlemen  were  proudly  fastening  these 
cherries  into  the  buttonholes  of  their  coats  respectively. 
Captain  Eblis  was  regarding  the  scene  with  wide-open 
eyes.  Cecile  perceived  his  astonishment,  and,  addressing 
him  with  her  usual  mixture  of  naivete  and  boldness, 
said — 

“  You  appear  surprised.  Captain  Eblis.” 

“  Not  at  all,  mademoiselle.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  looked  so.  Come, 
now,  be  frank  with  me.  My  little  joke  appeared  to  you 
in  bad  taste— is  it  not  so  ?” 


“  Mademoiselle,  everything  you  do  is  perfectly 
charming.” 

“  No,  you  are  quite  right.  It  is  bad  taste  on  my 
part,  but  I  will  give  you  a  little  insight  into  my  character. 
My  disposition  is  very  mixed,  so  to  speak,  and  you 
must  understand  that  I  am  a  compound  of  half  angel 
and  half  devil.” 

“  In  that  case,  mademoiselle,  you  will  have  agreat  many 
companions.  We  all  of  us  have  an  angel  which  strives 
more  or  less  to  make  us  listen  to  him,  and  an  evil  spirit 
which  is  endeavouring  to  stifle  its  utterances.  In  any 
case,  the  devil  which  only  tempts  you  to  put  cherries 
across  your  nose  cannot  be  such  a  very  bad  fellow 
after  all.” 

“  Thank  you.  Captain  Eblis,”  replied  Cecile ;  “  you 
have  administered  the  medicine  in  the  jam  very  cleverly, 
but  the  dose  is  there  nevertheless.  As  I  told  your 
charming  neighbour  this  morning,  you  are  quite  a  father 
to  me.” 

Captain  Eblis  bowed  and  smiled,  and  then  resumed 
his  conversation  with  me.  If  I  could  trust  certain  indi¬ 
cations,  I  should  say  that  this  valiant  soldier  is,  as  they 
put  in  epitaphs,  “  as  good  a  son  as  he  was  a  faithful 
friend.”  He  has  a  grave  and  tender  way  of  speaking  of 
his  mother  which  is  very  charming.  The  words  “  my 
mother”  are  very  often  on  his  lips — “  It  is  on  my 
mother’s  account,”  “My  mother  wishes  it,”  “Thatwilli 
please  my  mother,”  and  so  on.  Once  even  in  an  un-' 
guarded  moment  he  let  slip  the  word  “  Mamma,”  but,j 
blushing  faintly,  he  corrected  himself,  yet  this  infantine 
appellation  pronounced  by  his  sympathetic  voice  was  notj 
without  its  charm. 

After  dinner  Cecile  approached  Captain  Eblis,  and 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him  with  her  unequalled  grace 
of  manner,  begged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him.  Thej 
chatted  for  a  long  time  in  a  corner,  and  frequentl) 
looked  in  my  direction  as  if  their  conversation  referred 
to  me.  Later  in  the  evening,  as  Cecile  passed  by  me  sin 
whispered — 

“  My  dear,  you  have  made  havoc  of  the  brigadej 
major’s  heart.” 

But  I  had  no  wish  to  play  havoc  with  the  brigad 
major’s  feelings,  unless  that  term  signifies  that  we  arj 
sympathetic,  and  then  I  confess  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  | 

The  next  moment  I  was  requested  to  sing  somethin  j 
I  have  a  fair  and  well-cultivated  mezzo-soprano  voicj 
but  I  do  not  care  much  to  sing  in  public.  My  frien^ 
are  aware  of  this,  and  as  a  rule  do  not  press  me  to  peij 
form.  Nevertheless,  on  this  occasion  I  consented,  an| 
sang  “  Casta  diva”  from  Norma. 

My  surprise  was  great,  and  my  mortification  not  lc:4 
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Captain  Eblis  quietly  opened  the  door  and  went  out  of 
the  room.  I  did  not  think  this  at  all  polite  of  him,  but 
I  did  not  the  less  continue  to  sing  my  best,  and  the  song 
came  to  a  termination  amid  a  flattering  murmur  of 
I  applause,  in  the  midst  of  which  Captain  Eblis  returned, 

I  and,  coming  close  to  me — 

“  Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  indicating  a  window  which 
had  been  opened  on  account  of  the  sultriness  of  the 
erening,  “  Roger  is  lying  on  a  seat  in  the  court  yonder, 
and  he  will  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  sing 
that  song  again.” 

I  assented  most  willingly,  and  gave  the  air  with  all 
my  heart. 

I  was  well  recompensed  for  my  trouble.  Madame 
Louvercy,  who  was  seated  by  the  window  while  1  sang, 
went  out  as  soon  as  I  rose  from  the  piano,  and  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  her  son.  When  she  returned  she 
came  towards  me,  and,  taking  my  hands  in  hers,  kissed 
me  warmly.  Then  in  a  broken  voice  she  said — 

”  Thank  you  for  him  and  for  myself.  It  is  the  first 
occasion  for  a  very  long  time  that  I  have  seen  him 
happy.” 

It  is  indeed  a  success  to  have  drawn  this  wild  man 
out  of  his  den,  and  1  am  very  proud  of  it.  I  shall  now 
go  to  sleep  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a 
good  action. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  CUPID.  2’ith  Jane. 

For  eight  or  ten  days  I  have  written  nothing  in  my 
diary.  I  have  been  rather  scrupulous.  I  have  feared 
to  give  substance  to  my  ideas  by  placing  them  on  paper, 
and  have  been  afraid  to  embody  my  impressions,  which 
I  would  prefer  to  put  aside  altogether,  if  that  were 
possible.  It  is  my  grandmother  who  unconsciously 
encourages  me  to  continue  my  confidential  relations 
with  my  brass-bound  journal. 

When  I  went  into  my  grandmother’s  room  this 
morning  she  embraced  me  more  tenderly  than  usual, 
and  taking  one  of  my  hands  in  both  of  hers  she  said — 

“  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me,  my  child  ?" 

”  I  think  I  have,  grandmamma.” 

”  Ah  !  Captain  Eblis  has  been  paying  court  to  you, 
has  he  not  ?” 

I  do  not  know  if  he  has  been  paying  court  to  me, 
dear  grandmamma,  for  he  has  never  said  a  word  which 
could  be  in  any  way  construed  into  a  declaration,  but 
he  appears  to  like  my  society  ;  he  talks  to  me  with  a 
mixture  of  respect,  confidence,  and  timidity  which  I  do 
not  perceive  in  other  people.  He  addresses  conversation 


directly  to  me,  and  never  appears  to  forget  what  I  said 
to  him ;  he  seems  to  treasure  my  words.  If  that  is 
paying  court  to  a  woman,  I  really  think  that  he  is  paying 
court  to  me  a  little. 

“  I  have  remarked  it,”  replied  my  grandmother 
gravely  ;  “  and  does  his  conduct  annoy  you  ?” 

“  Not  at  all. 

“  Naturally  not,  but  I  suppose  that  you  are  not  very 
much  smitten  yet  ?” 

“  Smitten  ?  No  !” 

“  He  simply  pleases  you  a  little  by  his  attention  ?” 

“  Yes — a  little.” 

“  Yes,  and  he  pleases  me  too.  Listen,  my  dear 
child.  We  have  not  come  here  to  seek  a  husband  for 
you,  but  if  we  should  find  one  we  might  as  well  take 
him  here  as  elsewhere — don’t  you  think  so  ?  Only  you 
understand,  my  dear,  that  an  affair  of  this  kind  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  and  we  should  think  twice  about  it.  For 
my  own  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  seen  a  little  of  this 
gentleman  I  made  some  inquiries  concerning  him,  and  the 

result  has  been  satisfactory -  One  moment,  my  dear 

child.  Do  not  interrupt  me.  You  must  quite  under¬ 
stand  that  neither  my  opinion  nor  that  of  others  is 
intended  to  influence  your  personal  decision  in  any  way. 
I  merely  tell  you  that  there  are  no  objections  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  that’s  all;  his  family,  reputation,  even  his 
fortune,  are  very  good  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  I 
hope,  my  darling,  that  you  will  not  yield  too  quickly  or 
too  lightly  to  first  impressions.  Take  time  to  reflect. 
I  know  you  so  well,  my  child,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
very  unhappy  indeed  if  you  cannot  be  quite  happy.  You 
are  one  of  those  natures  which  cannot  love  twice,  and 
it  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be  no  mistake. 
When  you  have  once  loved  the  love  will  remain,  and 
will  never  quit  the  throne  of  your  heart  except  with 
your  life.” 

The  angel  within  me,  as  Cecile  might  have  said,  had 
long  been  hinting  to  me  all  these  truths  which  my 
grandmother  now  expressed,  and  had  put  me  on  my 
guard.  I  knew  that  my  first  love  would  be  the  only 
one — all  powerful,  eternal  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

These  are  but  phrases,  but  I  mean  them  all  the  same. 

The  dream  of  my  heart  is  to  love  a  man  who  deserves 
all  my  esteem,  all  my  affection,  and  all  my  respect,  and 
to  be  loved  by  him  in  return. 

Is  it,  then,  true,  really  true,  that  I  am  very  near  the 
attainment  of  my  ideal  ?  We  shall  see  presently. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  a  man  of  Captain  Eblis’s 
attainments  and  manner  should  reach  the  standard  of  a 
woman’s  ambition.  What  young  girl  would  not  feel 
herself  honoured  by  such  attention  as  his,  and  who 
would  not  find  a  singular  pleasure  in  daily  intercourse 
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with  his  superior  iutelligeDce  and  coldvated  mind? 
Who  would  not  be  happy  at  the  thought  of  exchanging 
a  desultory  intimacy  for  an  eternal  union  with  such  a 
man  ?  Such  a  wish  would  be  simple  and  natnral  on 
her  part. 

But  what  appears  to  me,  unfortunately,  much  less 
natural  and  more  doubtful,  is  that  a  man  ol  Captain 
Eblis’s  calibre,  who,  I  imagine,  can  choose  as  he  pleases, 
should  be  seriously  attached  in  such  a  short  time  to  this 
pale  and  romantic  Charlotte.  One  easily  believes  what 
one  wishes,  but  may  I  not  be  deceiving  myself  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  I  am  the  dup>e  of  a  few  acts  of  polite¬ 
ness  which  might  as  well  have  been  addressed  to  any¬ 
body  else  ?  Perhaps  he  may  notice  that  Cedle  is  much 
occupied,  and  receives  a  great  deal  of  attentioo,  while  I 
am  comparatively  neglected.  He  may,  therefore,  merely 
pay  me  these  attentions  out  of  a  sort  of  good-natured 
pity. 

Is  that  all  ?  No,  I  don’t  think  he  is  capable  of  so 
disturbing  a  woman’s  mind  just  for  the  sake  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  distraction. 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  pleased  him  ? 
What  attractions  do  I  possess  ?  If  I  possess  any,  I  am 
not  aware  of  them.  I  do  not  make  confidences  easily, 
and  I  do  not  tell  him  anything  I  ought  not  to  tell  him, 
nor  do  I  gossip. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  I  am  fairly  good-looking,  and 
no  doubt  at  first  sight  that  is  an  attraction,  even  to  a 
man  like  him.  But  if  it  is  only  that,  how  many  women 
much  more  beautiful  than  I  must  he  have  met  in  his  life ! 

I  fancy,  upon  thinking  it  over,  that  my  chief  attraction 
in  his  eyes,  and  that  which,  perhaps,  has  won  his  sym¬ 
pathy,  is  my  compassion  for  his  friend  Roger.  It  is 
evident  to  me  that  his  affection  for  M-  de  Louvercy 
is  a  passion  which  dominates  all  others,  and  that  he 
is  likely  to  love  every  one  who  flatters  it.  Ever  since 
he  has  been  here  I  have  unconsciously  been  cherishing 
this  weakness  of  his,  and  have  often,  perhaps,  touched 
this  very  sensitive  point  in  his  heart. 

Tou  must  know  that,  thanks  to  the  afiecdonate 


influence  of  Captain  Eblis,  M.  Roger  has  for  the  last 
few  days  joined  us  at  meals.  On  the  first  occasion  he 
astonished  everybody  and  delighted  his  mother  by  his 
appearance.  She  was  fairly  overcome.  He  had  been 
very  careful  with  his  dress  and  appearance.  His  pale 
but  fine  features  had  lost  their  stern  expression,  and 
lighted  up  considerably  in  our  society,  although  the 
slightest  allusion  to  his  infirmities  would  cause  him  to 
frown  angrily — as,  for  instance,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  assistance  to  seat  himself  at,  or  to  rise  from,  the 
table.  It  was  on  these  occasions  that  I  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  let  him  see  the  pity  with  which  his  condition 
inspired  me.  Usually  after  dinner  he  would  go  and 
seat  himself  for  a  few  moments  on  one  of  the  benches 
in  the  garden.  The  other  evening  Cecile  and  I  noticed 
that  he  appeared  uncomfortable,  and  she  ran  to  fetch  a 
pile  of  cushions  from  the  drawing-room,  which  she 
passed  to  me  through  the  window.  Captain  Eblis, 
whom  I  asked  to  assist  me,  tried  to  place  them  so  as  to 
sustain  the  wounded  arm  and  leg,  but  he  did  it  so 
awkwardly  that  I  laughingly  scolded  him  for  his 
gaucherie,  and  I  said  to  M.  de  Louvercy — 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  arrange  them  for  you  ?” 

So  I  adjusted  the  cushions  with  the  natural  tact  of  a 
woman,  and  as  M.  de  Louvercy  thanked  me  somewhat 
stiffly.  Captain  Eblis  said  gaily — 

“What  a  capital  hospital  nurse  she  would  make, 
Roger,  wouldn’t  she  ?” 

Captain  Eblis  appeared  to  me  more  grateful  for  these 
simple  attentions  to  his  friend  than  for  those  of  which 
he  himself  is  more  directly  the  object.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions  he  looks  at  me,  I  fancy,  in  an  almost  affectionate 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feelings  which  he  might 
have  towards  me  do  not  betray  themselves  except  by 
very  slight  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  by  the  evident 
pleasure  with  which  he  seems  to  seek  my  society  and 
conversation.  Is  it  wise  that  I  should  permit  myself  to 
nourish  this  predilection,  which  is  at  present  merely  a 
fancy,  but  which  in  a  short  time,  if  I  give  way  to  it, 
may  prove  an  all-absorbing  passion  ? 


THE  TEMPTATION. 


Not  jnst  for  once  !  How  can  it  harm 
To  see  the  fSte  this  afternoon  ? 

It  will  be  over  very  soon. 

Come,  put  aside  such  vague  alarm ! 

Come,  let  those  dreamy  eyes  of  diioe 
A  glance  at  worldly  fashions  steal. 
To-morrow  thou  canst  go  and  kneel 
At  any  mediaeval  shrine. 


No  need  for  thee  again  to-day  I 

That  heavy  row  of  beads  to  tell.  I 

But  list,  I  bear  a  potent  spell,  i 

Henri  •waits  thee.  Come  away  ! 

The  music — hark  !  The  dance  and  song — 

No  longer  pause.  Give  me  thy  book. 

And  put  aside  that  solemn  look. 

Now,  Marguerite,  ma  chere — aliens  ! 

_ A 


HOW  WE  LIVE  NOW. 
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DUI. 


BY  ANNIE  THOMAS. 


IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. —  NO.  H. 


WAS  SO  enfeebled  by  my  first  en¬ 
counter  with  a  contumacious  cook 
that  I  hailed  with  gladness  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  I  should  “  rest  a  little, 
and  have  my  breakfast  in  bed.”  Never¬ 
theless,  though  my  husband  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  thought  that  he  was  not  at  all  too 
well  pleased  with  the  alacrity  with  which 
I  acceded  to  it.  I  reproached  myself 
even  for  letting  all  the  good  resolutions  I  had 
formed  previous  to  my  marriage  relative  to  making 
“  breakfast  the  most  cheerful  meal  of  the  day”  forsake 
me  now  at  the  first  moment  of  being  put  to  the  test.  I 
knew  that  cook  was  lying  in  wait  for  me,  nominally  to 
receive  my  orders,  and  I  had  none  to  give  her  ! 

According  to  Mrs.  Sampson  the  garrison  was 
“amply  provisioned  for  some  days  to  come,”  but  I 
felt  intuitively  that  cook  would  wither  me  either  with 
covert  sarcasm  or  open  rebuke  if  I  made  this  sugges¬ 
tion  to  her.  Accordingly  I  remained  in  the  sanctuary 
of  my  own  room,  and  had  the  feeling  of  being  a 
areless  and  negligent  wife  borne  well  in  upon  me 
presently  when  Arthur  came  in  for  a  moment  to  say 
good-bye  before  starting  for  town. 

“  I  hope  you  will  be  rested  to-morrow  and  able  to 
get  down  to  breakfast,”  he  said  hurriedly ;  “  those  ser¬ 
vants  of  yours  have  been  quarrelling  among  themselves 
I  fancy,  and  the  result  of  that  is  that  I’ve  had  tepid 
coffee  and  hard-boiled  eggs  for  breakfast.” 

“  Oh,  there  must  have  been  something  cold  and  nice 
left  from  yesterday,”  I  murmured  apologetically ;  how 
horrid  of  them  not  to  send  it  up  !” 

“  Probably  they  had  a  heavy  supper  last  night  and 
haven’t  got  over  it,”  he  said  lightly.  “  At  any  rate 
don’t  worry  yourself,  darling.  You’ll  find  things  in  an 
awful  mess  down  below :  they’ve  broken  a  lamp  and 
spilt  a  lot  of  colza  oil  on  your  drawing-room  carpet, 
and  the  mirror,  like  the  one  in  The  Lady  of  Shalotf 
has  ‘  cracked  from  side  to  side but  don’t  you  worry 
yourself.” 

He  kissed  me  and  departed,  whistling  cheerfully ,  and 
I  was  left  to  dress  and  to  my  own  reflections,  which 
were  not  enlivening. 

If  such  things  happen  in  these  early  days,  what  will 


it  be  “  by-and-by  ?”  I  asked  myself,  and  not  being 
able  to  give  myself  a  satisfactory  answer  I  proceeded  to 
nerve  myself  for  the  coming  encounter  with  the  queen 
of  the  kitchen  by  going  out  into  the  garden  to  get  a 
little  fresh  air  and  a  few  flowers.  Roses  abounded  in 
that  precious  parterre,  and  so  I  soon  found  did  thorns. 
I  had  but  just  gathered  a  choice  bouquet,  the  beauty  of 
which  was  beguiling  me  into  forgetfulness  of  my  house¬ 
hold  cares,  when  the  gardener,  with  an  expression  of 
resignation  on  his  manly  face  that  boded  ill,  came 
up  to  me  and — 

“  Please,  m’m,”  he  began  respectfully,  “  is  it  your 
wish  or  master’s,  or  the  wish  of  both,  as  I  might  say, 
that  John  should  come  a-interfering  with  my  work,  and 
a-leaving  his  own  undone  ?” 

“  No — I  mean  of  course  not,’’  I  said  with  an 
amount  of  decision  in  my  tones  that  filled  me  with 
proper  pride  in  my  own  self-possession  ;  “  but  you  had 
better  speak  to  your  master  if  there’s  anything  wrong 
between  you  and  John,”  I  added  more  feebly. 

“  Nothing  wrong  atween  me  and  John,  m’m ; 
nothing,  not  the  leastest  in  the  world  ;  only  this,  I  know 
my  dooty  and  do  my  dooty,  and  if  all  folks  did  theirs 
as  well  ’twould  be  better  for  some  folks.  I’ve  been 
boy,  and  under,  and  second,  and  head  in  the  best  of 
places,  and  I  aint  a-going  to  have  no  John  and  no  any¬ 
body  else  come  pulling  up  and  cutting  just  what  he 
likes  without  ‘  With  your  leave’  or  ‘  By  your  leave.’  ” 

An  inquiry  or  two  more  from  me,  and  the  whole 
story  of  the  gardener’s  wrongs  was  laid  bare  in  all  its 
painful  and  harrowing  details  before  me.  John  had 
cut  certain  heads  of  asparagus  that  were  intended  for 
seed-bearers,  had  dug  up  the  wrong  potatoes,  reft  the 
wrong  cauliflowers  from  their  stalks,  gathered  the  wrong 
currants,  and  generally  made  havoc  among  gardener’s 
pet  ideas  and  beds.  And  these  things  he  had  done  at 
the  instigation  of  cook  ;  and  now  cook  and  John  were 
“  having  it  out,”  because  John  declared  the  “  woman 
had  tempted  him”  to  the  evil  wrought,  and  cook  “  not 
being  quite  herself  this  morning,”  was  using  language 
that  the  gardener  avowed  “  made  his  hair  stand  on 
end !” 

I  got  out  of  that  interview  with  the  gardener  in  some 
way  or  other.  I  trust  that  during  it  I  preserved  my 
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dignity  intact,  and  did  not  “  fairly  greet”  before  him, 
but  I  fear  my  trust  is  unfounded.  It  was  well  before 
me  that  worse  things  were  to  come.  I  had  to  face 
cook,  who  was  “  not  quite  quite  herself  this  morning,” 
and  I  had  to  tell  her  that  “  her  ways  were  not  my  ways” 
in  the  matter  of  management,  and  after  I  had  told  her 
this — what  then  ? 

I  was  not  permitted  to  attempt  to  solve  this  dreary 
problem  long  in  solitude.  Before  I  had  arranged  the 
roses  to  my  satisfaction,  and  had  my  moan  out  over  my 
spoiled  carpet  and  shattered  mirror,  the  housemaid 
poured  her  hoards  down  upon  me.  I  had  been  suffering 
in  spirit  because  I  thought  I  was  in  duty  bound  to 
reprove  her  for  having  so  recklessly  ruined  my  furniture. 
To  my  consternation  I  found  that  she  considered  herself 
in  the  position  of  the  aggrieved,  and  so  1  was  riddled, 
shot,  and  sunk  before  I  could  fire  a  gun. 

“  It’s  not  in  me  to  complain  of  a  fellow-servant 
unless  I  has  that  good  cause  that  I  couldn’t  think  for  a 
moment  of  holding  my  tongue  and  seeing  things  go  as 
no  lady  likes  to  see  things  go  in  ’er  ’ouse,”  she  began 
with  a  volubility  that  robbed  me  not  only  of  utterance 
but  of  breath,  “  but  I’ve  been  made  that  nervous  this 
morning  by  cook  and  John  that  I  couldn’t  think  of 
staying  in  a  place  that’s  so  little  what  I  expected  it  to 
be  beyond  the  month,  and  so,  ma’am,  if  you  please  to 
take  my  notice  that  I  wishes  to  leave  you  this  day 
month.” 

**  Oh,  go !  go !  go !”  I  interrupted  impatiently ;  “  go 
to-morrow — to-day  if  you  like ;  I  don’t  want  you  to 
stay  an  hour  in  a  place  that  isn’t  what  you  expected ; 
but  tell  me  first  what  has  cook  to  do  with  it  ?  and  who 
broke  the  mirror  and  lamp  and  spoiled  the  carpet  ?” 

She  drew  herself  up  and  regarded  me  with  an  air  of 
offended  virtue  that  made  me  quail  before  she  replied — 

**  If  besotted  beasts  makes  attacks  on  you  when 
you’re  carrying  combustible  lamps,  m’m,  there’s  no 
saying  what  may  happen.  I  meant  to  have  told  you 
before  (but  I’ve  been  so  troubled  it  went  right  out  of 
my  head),  the  lamp  went  to  pieces  in  my  hand  all  of  a 
sudden  like,  and  I  believe  a  little  of  the  oil  went  over 
the  carpet.” 

And  the  looking-glass  ?”  I  gasped,  with  a  vividly 
painful  remembrance  of  the  sum  I  had  paid  to  Oetzmann 
for  it. 

“  Oh  !  the  looking-glass  !”  she  replied,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  was  getting  very  weary  of  the  subject. 
“  Well,  I  was  surprised  myself  to  see  the  looking-glass 
crack  like  that  when  I  only  just  touched  it  with  the 
dusdng-brush.” 

“  Surely  you  must  have  been  very  careless,  Clara  ?’ 

I  began  in  uncertain  accents,  for  I  was  ransacking  my 


memory  at  the  moment  for  a  precedent  as  to  what  my 
mother  or  Aunt  Emma  had  done  in  the  case  of  such 
dire  misfortune  befalling  their  goods  and  chattels.  Did 
they  pass  such  injuries  over  in  supine  but  safe  silence, 
or  did  they  demand  compensation  for  such  wanton 
destruction  and  deduct  the  damage  done  from  the 
wages  of  the  damager  ?  Why,  Clara’s  wages  for  the 
year  would  not  pay  the  price  of  that  cracked  mirror, 
spoiled  carpet,  and  soiled  sofa — and  she  was  going  in  a 
month ! 

“  There’s  worse  things  than  carelessness  in  ser¬ 
vants - ”  Clara  was  beginning  rather  insolently,  but 

she  checked  herself  as  I  looked  quietly  at  her  for  an 
explanation. 

“  I  mean,  mam,”  she  went  on  confusedly,  “  cook  has 
been  so  peculiar  this  morning  that  she  wouldn’t  help 
nor  do  nothing  but  scold  and  nag,  nag,  till  my  hands 
shook  so  that  I  didn’t  seem  to  know  what  I  was  doing. 
And  then  master,  he  complained  about  breakfast,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  go  right,  and  altogether - ” 

She  paused,  and  I  asked — 

“  Why  did  your  master  complain  about  breakfast  ?” 
and  receiving  no  answer,  I  went  on — ”  Naturally  he  was 
not  pleased  at  your  bringing  him  cold  coffee  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs.” 

“  There  was  nothing  else  to  bring  him,  mam,”  she 
said  sulkily. 

“  Nothing  else  !”  I  cried  in  accents  of  such  unfeigned 
surprise  that  Clara,  who  was  really  well  disposed 
towards  me,  in  spite  of  my  utter  inability  to  cope  with 
her,  replied — 

“  No,  mam,  nothing  !  I  thought  there  must  have 
been  a  bit  of  chicken,  or  pigeon,  or  dock,  or  something 
left  enough  for  master’s  breakfast ;  but  when  I  asked 
for  it  cook  said  the  larder  was  her  business,  not  mine.” 

“  I  think  I  had  better  make  it  my  business  at  once,” 

I  said  resolutely,  but  as  I  was  crossing  the  hall  towards 
the  kitchen  I  was  met  by  John  coming  for  “  orders,”  and 
bringing  me  the  glad  tidings  that  **  master  had  sent  as 
beautiful  a  little  mare  as  ever  carried  a  lady  up  to  the 
stables  for  me,  with  this  note.” 

I  opened  the  note  in  eager  expectation  and  wild  haste, 
and  forgot  all  my  household  vexations  and  wrongs  in  a 
moment  as  I  read  the  few  affectionate  words  which  told 
me  that  my  husband  had  compassed  my  heart’s  desire,  | 
and  made  me  a  present  of  a  charming  little  thorough¬ 
bred  mare. 

I  rushed  out  to  look  at  her  at  once.  She  was  the 
prettiest  creature  that  ever  looked  through  a  bridle,  and 
she  came  to  me  with  an  excellent  character  for  courage, 
speed,  and  endurance.  She  was  docile  enough  in  the 
stable,  too,  it  appeared,  but  John  shook  his  head  when  [ 
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I  announced  that  I  would  try  her  at  once,  and  mutteied 
something  about  having  “  heard  that  she  would  kick  a 
town  down  if  her  temper  got  up.” 

The  mare  was  round  and  I  was  ready  in  my  habit 
in  ten  minutes,  and  away  I  went  without  seeing  cook  or 
thinking  of  ordering  dinner.  As  I  rode  on  through 
sun  and  shade  on  the  spirited  elastic-paced  mare  on  that 
bright  spring  day,  I  felt  the  happy  girl  I  was,  and  my 
heart  was  unweighted,  my  brow  unclouded,  by  a  single 
household  perplexity  or  anxiety.  It  would  always  be 
like  this,  only  better  and  brighter  as  the  long  summer 
days  and  evenings  came,  for  then  Arthur  would  be  able 
to  ride  and  drive  with  me  often.  And  if  other  cares 
and  responsibilities  came,  why  they  would  add  to  our 
pleasures  and  happiness,  and  to  our  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  !  They  would  never  be  a  source  of  trouble  or 
anxiety.  And  as  for  servants,  if  they  did  prove  contu¬ 
macious  I  would  bear  all  the  burdens  they  laid  upon  me 
cheerfully,  for  were  they  not  necessary  evils  ? 

The  mare  was  as  sprightly  as  a  cat,  and  gave  me 
plenty  to  do.  I  was  riding  all  the  time  I  was  out — that 
is  to  say,  she  made  me  fully  conscious  (though  she  did 
nothing  that  looked  like  vice)  that  she  required  very 
delicate  handling,  and  that  if  she  did  not  have  it  she 
would  make  the  one  who  neglected  her  suffer  for  the 
negligence.  Now  John  had  come  to  Arthur  with  the 
character  of  being  sober,  trustworthy,  and  careful  with 
his  horses  !  But  Guinevere,  as  I  at  once  named  my 
handsome  little  mare,  came  straight  from  a  racing  stable, 
and  looked  to  me  as  if  she  would  require  other  handling 
than  John  could  give  her.  In  fact,  I  found  her  “  kittle 
cattle  to  deal  with”  before  that  morning’s  ride  came  to 
an  end,  and  when  I  dismounted  at  the  hall-door  I 
resigned  her  into  John’s  hands  with  a  doubt. 

“  She’ll  want  plenty  of  exercise,”  I  said  suggestively. 
“  You’d  better  give  her  a  gallop  every  morning  regularly, 
and  then  whether  I  ride  or  not  she’ll  not  get  too  fresh.’’ 
Then  I  added  that  I  should  want  the  pony-carriage  round 
at  three  o’clock,  and  went  through  the  conservatory  on 
my  way  into  the  house.  There  I  found  the  gardener 
vigorously  brushing  up  five  or  six  withered  leaves  from 
three  square  yards  of  tesselated  pavement  with  a  great 
air  of  zeal  and  energy,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on 
having  at  least  cne  servant  who  was  “  unceasing,  un¬ 
resting”  at  his  work. 

My  morning’s  ride  had  been  a  brilliant  success,  and 
I  had  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  but  achieved  at  what  a 
cost !  Cook,  having  taken  offence  at  my  having  taken 
the  catering  into  my  own  hands  on  the  previous  day, 
had  apparently  resolved  to  do  nothing  whatever  without 
the  most  definite  instructions.  Accordingly  when  we 
sat  down  to  dinner  that  day  we  found  nothing  on  the 


table  but  cold  mutton  and  hot  potatoes,  and  again  Arthur 
looked  aggrieved. 

“  ’Twere  vain  to  tell  and  long  to  hear”  the  denouement 
of  that  little  friendly  dinner  to  the  Sampsons.  Cook, 
when  I  did  eventually  tackle  her  and  grapple  the  subject, 
was  so  cloudy  as  to  what  had  been  sent  to  table,  and 
what  had  been  taken  from  it,  that  I  gave  up  that  point 
hurriedly,  feeling  ashamed  of  detecting  both  her  misti¬ 
ness  and  the  cause  of  it.  And  with  that  I  gave  up  many 
other  things  !  But  this  I  did  not  realise  till  long  after¬ 
wards. 

“  You  see,  mam,”  cook  remarked  when  she  (together 
with  my  yearning  for  peace,  and  my  desire  that  Arthur 
should  fare  well  in  his  own  home  in  future)  had  fairly 
routed  all  my  resolves  as  to  ordering  the  commissariat 
myself — “  you  see,  mam,  the  one  that  has  to  cook  the 
dinners  must  know  best  what  to  border,  and  when  to 
border  it ;  and  it  isn’t  a  lady’s  place  to  go  about  to 
butchers’  and  buttermen’s  shops.  I  like  to  have  my 
tradesmen  to  come  to  the  house  each  morning  when 
I’ve  had  my  lady’s  borders  and  had  time  to  look  round 
me  and  see  what  I  do  want.” 

“  That’s  all  very  well  in  London,”  I  said  timidly, 
“  but  here — in  the  country — I  don’t  think  tradesmen  go 
round  in  that  way ;  this  is  only  a  village,  you  know.” 

“  Bless  you,  mam,”  cook  said,  taking  advantage  of 
my  obvious  timidity  on  the  spot,  and  utterly  ignoring 
my  efforts  to  preserve  a  dignified  demeanour — “  bless 
you,  mam,  the  Rj borough  tradesmen  have  all  been 
and  left  their  circulars  with  me  already,  for  they  natu¬ 
rally  supposes  in  such  a  house  as  this  that  such  matters 
are  all  in  the  cook’s  hands.” 

The  flattering  reference  to  the  style  of  my  abode  was 
coarse  but  potent.  I  gave  up  the  battle,  feeling  all  the 
while  that  I  had  fought  it  very  faultily,  unsheathed  my 
housekeeping  sword  (before  I  had  fleshed  it),  and  gave 
it  into  cook’s  keeping.  And  for  awhile  I  seemed  to  be 
reaping  the  reward  of  my  humility,  or  cowardice,  or 
laziness  (whichever  quality  it  might  be  that  actuated  me 
in  this  line  of  conduct)  in  the  series  of  well  cooked  and 
appointed  breakfasts  and  dinners  that  ensued.  It  could 
only  have  been  because  cook  was  new  to  the  place  that 
she  had  failed  us  so  signally  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Sampson  dinner,  I  told  Arthur ;  and  he  agreed  with 
me,  and  ejtpressed  his  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
absence  of  monotony  that  reigned  in  our  cuisine.  Mean¬ 
time  I  never  thought  of  asking  to  see  the  bills,  and  the 
tradesmen  seemed  to  be  politely  reluctant  to  send  them 
in.  Just  about  this  time  it  became  necessary  to  engage 
a  second  groom  or  stable-boy  for  Guinevere.  John 
was  too  heavy  a  weight  for  her  for  one  thing,  and  for 
another  he  had  a  trick  of  buck-jumping  which  mad-* 
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him  averse  to  exercising  her.  So  we  took  a  clever, 
courageous  little  imp  into  our  service  who  had  gone 
through  good  horsey  training  in  the  Ryborough  stables, 
and  who  was  known  familiarly  as  “  Spider.”  He  came 
to  us  for  merely  nominal  wages,  and  lived  in  the  house. 
I  declared  that  it  was  a  piece  of  pure  economy  to  have 
him,  “  as  such  a  mite  couldn’t  cost  much  to  keep,  and 
was  invaluable  in  the  way  of  doing  odd  jobs  for  the 
servants.” 

They  were  very  pleasant  days  in  passing,  and  even 
now  they  are  delightful  to  look  back  upon.  I  got  so 
accustomed  to  the  gardener  and  groom  quarrelling  that 
I  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of  their  complaints  of  one 
another,  and  finding  this  to  be  the  case  they  very  soon 
ceased  to  make  them.  And  as  my  table  arrangements 
were  so  excellent  without  any  supervision  on  my  part, 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  let  cook  “  gang  her  own  gait,” 
and  very  often  did  not  see  her  for  three  or  four  days. 
I  read  and  wrote,  rode  and  drove  the  days  away  right 
joyously,  and  gratified  Arthur  by  being  always  admirably 
dressed,  and  ready  to  give  his  numerous  friends  a  grace¬ 
ful  welcome. 

The  summer  brought  its  own  seasonable  amusements. 
The  neighbourhood  was  a  very  gay  one.  Archery 
meetings,  otter-hunts,  picnics,  and  other  outdoor  festivi¬ 
ties  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  we  were  to  the  fore  in  all  of  them.  Then 
some  one  gave  me  a  greyhound,  and  the  mania  for 
coursing  seized  us,  and  from  this  one  greyhound  shortly 
sprang  a  pack  of  six,  “  who  cost  next  to  nothing,”  we 
said,  for  did  they  not  live  on  dog-biscuit,  and  the  waste 
from  the  house  ?  Moreover,  they  profitably  employed 
Spider’s  spare  hours,  for  that  live'y  youth  was  apt  to 
get  into  mischief  when  his  hands  were  idle. 

“  I  suppose  you  have  thoroughly  trustworthy  servants  ? 
You  seem  to  leave  a  good  deal  to  them,”  my  mother  and 
Aunt  Emma  would  say  to  me  sometimes.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  they  always  made  the  remarks  at  what  appeared 
to  me  inopportune  times,  and  so  I  never  went  into  the 
subject  with  them.  At  times,  too,  Arthur  would 
grumble  a  little  over  some  bill  that  appeared  unduly 
heavy  until  it  was  analysed.  But  we  were  living  a  life 
that  was  too  full  of  pleasant  excitement  for  us  to  pause 
and  consider  our  ways  and  means  to  any  profitable  end. 
It  was  not  until  our  eldest  child  was  born  that  anything 
like  a  hitch  came,  and  then  it  was  in  this  wise  : — 

The  very  best  nurse  the  neighbourhood  could  supply 
had  been  secured — so  superior  a  person,  in  fact,  that 
I,  as  the  mere  mother  of  the  child,  dwindled  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  before  her  in  the  course  of  the 
first  few  days.  She  was  all  she  professed  to  be, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  needs  and  require¬ 


ments  of  a  newly-made  mother  and  a  newly-born  babe, 
and  I  felt  gratefully  all  the  time  she  was  with  me  that, 
under  God’s  blessing,  I  owed  both  my  own  and  my 
child’s  life  to  her  skill  and  tenderness.  But  she  was  a 
conscientious  woman,  and  when  she  deemed  me  physi¬ 
cally  strong  enough  to  bear  a  revelation  she  would 
make  one  to  me,  regardless  of  my  mental  weakness. 
She  would  not  for  the  world  have  jarred  the  bed  on 
which  I  was  lying,  nor  would  she  suffer  a  sound  to  be 
made  in  the  room.  But  she  jarred  my  nerves  and 
put  an  undue  strain  upon  my  brain  in  her  ignorance  of 
the  direct  effect  which  mind  has  upon  matter. 

“  As  soon  as  you  are  about  again,  and  able  to  bear 
the  worry,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  you  part  with 
cook,’’  she  would  say,  worrying  me  by  the  suggestion, 
or  rather  with  the  doubt  and  distrust  the  suggestion 
implied,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  a  blow  or  a 
piece  of  dejinitely-given  bad  news  would  have  done  ; 
and  when  I  would  moan  feebly  or  sigh  impatiently  in 
response,  she  would  give  an  extra  turn  to  the  mental 
screw  by  saying,  “  How  servants  can  reconcile  it  to 
their  consciences  to  take  advantage  of  their  masters  and 
mistresses,  especially  at  such  a  time  as  this,  I  can’t  think  !” 

I  knew  that  there  was  more  behind  that  lament,  and  I 
knew  that  my  weakness  rendered  investigation  impos¬ 
sible  just  then,  and  she  knew  it  too,  and  yet  for  the 
life  of  her  she  seemed  to  be  unable  to  avoid  skating 
round  the  subject,  distressing  me  by  that  want  of  tact 
which  is  in  such  complete  sympathy  with  powerless¬ 
ness,  that  it  never  forces  the  feeling  upon  the  patient. 
She  had,  indeed,  the  most  exquisite  tenderness  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  all  my  bodily  wants  and  ailments.  But  it 
was  beyond  her  to  feel  that  in  my  helplessness  I 
“  worried”  over  the  mere  shadow  of  that  substance 
which  gave  me  no  manner  of  trouble  or  anxiety  when  I 
was  up  and  well. 

She  gave  place  in  due  time  to  the  baby’s  regular 
attendant — a  young  woman  whose  last  mistress  leadily 
vouched  for  her  possessing  every  good  quality  I  asked 
about — and  with  her  advent  fresh  complications  arose. 
Her  place  was  in  the  nursery  with  my  child,  and  in  this, 
at  least,  I  was  firm  !  I  insisted  upon  her  keeping  her 
place,  which  insistance  caused  the  housemaid  to 
rebel,  as  she  declared  she  had  not  been  engaged  to 
wait  on  the  nursery,  and  if  she  did  she  might  as  well 
go  as  “  general”  at  once.  However,  I  managed  in 
some  way  or  other  to  adjust  these  differences,  and  so 
two  years  of  our  married  life  slipped  by  without  any¬ 
thing  eventful  occurring  save  the  birth  of  a  little  son, 
and  the  exposure,  discomfiture,  and  discharge  of  my 
excellent  professed  cook,  who  had  kept  house  for  me 
s  o  liberally,  and  on  such  a  rapidly-ascending  scale,  that 
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we  found  we  had  considerably  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  our  income  of  a  thousand  a  year  and  were  a  good 
deal  in  debt. 

“  We  must  retrench  !”  we  said  to  one  another,  and  in 
those  unharassed  days  we  said  it  cheerfully  enough. 
Soon  we  found  it  was  extremely  easy  to  say  it  and  ex¬ 
tremely  difEcult  to  do  it.  “  You  can’t  get  on  in  the 
country  without  some  kind  of  trap,”  Arthur  said,  “  and, 
poor  little  woman,  you’re  so  fond  of  the  mare  that  it’s  a 
thousand  pities  she  should  go.  We  must  cut  down  in 
the  house.” 

“  I’ll  get  cheaper  servants  ;  I'm  sure  they’re  just  as 
good,”  I  said  hopefully.  “  Nurse  I  can’t  part  with,  she’s 
so  devoted  to  the  children.”  So  we  talked  the  subject 
over  till  it  ended  in  our  paring  off  John  and  the  Spider, 
and  cook  !  The  gardener,  at  fifty  pounds  a  year,  w'e  also 
dispensed  with ,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  services  of 
a  “job  gardener”  (who  hadn’t  the  knack  of  taking  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  whose  crops  were  always  late  and  poor 
in  consequence).  And  then  we  started  fresh,  as  we  said, 
in  a  self-congr.itnlatory  spirit,  with  a  new  staff  consisting 
of  an  unsophisticated  “  plain  cook”  and  a  rough  but 
honest  and  hard-working  young  groom,  from  some 
remote  spot  near  the  Land’s  End.  Between  this  guile¬ 
less  pair  and  the  superior  domestics  of  the  past,  nurse 
was  the  golden  link  !  How  we  fared  under  the  bene¬ 
ficent  auspices  of  the  trio  shall  be  told  further  on.  In 
this  place  I  will  only  say  that  my  undeveloped  house¬ 
keeping  instincts  were  aroused  to  this  extent,  that  I 
began  to  order  and  supervise  to  an  extent  that  enabled 
me  to  give  a  rough  guess  as  to  whether  we  had  been 
grossly  cheated  or  not  when  our  monthly  bills  came  in. 
But  the  work  of  doing  this  was  new  and  not  congenial 
to  me  in  those  days,  and  in  doing  it  I  am  aware  now 
that  I  most  reprehensibly  let  other  duties  slide  by  unful¬ 
filled.  For  one  thing,  though  my  children  were  dearer 
to  me  than  my  life,  I  was  too  credulous  where  they  were 
concerned.  I  believed  in  the  nurse’s  exaggerated  ex¬ 
pression  of  affection  for  them  when  I  was  present,  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  her  care  and  tenderness  never 
relaxed  when  I  was  absent.  “  jyly  children  and  nursery 
are  models  of  cleanliness  and  quiet,”  I  would  say  when 
other  people  told  their  tales  of  woe  ;  “  you  should  do 


as  I  have  done,  get  a  really  superior  young  woman 
who,”  &c.,  &c .,  and  then  I  would  go  on  to  chant  my 
nurse’s  praises,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
taking  the  glitter  for  gold  entirely  upon  trust,  and  with¬ 
out  having  subjected  it  to  anything  like  a  real  test.  I 
had  never  been  taught  (are  many  girls  ?)  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  either  a  mother  or  a  housekeeper,  and  such 
rude  knowledge  as  I  had  acquired  from  observation 
and  intuition  had  never  been  trained.  Consequently  I 
was  in  this  position  ;  (is  it  an  unusual  one  ?)  while  I  was 
giving  my  m  ind  and  energies  to  any  one  province  of  my 
kingdom  the  virtual  rulers  of  the  other  provinces  were 
free  to  run  riot.  At  this  juncture  the  supervision  of  the 
noble  savage  who  ruled  the  roast  in  the  kitchen  was  my 
chief  consideration,  and  so  my  writing  (I  had  just  begun 
to  use  my  pen  professionally)  fell  into  arrears.  My  gar¬ 
den  show'ed  an  amount  of  “  greenery”  that  was  not  credit¬ 
able  to  the  “job”  gardener  ;  my  mare’s  coat  and  temper 
both  became  rougher  than  was  pretty  or  pleasant ;  and — 
worst  of  all — my  little  son  grew  paler  than  was  natural 
in  such  a  healthy-born  child  bred  in  such  pure  air ! 
Something  was  utterly  wrong  somewhere  !  What  was 
it  ?  and  where  was  it  ? 

While  I  was  endeavouring  to  solve  this  problem 
Arthur  said  to  me — 

“  I’ve  made  an  arrangement  with  our  creditors  to 
give  up  two  hundred  a  year  to  pay  them  off;  so  just 
bear  in  mind  that  we’ve  only  eight  hundred  a  year 
to  live  on,  and  cut  things  as  close  as  you  can,  little 
woman  !” 

It  was  clear  to  me  from  the  moment  he  said  this  that 
we  were  in  dismal  straits,  for  I  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  pare  and  prune  off  any  more  of 
our  expenses ,  they  all  seemed  so  entirely  necessary  in 
those  days.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  the  little  mare 
should  go,  and  in  our  haste  to  economise  we  sold  her 
at  a  loss.  To  our  chagrin  the  pony’s  appetite  increased 
from  the  day  of  Guinevere’s  departure — at  least  the  next 
quarter’s  bill  for  corn,  hay,  and  beans  was  precisely 
the  same  as  if  she  had  still  been  stabled  with  us ! 
It  did  not  occur  to  us  then  that  the  “  rough  but 
honest”  young  man  from  the  Land’s  End  was  not  above 
suspicion ! 
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KT  the  begionlDg  of  every  year  most 
of  us  not  only  form  good  resolu¬ 
tions,  but  indulge  iu  pleasant  day¬ 
dreams  of  anticipation.  Not  only 
do  we  intend  to  be  so  good,  com- 
with  what  our  consciences  tell  us 
we  have  been,  but  we  have  hopeful  visions, 
^  promising  many  bright  and  beautiful  aspects 

fof  the  coming  year.  Obviously  there  are 
some  persons  whose  anticipations  take  an 
opposite  direction,  and  who  indulge  in  de¬ 
pressing  expectations,  only  shaken  in  their 
belief  that  the  year  just  expired  has  been  the 
worst  possible  by  the  conviction  that  the  year 
to  come  will  be  considerably  worse  ;  but  we  trust  such 
dismal  prophets  of  evil  are  in  the  minority,  and  that 
minds  of  larger  grasp  and  healthier  calibre  are  right  in 
their  aspirations  after  a  better  and  happier  life.  We 
have  written  before  now  of  the  wretched  Pessimist 
philosophy  (if,  indeed,  it  deserves  so  grand  a  name), 
which,  travelling  from  the  Dan  to  the  Beersheba  of 
hnman  experience,  can  only  find  that  everything  is 
barren  and  worthless,  can  see  no  flowers  blooming  and 
hear  no  birds  singing.  Better,  far  better,  is  the  hopeful 
enthusiasm  which  looks  forward  for  a  sun  to  shine 
from  behind  a  cloud,  and  believes  that  the  abundant 
buds  will  develop  into  an  abundant  blossom. 

There  will  be  disappointments  even  for  the  mode¬ 
rately  sanguine  ;  considerable  disappointment  for  those 
whose  aerial  architecture  is  of  a  more  magnificent 
order  ;  but,  after  all  fair  allowance  has  been  made  for 
such  failures,  there  will  be  enough  of  success  left  to 
encourage  us  to  trust  that  our  lives  have  great  capa¬ 
bilities  of  improvement.  We  may  have  planned  on  too 
extensive  a  scale,  not  counted  with  sufficient  care  the 
expense  of  the  towers  and  halls  of  our  castles  in  the 
air,  not  estimated  with  any  reasonable  approach  to 
accuracy  the  labour  involved  in  the  building,  or  the 
favourable  circumstances  essential ;  but  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  we  shall  find  that,  like  the  fairy  castle 
of  the  old  romances,  the  embattled  towers  are  only 
mountain  crags,  and  the  spacious  chambers  clefts  and 
caverns  in  the  rock,  we  shall  discover  also  that  we 
have  gained  something  in  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  disillusion  should  impart  new  mental  strength. 

The  month  of  February  appears  to  open  the  year 
of  expectation  and  of  work  to  realise  expectations. 


The  music  of  the  festivities  has  faded  from  our  ears, 
and  the  festivities  themselves  are  half  forgotten ;  the 
ice  which  bound  the  earth  in  frozen  bonds  has  broken 
up,  and  more  genial  airs  breathe  upon  us  from  the 
broad  meadows.  The  days  have  perceptibly  lengthened, 
and  we  seem  to  have  a  new  light  on  our  lives.  “  Old 
things  have  passed  away  the  last  year  is  as  dead  as 
history  can  make  it,  and  we  resolve  to  lead  a  new  life, 
budding,  blossoming,  rejoicing  in  ourselves  and  making 
others  rejoice,  realising  happiness  which  is  as  yet  but  the 
promise  of  a  dream,  but  which  we  are  certain  in  our 
inmost  hearts  will  be  a  very  delightful  reality  before 
another  winter  comes. 

Youth  is,  perhaps,  pre-eminently  the  season  of  hope. 
Poets  say  it  is  so  ;  moralisers  and  sermonisers  say  it  is 
so.  But  poets  are  apt  to  allow  their  thoughts  to  run  in 
imitative  grooves,  and  sing  over  the  old  songs  without 
thinking  much  of  their  meaning ;  and  moralisers  and 
sermonisers  very  often  repeat  time-honoured  maxims, 
as  school-children  write  the  words  of  the  copies  set 
them,  without  troubling  themselves  greatly  about  the 
value  of  the  precepts.  Youth  is  certainly  a  season  of 
hope,  but  as  certainly  not  exclusively  ihe  season.  There 
is  no  period,  until  that  sad  time  when  advanced  years 
make  life  a  mere  physical  existence — no  period  when 
life  is  not,  in  sound,  well-regulated  minds,  an  active 
principle,  helping  to  clear  mental  powers  of  accretions 
of  unwholesome  despondencies  and  misunderstood 
experiences.  We  all  have  had  experiences  of  dis¬ 
appointments,  and,  while  life  lasts,  may  look  for  more ; 
but  we  have  also  had  experiences,  scarcely  known  to 
youth,  of  adversities  overcome,  of  strong  wrestlings,  in 
which  evil  thoughts  and  influences  have  been  mastered 
and  beaten  down,  and  in  that  experience  we  have  foun¬ 
dations  for  a  wider  hope,  for,  if  we  have  reasoned 
rightly,  we  know  more  surely  how  much  of  good  there 
is  in  the  world,  how  potent  it  is,  and  how  it  lies  within 
our  reach,  if  we  will  only  resolutely  reach  forth  to 
grasp  it.  Strictly  speaking,  youth  has  more  dreams 
than  hopes,  for  the  hope  of  more  matured  minds  has  a 
basis  of  experience.  In  dreams  nothing  seems  im¬ 
possible  ;  the  castles  built  are  veritable  palaces  of  en¬ 
chantment,  and  the  pictures  of  ourselves  projected  into 
the  future  are  as  unreal  as  the  flitting  fairies,  the 
resplendent  warriors,  and  the  lovely  ladies  of  a  dramatic 
spectacle. 

The  castles  in  the  air  of  maturer  life  are  planned 
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with  a  greater  regard  to  possibilities  than  those  sketched 
by  the  vivid  imagination  of  early  youth.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  visions  which  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
enthusiastic  girl,  or  the  boy  whose  head  is  filled  with 
tales  of  adventure,  are  all  so  much  moonshine.  The 
girl  is  no  more  likely  to  be  the  beautiful  bride  of  a 
nobleman,  the  very  flower  of  knighthood  and  possessed 
of  boundless  wealth,  with  halls,  and  bowers,  and 
gardens,  and  fountains,  and  pleasures  innumerable,  than 
the  boy  is  to  be  a  youthful  adventurer,  killing  giants, 
a  victor  over  all  comers  in  desperate  frays,  and  the 
beloved  of  the  most  peerless  princess  in  the  whole 
world.  Of  course  we  smile  at  all  such  nonsense,  and 
look  very  wise  when  we  tell  the  girl  that  she  may  think 
herself  very  fortunate  if  she  marries  a  tolerably  good- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  moderate  income,  and  enjoys  a 
fair  share  of  health  and  domestic  happiness.  She  had 
far  better,  we  counsel  her,  forget  romances  and  poetical 
nonsense,  and  prepare  herself  rationally  to  make  the 
best  of  a  commonplace  but  not  necessarily  unhappy  life. 
As  for  the  boy,  he  is  told  plainly  that  there  are  no 
dragons  or  giants  in  the  world  now-a-days,  no  chance 
of  being  a  knight  renowned  for  matchless  courage  and 
courtesy,  and  that,  if  a  “  pirate  of  the  isles”  were  now 
possible,  he  would  very  soon  be  captured  and  igno- 
miniously  hanged. 

So  we  demolish  their  castles — the  wonderful  edifices 
planned  in  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night,  partly  in  all 
sober  earnestness  and  partly  in  dreams — demolish  them 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  as  grown-up  and  sen¬ 
sible  persons  should,  and  then  proceed  to  build  castles 
of  our  own  with  remarkable  rapidity  of  architecture. 
Our  castles  will  not  be  vast  and  rambling,  picturesque 
but  unreal  as  those  designed  by  painters  of  weird  ima¬ 
ginings,  but  snug,  comfortable,  and  appropriate.  We 
are  quite  sure  we  know  how  to  set  about  the  work, 
have  no  misgivings  as  to  its  realisation.  Our  great 
merits  will  be  recognised  and  rewarded  at  last ;  the 
social  position  from  which  we  have  been  so  long  un¬ 
justly  excluded  must  be  conceded  to  us  before  another 
year  has  passed  ;  our  children,  so  charming,  good,  and 
clever,  must  make  their  way  in  the  world — Tom’s 
abilities  must  carve  a  way  to  distinction,  Arabella’s 
beauty  and  accomplishments  must  gain  for  her  a  rich 
and  good  husband.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
coming  year  will  greatly  improve  our  worldly  position, 
and  then  we  can  enjoy  the  tour  we  have  set  our  hearts 
upon,  the  country-house  where  all  deligl.ts  will  abound. 


the  charming  society  which  will  be  attracted  by  our 
well-arranged  dinners,  our  choice  pictures,  and  our 
liberal  hospitality.  Social  honours  will  be  showered  on 
us  ;  local  influence  will  attend  us — perhaps,  who  knows  ? 
even  higher  distinctions.  We  are  not  too  sanguine,  oh ! 
dear  no  !  We  are  not  boys  and  girls  who  build  non¬ 
sensical  castles  in  the  air,  but  practical  people  who 
have  worked  very  hard  and  lived  very  carefully,  and  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  our  aspira¬ 
tions  are  absurd,  and  that  we  have  not  very  good  reason 
to  believe  that  we  shall  be  as  fortunate  as  other  people. 

“  Ah  !”  says  the  stander-by,  “  men  and  women  are 
but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  but  their  toys  are  not 
the  same.  They  do  not  dream  about  pegtops  and 
skipping-ropes,  or,  as  the  big  brothers  and  sisters  do, 
of  the  pleasures  of  an  enchanted  world,  but  they  are 
quite  as  hopeful ;  and  to  them,  too,  disappointments  will 
come.”  The  fabric,  so  lovingly  reared,  may  collapse ; 
the  structure  prove  to  be  baseless,  the  rosy  tints  of  the 
atmosphere  become  cold  and  leaden.  The  country- 
house,  with  its  festivities  and  guests,  may  be  a  dream 
only;  Tom  may  think  himself  fortunate  to  secure  a  clerk¬ 
ship,  and  Arabella  be  an  anxious,  but  at  heart  happy 
wife  and  mother,  who  has  to  look  sharply  after  her 
tradesmen's  accounts. 

Such  disappointments,  rightly  viewed,  only  show  that 
we  have  allowed  our  imagination  to  run  away  with  our 
judgment,  not  necessarily  that  our  life  is  burdensome 
and  our  efforts  unrewarded.  We  hoped  to  obtain  more 
than  in  reason  we  had  any  right  to  expect ;  but  let  us 
ask  ourselves  the  question  fairly,  have  we  not  gained 
something  very  well  worth  living  for  ?  When  the 
phantom  castle  is  shattered,  a  pleasant  world  is  left 
behind,  and  in  it  we  may  find,  if  we  will,  great  means 
of  enjoyment.  No  life  is  wasted  ;  there  should  not  be 
any  feeling  of  acute  disappointment  when  the  winter  of 
the  year  comes,  if  our  conscience  tells  us  that  we  have 
really  tried  to  make  the  best  of  our  opportunities,  really' 
endeavoured  to  make  our  lives  the  means  of  happiness 
to  others.  If  we  have  done  so  veritably,  we  have 
gained  happiness  for  ourselves.  We  have  failed  to 
make  shadows  substances,  but  what  substantial  good  we 
have  gained !  The  good  of  our  lives  is  put  out  to 
compound  interest  in  the  world,  and  those  to  come 
after  us,  if  not  Immediately  ourselves,  will  have  the 
fruition.  That  it  may  be  so  we  may  all  hope,  and,j 
as  each  day  passes,  we  shall  see  some  of  the  results — 
very  substantial,  and  not  a  “  castle  in  the  air.”  < 

G.  R.  E. 
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BY  RITA. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PAYMENT. 

N  that  eventful  Saturday,  the  1 6th  of 
May,  I  prepared  for  dinner  with  a 
heart  like  lead.  With  flushed,  feverish 
cheeks,  and  eyes  unnaturally  bright 
and  large,  I  went  downstairs  with 
all  the  strength  and  self-command  of  which 
I  was  capable,  knowing  that  I  had  a  duty 
to  perform,  a  work  to  accomplish,  and 
resolved  that  I  would  not  shrink  from  it, 
however  painful,  however  hard.  I  found  my 
cousin  in  the  drawing-room  alone.  My  mother 
was  dressing ;  my  father  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  City.  Bertie  was  upstairs  in  his  own  room. 

George  came  eagerly  forward  to  welcome  me.  I 
remember  thinking, even  then,  how  awkward  and  clumsy 
he  looked,  and  wondering  to  myself,  in  a  dreamy,  far- 
off  way,  why  it  was  his  face  always  reminded  me  so 
strongly  of  a  boiled  calf’s  head  minus  the  lemon.  Some¬ 
how  it  always  gave  me  that  impression.  I  shook  hands 
with  him  quietly  enough,  and  then  we  fell  into  our 
usual  style  of  conversation. 

“  What  an  age  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you  !”  remarks 
George,  fidgeting  in  his  usual  nervous,  uncomfortable 
manner  with  the  ornaments  on  the  table  near  him. 

“  Is  it  ?”  I  answer  absently.  “  I  thought  you  were 
here  on  Monday  last,  and  this  is  only  Saturday.” 

“  Yes ;  but  then,  you  know,  days  go  for  nothing 
when — when  a  fellow,  you  know,  Maud - ” 

Crash  !  Down  goes  the  glass  paper-weight  from  his 
hands  on  to  the  floor,  and  I  start  nervously  from  my 
seat. 


“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  says  my  cousin,  also  springing 
up,  and  contriving  to  knock  down  his  chair,  upset  a 
book  with  his  elbow,  and  finally  get  himself  hopelessly 
entangled  in  the  ruin  around  him  (somehow  George’s 
visits  are  always  detrimental  to  the  knickknacks  and 
furniture  of  the  room)  ;  “  I  am  so  awkward,  Maud.” 

“  Indeed  you  are,”  I  answer.  "  A  bull  in  a  china- 
shop  is  about  as  comfortable  a  visitor  as  you  are  in  a 
drawing-room.  Now,  will  you  oblige  me  by  keeping 
your  hands  off  that  table  ?  These  things  are  only  meant 
to  be  looked  at.” 

“  Oh  dear  !’’  he  says  helplessly,  as  he  folds  his  great, 
clumsy-Iooking  hands  together,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to 


keep  them  out  of  mischief,  as  Dr.  Watts’s  delightful 
little  hymn  suggests.  “  I  wish  I  could  please  you 
better,  Maud,  but  then  I  am  such  a  great  uncouth 
fellow,  I  know,  and  you  are  such  a  delicate  little 
fairy.” 

Crash  ! 

“  Good  gracious,  George  !”  I  cry  In  horror,  “  what 
are  you  doing  now  ?” 

He  has  come  to  grief  once  more,  having  chosen  the 
most  fragile  chair  in  the  room  to  sit  upon,  and  in  his 
nervous  agitation  edged  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  me, 
until,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sentiments,  he  is  sprawling 
at  my  feet  in  a  most  undignified  attitude,  with  the 
chair  splintered  to  atoms  beside  him  !  I  help  him 
to  his  feet,  too  heavy-hearted  to  laugh  and  make 
fun  of  him  as  I  usually  do,  and  having  picked  up  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  unfortunate  chair,  I  take  them 
out  of  the  room,  having  first  pointed  out  to  George  the 
advisability  of  choosing  a  substantial  seat  for  himself 
after  this  contretemps. 

It  is  an  intense  relief  when  my  mother  comes  in,  and 
then  Bertie  and  my  father  enter,  after  which  dinner  is 
announced,  and  my  tortures  begin  afresh.  I  sit  next  to 
George.  Of  course,  as  a  natural  consequence,  I  am 
splashed  with  soup,  deluged  with  overturned  glasses  of 
wine,  obliged  to  dodge  the  attentions  of  George’s 
knives  and  forks,  which  seem  afflicted  with  a  strange 
desire  to  leave  their  owner’s  plate  and  fly  in  some  one’s 
face  every  moment,  nudged  by  George’s  elbow  just 
when  I  am  raising  my  glass  to  my  lips ;  and,  in  fact, 
made  thoroughly  uncomfortable  by  his  obtrusive,  not 
to  say  extraordinary,  attentions,  and  the  constant  titters 
of  the  housemaid,  who,  I  verily  believe,  enjoys  the 
scene  immensely,  and  acts  it  ell  over  again  for  cook’s 
benefit  in  the  kitchen  an  hour  afterwards. 

But  fortunately  all  things  come  to  an  end,  and  so 
does  dinner,  and  then  I  give  a  sigh  of  relief  as  I  escape 
with  my  mother  to  the  drawing-room,  and  know  that 
I  am  safe  for  half- an- hour  at  least.  I  go  to  the  piano 
and  begin  to  play. 

“  A  letter  for  you,  miss.” 

I  turn  at  the  sound  of  the  housemaid’s  voice  and  take 
the  letter  from  the  waiter  in  her  hand.  I  read  it,  then 
give  it  to  my  mother  as  she  sits  working  in  the  corner 
by  the  bow  window. 

“  An  invitation  from  Grace  Mowbray,”  I  say — “  a 
dance  this  day  week.  Can  we  go,  ntiamma  ?” 
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“  Oh  yes,  if  you  like,”  answers  my  mother.  “  But 
you  have  no  dress,  Maud.” 

“  True  enough,”  I  said  lightly,  “but  I  can  get  one 
by  that  time  ;  at  least - ”  I  pause  suddenly,  remem¬ 

bering  I  gave  those  five  pounds  to  Bertie  this  afternoon 
to  pay  off  that  debt  to  his  tailor  which  had  been  owing 
so  long.  “  At  least,  I  can  contrive  to  make  my  white 
one  do  again  with  some  fresh  trimming.  If  Bertie  cares 
to  go  I  should  like  it  very  much  ;  it  is  so  long  since  I 
have  had  a  dance.” 

“  Here  comes  Bertie.  You  had  better  ask  him,”  said 
mamma  as  she  left  the  room. 

I  looked  up.  Bertie  and  George  came  in  together. 
How  nervous  my  brother  looked  ;  how  anxiously  his 
eyes  sought  mine  !  I  smiled  encouragingly  at  him.  I 
was  determined  I  would  not  let  him  see  what  it  cost  me 
to  appear  careless  and  indifferent.  Presently  he  said 
he  was  going  to  have  a  smoke,  and  on  my  cousin  de¬ 
clining  as  usual  to  join  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fragrant  weed — George  never  smoked  if  he  could  stop 
by  me — he  left  us  alone  together. 

Now  was  my  opportunity.  Cheer  up,  faint  heart ; 
gain  courage,  poor  little  weak  spirit.  The  time  has 
come,  and  you  must  nerve  yourself  for  the  trial.  So  I 
say  as  I  sit  at  the  piano  playing  little  dreamy  fragments 
of  Mendelssohn  from  time  to  time,  while  George  heaves 
spasmodic  sighs  as  a  kind  of  subdued  accompaniment 
in  the  background. 

But  this  won’t  do,  I  think  to  myself;  the  time  is 
passing,  and  my  task  remains  unperformed  still.  With 
a  violent  effort  to  be  cool  and  composed  I  turn  suddenly 
round  to  find  my  cousin’s  adoring  eyes  fixed  eagerly  on 
me. 

“  George,”  I  say,  making  a  frantic  plunge  into  the 
midst  of  the  subject,  “  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour. 
Will  you  ?” 

“  A  favour  !”  he  cries  eagerly.  “  Of  course,  Maud  ; 
a  hundred  if  you  like.  What  is  it  ?  I  am  awfully — I 
mean  I  am  only  too  happy  to  do  anything  in  the  world 
for  you." , 

Ah  !  I  know  that,  you  poor  foolish  fellow,  and  I  feel 
so  mean,  so  contemptible,  while  I  ask  you. 

“  Well,  George  !”  I  say,  hesitating,  and  feeling  the 
hot  crimson  flush  spreading  from  my  cheeks  up  to  the 
very  roots  of  my  hair — “  1  want  you  to  let  me  have — 
twenty  pounds,  and  I  can’t  promise  to  repay  you — not 

for  a  long  time,  but - ”  I  stop  abruptly.  I  cannot  say 

any  more. 

“  My  darling,  don’t  talk  of  payment.  What  would 
I  not  give  you  ? — all  the  world  if  I  had  it,  Maud — for 
a  smile  or  a  look !  Do  you  want  it  to-night  ?” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  clasping  my  hot  hands .  tightly 


together,  and  feeling,  oh,  so  horribly  ashamed  of 
myself ! 

He  takes  a  pocket-book  from  his  coat,  and  without 
a  word  draws  out  some  bank-notes  and  gold,  then 
lays  them  down  before  me. 

“  Just  enough,”  he  says,  pretending  not  to  notice  my 
confusion.  “  Leaves  me  four-and-sixpence  for  present 
expenses.” 

I  try  to  thank  him— I  try  to  speak — but  I  cannot  do 
it.  No  words  will  come.  I  gasp  for  breath.  I  see 
how  frightened  he  looks.  Then  with  a  great  effort  I 
calm  myself.  I  force  back  the  hot,  foolish,  tears  from 
my  eyes.  I  bend  and  kiss  those  coarse  clumsy  hands 
at  which  I  have  laughed  so  often. 

“  Oh,  Maud,  don’t !”  he  whispers  hoarsely,  “  or  I 
shall  make  a  fool  of  myself  as  usual.” 

He  never  asks  why  I  want  the  money  ;  he  never  even 
says  he  is  surprised  at  such  a  strange  demand.  His 
generous  heart  gives  it,  as  he  has  given  his  love  long 
ago,  to  me — to  me,  who  care  so  little  for  it.  I  pour 
out  glad,  wild  words  of  gratitude  and  relief,  and  some¬ 
how — I  cannot  tell  how  or  why — George  is  kneeling 
at  my  feet  and  telling  me  the  old,  old  story  of  his  love — 
the  story  I  know  so  well — the  story  I  heed  so  little, 
because  kis  lips  tell  it. 

But  that  night  Bertie  is  saved,  and  George  and  I  are 
engaged  to  be  married. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  the  night  of  Grace  Mowbray’s  party.  I  have  been 
engaged  to  George  Stevenson  for  just  a  week.  Of 
course  he  is  coming  with  us  to-night.  He  is  the  most 
terribly  devoted  lover  to  me.  He  is  just  as  awkward 
and  uncouth  as  ever,  yet  somehow  I  do  not  laugh,  or 
tease,  or  make  fun  of  him  in  the  old  merry  way.  I 
seem  to  have  no  heart  to  do  it  now.  George  looks  sadly 
at  me  often,  and  says  he  would  give  anything  to  hear 
me  jest  and  laugh  and  mock  at  his  awkward  ways  and 
uncomfortably  noisy  attentions  as  I  used  to  do,  but  I 
cannot.  I  wish  I  could — oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  !  I 
ask  myself  sometimes,  Is  it  really  true  that  I  am  an 
affianced  wife  ?  The  fact  lies  heavily,  wearily,  upon 
my  aching  heart,  robbing  it  of  all  peace,  all  gladness 
now.  And  I  feel  as  if  years  must  have  passed  since  I 
gave  that  promise  to  Bertie,  since  I  went  to  him  with 
the  payment  of  his  error  in  my  hands — the  payment  that 
had  cost  me  all  my  heart’s  love  and  peace. 

But  the  cloud  has  left  his  brow ;  the  light  has  come 
back  to  his  eyes  ;  he  knelt  by  me  only  last  Sunday  night 
in  my  quiet  little  room,  and  with  clasped  hands  and  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  we  both  prayed  so  earnestly,  so  gratefully 
together  for  forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  the  past,  for 
strength  to  resist  temptation  in  the  future. 
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REPAYMENT. 

Grace  Mowbray  and  I  are  old  friends.  We  were 
schoolfellows  for  many  years,  and  since  we  have  grown 
op  to  girlhood  have  indulged  in  the  usual  confidential 
intercourse  of  young  lady  friends — that  is  to  say,  we 
have  walked  together,  gone  to  the  same  parties  together, 
exchanged  confidences  as  to  our  conquests.  See.,  Sec. 
Grace  has  lovers  innumerable.  She  is  very  pretty — a 
desperate  flirt,  but  a  charming  girl  for  all  that,  and  I 
am  very  fond  of  her.  It  is  at  her  house  I  first  met 
Lawrence  Grey — Lawrence,  who  seemed  to  me  then 
even  as  he  seems  now,  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
the  shape  of  man — all  that  a  girl  could  love  and 
reverence  and  trust  in — Lawrence,  who  loved  me 
from  that  first  hour  we  met,  even  as  I  loved  him. 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  I  do  not  even 
know  where  he  is  now,  and  I  tell  myself  it  is  better 
for  me  that  I  remain  in  this  ignorance — much  better 
now,  for  I  am  engaged  to  George,  and  my  brief  foolish 
love-dream  is  over — a  thing  of  the  past.  Yet  though 
I  say  it  and  try  to  believe  it  with  all  my  strength  of 
will,  I  cannot  forget  Lawrence  yet.  I  cannot  be 
content. 

I  make  my  toilette  for  the  party  at  Grace  Mowbray’s 
very  indifferently.  On  the  strength  of  my  engagement 
I  have  a  new  dress — a  rich  white  silk — for  the  occa¬ 
sion — a  dress  that  seems  to  me  almost  too  bridal-like  to 
wear.  But  it  is  my  mother’s  wish,  and  I  put  it  on. 
When  I  enter  the  drawing-room  George  is  there  alone. 
He  looks,  it  seems  to  me,  even  more  awkward,  more 
like  the  calPs  head,  than  ever.  I  believe  if  I  had  a 
lemon  in  my  hand  I  should  feel  strongly  inclined  to  pat 
it  in  his  mouth  in  order  to  make  the  resemblance  per¬ 
fect.  He  has  a  gorgeous  bouquet  in  his  hands  for  me, 
but  when  he  sees  me  he  seems  too  taken  aback  by  my 
appearance  to  say  a  word.  I  grow  tired  of  his  staring 
at  me,  so  I  say  impatiently,  “  George,  do  for  goodness’ 
sake  say  something.  Whatever  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?’* 

“  Oh,  Maud  !’’  he  gasps  with  a  frantic  clutch  at  the 
bouquet,  “  you  look  like — like  an  angel !” 

I  laughed — a  bitter  little  laugh  that  was  certainly 
very  far  from  any  resemblance  to  the  chaste  mirth  of  a 
celestial  being,  supposing  it  was  capable  of  enjoying 
anything  of  the  kind. 

“  Do  I  ?”  I  said ;  “  are  those  flowers  for  me, 
George  ?” 

“Yes,  darling,  if  you  will  accept  them.” 

“  How  did  you  get  so  many  colours  together  ?”  I 
asked.  “  You  must  have  had  a  specimen  of  everything 
n  floriculture  to  compose  such  a  bouquet  as  that." 


give  me  all  the  best  of  each  kind.” 

“  That  accounts  for  it,  then,”  I  said,  quietly  prepar¬ 
ing  to  take  the  unfortunate  bouquet  to  pieces.  “  What 
do  you  think  of  my  dress,  George 

“You  look — lovely — quite — in  fact,  almost — as  lovely 
as  a — hride  /”  he  gasped  put  in  sudden  desperation — as 
if  that  idea  could  be  aught  but  horrible  to  me — poor 
awkward  George ! 

“  What !"  I  cried  indignantly.  “  How  dare  you  say 
such  a  thing,  George  ?  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  go 
with  you  at  all  after  such  a  speech  !” 

“  Oh,  Maud  !”  pleads  my  unfortunate  lover,  making 
a  frantic  plunge  at  my  hand,  while  the  boiled  hue  of  his 
face  becomes  tinged  with  a  lobster-like  scarlet  in  his 
excitement.  “  I  am  so  sorry — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am 
sure — oh,  why  is  it  I  can  never  say  anything  that  pleases 
you  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I’m  sure,”  I  answered,  dragging  my 
hand  impatiently  away.  “You  never  do,  at  all  events  !” 

I  go  on  arranging  my  flowers,  and  George  watches 
me.  Presently  I  look  up  at  him. 

“  Come  here  !”  I  say  quietly. 

He  approaches  timidly,  evidently  half  afraid  of 
another  rebuff.  With  all  his  ugliness  and  awkwardness 
George  is  very  sensitive. 

“  You  have  no  flowers  in  your  coat,”  I  say.  “  Bend 
down  and  I  will  pin  these  in  for  you.” 

How  delighted  he  looks  as  he  obeys  me  !  He  bends 
timidly,  bashfully  forward,  like  a  subject  to  a  queen, 
and  I  put  the  tiny  bouquet  I  have  arranged  in  his 
buttonhole. 

Suddenly  I  start  back. 

“  George,’’  I  exclaim,  “  what  in  the  world  have  you 
put  on  your  head  ?  It  smells  like  a  hairdresser’s  shop  !” 

I  make  a  grimace  of  disgust  and  step  back  from 
him  as  I  speak. 

“  I  went  to  have  my  hair  cut,”  falters  poor  unlucky 
George,  “  and  the  fellow  said,  *  Would  I  have  some 
pomade  something — I  forget  the  name — on  it,’  and  I — 
I  was  thinking  of  you,  Maud — and  I  said  ‘  yes.’  Does 
it  smell  very  strong,  really  ?” 

“  It  is  quite  disgusting,”  I  say  angrily ;  “  and  you 
know,  George,  how  I  hate  to  see  men  perfumed  and 
scented  like  that.  It  is  just  like  the  shopmen  when- 
they  go  out  for  a  holiday  !”, 

“  I  am  sure  I  am  awfully  sorry,  dear,”  he  repeats 
humbly,  “  Perhaps  it  will  go  off  soon.*’ 

“  Go  off!”  I  cry  in  renewed  disgust.  “  No  chance 
of  that  for  two  days  at  least.  You  are  perfectly  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  horrid  stuff.  You  had  no  business  to- 
have  anything  put  on  at  all.  I  shan’t  dance  with  you 
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to-night.  I  should  be  quite  ill  with  that  fearful  odour 
reaching  me  every  minute.” 

He  looks  at  me  so  pitifully,  so  wistfully,  that  I  feel 
sorry  for  him,  but  just  as  I  am  about  to  speak  a  little 
more  gently  Bertie  enters,  and  so  I  am  silent. 

Bertie !  Ah,  there  is  no  odious  pomade  on  his 
bright  curling  locks,  no  horrid  scents  and  essences 
permeating  the  atmosphere  around  him.  He  looks  so 
bright,  so  gay,  so  handsome,  my  darling  boy,  and  his 
light  laugh  and  merry  words  are  free  from  care  now. 
The  shadow  has  passed  away,  and  I — oh,  why  can  I 
not  be  content  ?  Ah  why  ? 

Hearts  are  such  stubborn  things.  If  we  could  only 
bend  them  and  force  them  in  the  way  we  wish  how 
much  happier  we  might  be !  and  oh !  what  a  blessing  to  all 
parents  and  guardians  such  a  convenient  arrangement 
would  seem ! 

**###* 

At  last  we  reach  Grace  Mowbray’s  house.  The 
rooms  are  already  nearly  full  of  guests,  and  the 
dancing  has  begun.  Grace  is  standing  beside  her 
mother  doing  the  honours,  and  gives  me  an  eager 
welcome. 

“  Guess  who  is  here,  Maud  !”  she  whispers  pre¬ 
sently.  **  Young  Grey.  He  only  came  back  from 
Scotland  the  other  day,  and  as  he  called  here  I  made 
him  promise  to  come  to-night.  He  accepted  my 
invitation  immediately  when  I  told  him  you  would  be 
here.  And  Maud — only  think,  an  old  bachelor  uncle 
of  his  has  died  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  in  the 
North  and  left  him  all  his  money  and  his  property. 
He  has  about  three  thousand  a  year  now,  and  such  a 
beautiful  estate  !  Won’t  he  be  a  catch  for  somebody  ?” 

I  make  no  answer.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly 
turned  to  stone.  The  lights  go  whirling  round.  The 
whole  room  seems  to  have  an  unaccountable  fancy  for 
following  their  example.  The  music  seems  deafening 
I  me ;  Grace  Mowbray’s  voice  seems  shrieking  in  my 
ear  these  tidings  of  agony.  Lawrence  is  here !  Law¬ 
rence  is  here ! 

I  never  know  how  I  manage  it,  but  I  get  suddenly 
quite  calm  and  cool.  I  accept  somebody’s  arm  and 
walk  through  a  quadrille,  but  I  have  no  more  idea  of 
who  he  is  or  what  he  says  than  if  I  were  a  hundred 
miles  away. 

The  time  goes  on.  I  dance  and  dance,  I  flirt,  and 
talk,  and  laugh,  but  all  the  time  in  the  same  odd, 
unnatural  way  as  at  first.  No  one  here  knows  that 
I  am  engaged,  but  I  am  thankful  that  it  is  so. 
George  never  asks  me  to  dance  with  him,  and  the 
evening  is  half  over  before  I  wonder  where  Bertie  has 
gone,  and  look  vainly  again  and  again  for  him. 

I 


I  cannot  see  him  anywhere.  Suddenly  a  voice  speaks 
to  me — a  voice  whose  lightest  utterance  makes  my 
heart  throb  and  beat  with  wild  impulsive  delight,  and  yet 
with  a  fear  that  is  terrible  to  me  now — the  fear  of  my 
own  strength.  It  is  the  voice  of  Lawrence  Grey.  He 
asks  me  to  have  this  one  waltz  with  him.  I  bow  my 
head.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak,  and  in  another 
moment  we  are  floating  round  the  room  to  the  sweet 
strain  of  the  “  Soldaten  Lieder.” 

*  *  #  * 

How  it  comes  to  pass  I  never  know,  but,  ere  that 
waltz  is  half  over,  Lawrence  and  I  are  alone  in  the  quiet 
starlit  night  on  a  little  balcony  leading  from  the  con¬ 
servatory  beyond  the  drawing-room.  He  is  pouring  out 
wild  impassioned  words ;  he  is  telling  me  of  his  long 
hope,  his  patient  waiting,  his  faithful  steadfast  love,  and 
I — God  help  me ! — I  listen  and  look  up  at  his  dark 
passionate  eyes,  at  the  love  his  face  speaks,  and  yet  I  am 
cold,  stony,  passionless,  as  though  all  life  and  sense  had 
left  me. 

How  tenderly  he  pleads — my  darling,  who  m  I  have 
loved  so  long,  but  never  so  madly  as  now — now  when 
I  know  it  is  all  in  vain — all  in  vain  ! 

Words  come  to  me  at  last — words  that  drain  the 
colour  from  my  face  as  I  speak  them ;  from  his  as  he 
hears  them,  and  then — all  I  know  is  that  I  am  alone  ; 
he  has  left  me  to  my  broken  heart — my  hopeless 
despair.  He  has  gone,  believing  I  never  loved  him, 
and  I — I  only  wonder  I  do  not  die  in  the  wild,  terrible 
agony  of  that  moment. 

I  kneel  on  the  cold  stones.  I  moan  out  my  misery 
to  the  quiet  stars  above,  to  the  sleeping  earth  below, 
and  I  cry  again  and  again — 

“  Oh,  Bertie,  Bertie  !  it  is  for  your  sake,  but  death 
would  have  been  easier  than  this  !” 

I  leave  the  party  with  George.  He  tells  me  that  a 
sudden  message  came  to  the  Mowbrays  for  Bertie,  and 
he  left  an  hour  ago.  I  pay  little  heed  to  what  he  says, 
I  only  long  for  this  weary  drive  to  be  over,  and  to  feel 
I  am  alone  with  my  misery  once  more.  I  remember 
thinking  how  strangely  sad  George  looks.  He  never 
alludes  to  the  party  ;  he  never  asks  if  I  enjoyed  it.  Once 
only  I  see  him  gazing  wistfully,  earnestly  at  me,  but  he 
turns  his  eyes  away  when  he  sees  I  am  observing  him, 
and  so  we  reach  home. 

Bertie  opens  the  door  to  us.  My  parents  have  gone 
to  bed  long  ago  but  George  will  not  come  in.  He 
wishes  us  both  good  night  and  leaves  us. 

“  Maud  !”  whispers  my  brother,  “  do  come  in  here  a 
moment  before  you  go  to  your  room.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you.  Oh,  Maud,  what  an  escape  I  have  had  !” 

I  follow  him  into  the  library,  white,  and  still,  and 
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wretched.  Then  I  hear  of  the  danger  he  has  escaped 
with  horror  as  I  remember  it. 

The  twenty  pounds  I  received  from  George  were 
to  replace  the  same  sum  which  my  brother  had 
taken  from  his  employer’s  desk  to  pay  a  debt  he 
owed  Wallace — a  debt  of  honoury  so  he  had  said, 
but  my  brother  having  been  mad  enough  to  commit 
this  dishonourable  action,  and  not  having  the  means  to 
replace  the  money  ere  discovery  was  inevitable,  had 
sought  my  assistance.  The  money  had  been  restored 
just  in  time,  but  none  the  less  was  his  action  a  crime  in 
my  eyes — yes,  and  in  his  own,  although  it  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  him  from  further  sin  ;  it  had  been  a 
lesson  he  could  not  forget — a  lesson  that  had  awakened 
him  to  the  folly  and  shame  of  the  life  he  was  then 
leading,  and  given  him  strength  to  break  off  with 
Wallace  and  his  associates  then  and  for  ever. 

That  night — the  night  of  Grace  Mowbray’s  party — 
he  had  received  a  summons  from  Wallace  begging  him 
to  come  to  him — in  prison.  He  had  been  taken  up  for 
forgery.  What  passed  at  that  interview  I  may  not 
reveal.  I  only  know  that  my  brother  wept  like  a  child 
when  he  told  me  of  it ;  I  only  know  that  never  in  all 
his  life  again  did  its  memory  cease  to  haunt  him  with 
horror  for  what  might  have  befallen  him — with  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  escape  he  himself  had  had. 

But  for  long  weeks  after  that  party  I  knew  nothing. 
I  was  dangerously  ill — so  ill  that  no  one  thought  I 
should  ever  recover  life  or  strength  again,  and  when — 
very  slowly  and  feebly — I  began  to  amend,  I  heard 
that  George  Stevenson  had  gone  to  India  a  month 
sooner  than  was  expected,  and  had  left  a  letter  for  me 
with  his  farewells. 

I  did  not  open  that  letter  for  a  long  time — I  had  not 
the  courage — but  when  I  did — ah  me  !  what  generous, 
tender  words  I  read  there !  I  was  free  !  Yes,  I  was 
released  from  my  engagement  so  delicately,  so  gene¬ 
rously,  that  I  wept  with  bitterest  remorse  for  all 
I  had  ever  said  or  done  to  pain  that  honest,  kindly 
nature. 


It  appeared  that  he  had  heard  Lawrence  Grey’s  con¬ 
fession  of  love  that  night  on  the  balcony — heard  it,  and 
my  rejection  of  it — but  he  had  also  heard  my  wild 
words  when  Lawrence  left  me,  and  reading  then  the 
secret  of  my  heart — the  nature  of  my  sacrifice— he 
refused  to  benefit  by  either. 

“  My  darling,’’  the  tender  words  went  on,  •'  I  love 
you  too  well  not  to  value  your  happiness  above  my  own 
selfish  desires.  I  release  you  for  ever,  Maud.  I  only 
wish  you  had  given  me  your  confidence  long  ago.  It 
might  have  spared  you  so  much  unhappiness.” 

Spared  me.  It  was  always  of  me  he  thought,  never 
of  himself — never  even  in  the  pain  and  the  sorrow  of 
his  great  unselfish  love. 

God  bless  all  hearts  so  generous,  so  brave,  so  true 
as  his — my  poor,  awkward,  unhappy  cousin  ! 

Well,  I  have  but  little  more  to  say.  I  wrote  to 
George  when  I  was  better,  telling  him  frankly  that, 
though  I  did  not  love  him,  I  was  still  willing  to  redeem 
my  promise.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  him  un¬ 
happy — alone  in  a  foreign  land.  But  he  would  not 
listen  to  me.  He  said  again  that  his  only  wish  was  for 
my  happiness.  Where  my  heart  had  gone  my  hand 
must  also  go.  He  only  asked  my  friendship  and  my 
remembrance.  Need  I  say  how  freely  both  were  given 
— how  lovingly  and  tenderly  they  were  and  are  esteemed 
to  this  day  ? 

I  married  Lawrence  Grey  a  year  after  George  had 
left  for  India.  Grace  Mowbray  explained  to  him 
something  of  the  nature  of  that  broken  engagement — 
enough,  at  least,  to  convince  him  my  heart  had  been 
his  always,  enough  to  bring  him  to  my  side  once  more, 
to  give  me  peace,  and  love,  and  happiness  again. 

But  I  kept  my  brother’s  secret  still.  He  repaid 
George  the  money  for  which  I  had  asked,  telling  him 
that  I  had  only  done  so  to  save  him  from  a  great 
trouble.  The  nature  of  that  trouble  only  Bertie  and  1 
knew.  No  other — save  my  brother  alone — has  ever 
guessed  what  fearful  misery,  what  terrible  grief,  I  once 
endured  as  “  the  price  of  an  error  !” 


THE  LIFEBOAT  WOEK  IN  1878. 


Ix  tho  year  which  has  just  closed,  the  lifeboats  of  the  National 
Lifeboat  Institution  have  rendered  some  noble  services  in  saving  life 
on  our  coasts.  The  long  list  before  us  shows  a  total  of  47 1  lives  rescued 
by  the  society’s  lifelxiats  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  seventeen 
vessels  saved  from  destruction.  In  the  same  period  the  Lifeboat 
Institution  voted  rewards  for  saving  145  lives  by  fishing  and  other 
boats,  making  a  grand  total  of  616  lives  saved  last  year,  mainly  through 
its  instrumentality.  Altogether,  since  its  formation,  the  society  has 
contributed  to  the  saving  of  *6,05 1  shipwrecked  persons,  for  which 
services  it  has  granted  980  gold  and  silver  medals,  besides  pecuniary 
rewards  to  the  amount  of  £56,850.  The  character  of  these  noblo 
lifeboat  services  has  varied  much,  some  having  been  performed  during 


L 


the  darkness  of  the  night,  others  in  the  daytime;  but  nearly  all  have  | 
been  rendered  during  stormy  weather,  which  would  have  prevented 
any  ordinary  open  boat  from  accomplishing  the  rescue.  Again,  it 
most  satisfactory  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  peril  and  exposure 
incurred  by  the  gallant  crews,  not  a  single  life  w.as  lost  last  year  from  j- 
the  269  lifeboats  of  tho  society,  although  about  12,000  men  were  out 
in  them  on  all  occasions.  We  are  not  assuming  too  much  in  expressing 
a  confident  hope  that  an  institution  so  truly  national  and  benevolent  in 
its  character  will  continue  to  maintain  its  firm  hold  on  British  sympathy 
and  support.  We  will  only  add  that  contributions  are  received  for  the 
Lifeboat  Institution  by  all  the  London  and  country  bankers,  and  by 
the  secretary,  Richard  Lewis,  Esq.,  at  14,  John-street,  Adelphi,  London. 
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OUR  HOUSES. 
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fluais : 


HOW  TO  ADORN  THEM  EXTERNALLY  FROM  A  GARDENER’S  POINT 

OF  VIEW. 

{Concluded  from  page  34*) 


HE  porch,  with  a  sufficiency  of  light, 
^ become  a  small  conservatory ;  at 
any  rate  pot  plants,  such  as  olean- 
ders,  pomegranates,  Japanese  euony- 
'CvT^^  mus,  and  other  variegated  ever- 

greens  which  are  not  impatient  of  draught, 
can  be  kept  there,  and  a  few  hanging  flower- 
baskets  can  also  be  introduced.  For  its 
^1  external  ornamentation  there  is  an  endless 
^  variety  of  creepers  with  which  the  brick¬ 
work  may  be  covered  ;  gold  and  silver  ivies  and  ever¬ 
green  roses,  such  as  Felicite  Perpetue,  Princess  Marie, 
Rampante,  Reine  des  Frangais,  Spectable,  and  the  white 
and  yellow  Banksians.  Roses  are  such  useful  flowers, 
and  so  much  depends  upon  a  choice  of  sorts  and  proper 
methods  of  cultivation,  that  we  propose  to  devote  an 
article  to  them  at  an  early  opportunity.  Other  trailing 
or  creeping  plants  suited  to  porches  are  the  bignonia  or 
trumpet-plant,  the  periploca  graeca,  which  answers  so 
well  to  its  Grecian  name  ;  also  that  pretty  little  varie¬ 
gated  honeysuckle  the  sprays  of  which  are  so  useful  for 
table  decorations  when  flowers  are  scarce.  We  always 
prefer  evergreens  for  the  covering  of  walls,  and,  indeed, 
every  garden  should  have  a  fair  show  of  them,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  general  cheerlessness  of  winter.  If  the 
porch  has  a  flat  roof  it  can  be  covered  with  lead  and 
made  useful  as  a  stand  for  plants  in  pots.  If  there  be  a 
window  over  the  porch,  this  roof  may  become  the 
flooring  of  a  small  window  greenhouse,  and  when  well 
decorated  with  flowering  plants  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  house,  both  internally  as  well  as  exter¬ 
nally.  We  have  seen  porches  constructed  wholly  of 
glass  ;  but  in  our  opinion  such  light  structures  suit  very 
few  houses,  and  a  brick  porch  is  more  ornamental. 
Rustic  wooden  porches,  and  those  of  light  ironwork, 
are  well  adapted  to  cottages  and  very  small  houses. 
The  value  of  a  porch  to  a  poor  man’s  cottage  is  very 
great  indeed  ;  it  serves  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind, 
to  keep  off  the  pelting  rain,  and  make  his  sitting-room 
clean  and  comfortable.  It  is  to  him  and  his  family  an 
entrance-hall. 

The  next  point  to  which  our  attention  must  be  turned 
is  the  verandah.  This  addition  to  our  houses  is  of 


Eastern  name  and  of  Eastern  origin,  also  of  recent 
introduction,  for  it  was  unknown  in  England  until  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  No  one,  however,  can  gainsay 
its  utility,  for,  as  a  substitute  for  a  colonnade,  providing 
a  dry  walk  and  seats  al  fresco,  attached  to  sitting-rooms 
or  the  ground  floor,  it  certainly  serves  to  increase  the 
accommodation  of  a  house.  We  have  seen  verandahs 
turned  to  a  very  good  account  at  dances  in  the  summer 
season,  and  at  garden  parties.  Only  last  August  we 
were  at  one  of  the  latter,  when  a  storm  came  on  sud¬ 
denly.  The  grounds  were  extensive,  but  the  house 
quite  unequal  to  the  accommodation  of  the  number  of 
guests  invited,  many  of  whom  found  a  grateful  shelter 
under  the  verandah.  Such  an  addition  may  also  be 
made  very  ornamental.  In  our  opinion  it  suits  best  a 
square  building  which  has  only  one  story  above  the 
ground  floor,  especially  when  it  can  be  carried  round 
the  front  and  one  side  of  it.  It  seems  out  of  place  on 
a  very  tall  building  ;  the  Eastern  houses  to  which  it 
owes  its  origin  are  always  low.  Wood  seems  to  be  the 
best  material,  and  thick  opaque  glass  for  the  roofing  is 
certainly  far  superior  to  anything  else,  for  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  amount  of  light  in  the  different  dwell¬ 
ing-rooms,  and  is  beneficial  to  any  plants  that  may  be 
placed  under  it.  Whether  the  supports  upon  which 
the  roof  rests  be  iron  or  wood  they  are  equally  available 
for  the  training  of  such  pillar  plants  as  may  be  used  to 
decorate  the  building.  These  may  be  perennials,  climb¬ 
ing  roses,  hardy  clematis  or  passion  flowers,  or  showy 
annuals,  such  as  canariensis,  ipomcea,  tropoeolum,  and 
others  of  the  same  class.  Wherever  a  bed  is  made  at 
the  foot  of  a  support  to  a  verandah  a  little  mignonette 
seed  should  be  scattered,  that  this  flower — so  general  a 
favourite — may  send  its  delicious  perfume  throughout 
the  house.  If  the  situation  suits  it  when  once  sown  it 
will  give  no  further  trouble,  for  every  year  self-sown 
plants  will  make  their  appearance  and  reproduce  their 
fragrant  blossoms.  The  most  useful,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  ornamental  verandahs  which  have 
come  under  our  notice  runs  along  the  south  side  of  a 
very  large  low  house  standing  in  park-like  grounds.  It 
embraces  several  rooms,  and  is  about  ten  feet  wide,  the 
pavement  being  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  roofing  of 
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thick  opaque  glass.  Both  ends  of  this  building  have 
recently  been  inclosed  with  glass  so  as  to  form  two  small 
conservatories  ;  but  still  the  length  of  the  open  part  is 
considerable,  for  it  takes  in  seven  windows.  Against 
the  blank  walls  between  these  windows  flower-stands 
are  placed  and  ornamental  shrubs  arranged  at  different 
intervals.  At  each  extreme  end  of  this  glass  building 
grows  a  magniflcent  vine,  both  vines  being  trained 
along  the  glass  roof  with  two  leading  stems,  and 
bearing  fruit  upon  small  lateral  shoots.  These  vines 
meet  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  thus  covering  the  entire 
length  of  it. 

The  amount  of  grapes  grown  here  every  year  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  when  ripe  in  early  autumn  the  lovely 
dark  bunches  present  a  luxurious  and  tempting  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  different  periods  of 
growth  and  maturity  of  fruit  in  the  same  vines  in  the 
different  portions  of  this  building.  On  the  branches 
within  the  conservatories  both  fruit  and  foliage  are 
much  earlier  than  on  those  parts  of  the  same  branches 
when  they  leave  the  conservatory  and  run  along  the 
open  verandah.  It  needs  hardly  be  mentioned  that 
these  very  prolific  vines  are  growing  in  a  soil  that  suits 
them,  and  that  they  are  under  excellent  management. 
The  same  success,  however,  may  be  obtained  on  a 
smaller  scale  wherever  there  is  convenience  for  the 
attempt,  for  a  made  soil  suits  vines  best,  and  the 
management  of  them  is  systematic  and  easy. 

The  last  point  upon  which  we  shall  offer  any  re¬ 
marks  in  our  present  article  is  trellis- work.  This  work, 
however  constructed  and  wherever  placed,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  ornamental  in  itself,  but  it  is  extremely 
useful  as  affording  an  easy  means  for  training  different 
sorts  of  plants  over  blank  spaces  in  walls,  &c. 

Its  great  advantage  is  that  it  does  away  with  the 
constant  nailing  and  unnailing  which  is  so  injurious  to 
brickwork,  especially  to  the  walls  of  dwelling-houses . 
It  is  usually  made  of  thin  wooden  laths  set  in  a  frame 
the  size  of  the  space  to  be  covered  by  it,  the  laths  being 
arranged  in  diamonds  or  squares  of  such  dimensions  as 


may  be  thought  suitable.  In  this  case  the  framework 
only  is  affixed  to  the  wall  by  a  few  iron  nails  or  hold¬ 
fasts.  There  is  another  sort  of  lattice-work  cheaper 
and  more  durable  than  wood  and  quite  as  efficient.  It 
is  formed  of  copper  wire  trained  cross-barred  over 
copper  nails  inserted  in  the  wall  at  proper  distances 
and  standing  out  from  it  about  half  an  inch  or  so,  to 
admit  of  the  different  branches  being  tied  to  it.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  trellis  or  lattice  work  is  not  in  itself 
ornamental ;  it  must  be  made  so  by  the  flowering  plants 
which  are  spread  over  it.  Let  perpetual  climbing  roses 
of  different  colours  be  freely  planted  ;  honeysuckles 
also.  The  evergreen  trumpet  honeysuckle  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  variety,  though  its  flowers  are  not  sweet-scented, 
and  some  of  the  jasmines,  such  as  Jasminum  affixe,  a 
white  variety,  J.  revolutum,  yellow,  and  J.  nudiflorum, 
also  yellow  and  almost  a  winter  flower.  With  these, 
and  some  few  of  our  quick-growing  summer  climbers, 
a  trellis-work,  however  extensive,  will  soon  be  covered, 
and  present  an  agreeable  contrast  to  what  must  other¬ 
wise  be  a  bare  dead  wall.  For  rapidity  of  growth  few 
plants  can  exceed  the  Coboea  scandens.  From  some 
unknown  cause  a  very  handsome  clematis  Victoria 
planted  against  a  tall  trellis-work  near  our  dining- 
window  died  last  winter.  We  had  a  seedling  plant  of 
Cobtea  scandens  raised  in  February.  This  plant  was 
put  out,  slightly  protected,  in  May,  and  by  the  first 
week  in  August  it  had  entirely  covered  the  whole 
trellis-work,  and  was  throwing  out  long  feelers  in  all 
directions,  anxious  for  further  support.  The  Coboea  . 
is  a  tender  plant,  but  we  have  given  it  protection  during  I 
winter,  cutting  all  down,  and  leaving  only  a  small  por-  j 
tion  of  the  stem,  which  is  covered  well  with  dry  leaves  - 
and  litter,  by  which  means  we  hope  to  preserve  it,  and 
to  welcome  its  luxuriant  growth  and  splendid  flowers  | 
another  season. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  a  very  good  trellis- 
work  may  be  made  by  means  of  galvanised  wire  netting,  J 
which,  if  the  mesh  be  large  and  the  wire  thin,  is  also  j 
very  inexpensive.  | 


Biiiii  Dresses. — i.  Dress  of  wliite  tulle  and  white  satin,  with 
white  broche  gauze.  The  unde^-dr^8s  is  of  satin,  the  upper  of  tulle. 
The  satin,  cut  Princess  shape,  with  train,  has  a  flounce  of  broche 
mnze  in  front,  headed  by  two  rolls  of  satin  and  an  upright  quilling. 
Two  tabliers  of  broche  gauze  fall  over  each  other  in  front.  They  are 
of  peplum  shape,  and  the  edges  are  bound  with  satin,  with  silk  beaded 
fringe.  The  white  tulle  dress  is  also  Princess  shape.  The  bodice 
recalls  the  peplum  form  in  front,  and  the  basques  are  pointed  at  the 
ride.  The  sides  and  back  arc  cut  rather  full,  and  make  a  train  over 
that  of  satin.  Bunches  of  roses  hold  back  the  fulness  at  the  sides. 
A  garland  of  roses,  with  trail,  surrounds  the  dress,  and  raises  it  in  a 
slight  puflr.  'Hie  ton  of  the  bodice  is  edged  with  satin,  and  has  two 
pli^s  of  white  tulle.  Bunch  of  roses  in  the  middle  of  the  bodice. 
White  feathers  in  the  hair.  2.  Dress  of  black  velvet,  forming  manteau 


de  conr.  The  back  is  cut  en  Princessc  and  bouillounc  from  the  hips 
to  the  train.  The  latter,  which  is  very  long,  is  surrounded  by  a 
flounce  of  lilac  satin  and  one  of  black  velvet.  Both  are  mched,  and 
are  headed  by  a  garland  of  silk  embroidery  in  three  shades  of  lilac. 
The  front  is  of  lilac  satin  and  is  all  bouillonne.  Down  the  middle  is 
a  hollow  fold  of  black  velvet  with  strip  of  embroidery.  The  edge  has 
a  flounce  of  lilac  satin,  with  heading  of  velvet  ruche.  The  front  of 
the  bodice,  cut  square,  forms  a  long  point.  A  double  fold,  like  that 
on  the  tablier,  runs  down  the  front,  with  lilac  embroiderj-.  Same 
trimming  on  the  edges  of  the  bodice,  top  and  bottom.  That  on  the 
lower  edge  continues  down  the  sides  of  the  velvet  as  far  as  the  train. 
The  sleeves  are  of  white  lace,  finished  off  with  two  frills  and  a  row  of 
insertion.  Plisses  of  cr@M  lisse  in  the  bodice,  and  Medicis  ruff  of  the  | 
same.  Spray  of  lilac  in  the  hair. 
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CHAPTER  VI. — {continued.) 

CARCELY  knowing  where  she  was 
going,  hurried  on  by  a  sort  of  blind 
instinct,  Godwyn  followed  the  line 
coast  as  she  had  sometimes 
followed  it  in  her  girlish  wanderings, 
or  the  merry  excursions  of  her  early 
married  life.  Weak  as  she  was,  the 
,  ■  'o  ' '  violence  of  her  grief  had  given  her  a  transient 

'  r  1  and  unnatural  strength.  As  the  afternoon 
■' ;t‘  '(  wore  on  she  was  still  walking,  with  blistered 
feet  and  aching  limbs,  finding  the  route,  more  by 
the  aid  of  memory  than  sight,  to  a  little  deserted  beach, 
where,  enclosed  by  a  precipitous  part  of  the  cliff,  and 
with  waves  breaking  over  the  bleak  sandy  flats  of  the 
less  verdant  and  most  desolate  part  of  that  shore, 
she  had  once  noticed  two  poverty-stricken  cottages, 
in  one  of  which  she  thought  it  possible  she  might 
now  find  a  refuge.  But  her  brief  strength  seemed  to 
have  deserted  her ;  reaction  was  commencing  already, 
and  in  her  fagged  and  exhausted  condition  it  seemed 
impossible  that  she  could  reach  it. 

She  dragged  herself  along — sometimes  sitting  down 
to  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  grass,  which  was  becoming 
damp  with  the  evening  dew.  The  cold  of  the  early  night, 
and  the  pitiless  sting  of  the  wind  from  the  sea,  struck 
upon  her,  making  her  shiver  in  the  thin  clothing  which 
she  had  worn  in  the  morning.  The  last  few  yards 
seemed  worse  than  all  the  journey — she  felt  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  traverse  them  ;  she  must  lie  on 
the  cliff  throughout  the  night  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
dew.  But,  with  a  sudden  effort  of  strength,  she  pulled 
a  stick  from  one  of  the  rotten  branches  of  a  weather¬ 
beaten  tree,  and,  using  it  to  aid  her  faltering  steps, 
limped  along  by  slow  degrees,  sometimes  falling  as  she 
walked. 

There  was  a  roar  as  of  voices  in  her  ears,  and  a 
clamour  as  of  brazen  bells,  as  at  last  she  sank  almost 
past  the  power  of  speech  on  the  threshold  of  one  of 
the  cottages. 

“  Take  me  in,  if  you  can,  for  the  night.  I  have 
money — I  will  pay  you  well.  I  am  ill — I  cannot  go 
farther,”  was  all  she  could  falter  in  explanation. 

And  though  the  shock-headed,  black-eyed  woman — 
whose  dirty  children  had  been  clinging  to  her  skirts. 


and  whom  Godwyn  knew  to  be  a  widow  when  she 
had  visited  her  two  years  before — was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  gentle  lady’s  imperious  gestures,  her  kindly 
sympathies  were  aroused,  and  with  the  true  hospitality 
of  the  poor  she  never  dreamed  of  denying  her  a  wel¬ 
come.  Such  a  night’s  lodging  as  she  had  to  offer  was 
willingly  tendered  to  the  stranger ;  and  if  the  one 
bedroom,  with  its  ramshackle  door,  which  did  not 
shut  out  the  suffocating  smoke  from  the  peat  fire  burning 
beneath  a  primitive  chimney  in  the  adjacent  kitchen, 
and  the  dirty  mattress,  of  which  she  deprived  herself, 
spread  out  on  the  stone  floor,*  pro’^ed  bad  accommo¬ 
dation,  it  was  at  least  the  widow’s  best. 

The  woman  was  somewhat  disturbed  in  her  mind 
when,  next  morning,  she  saw  plainly  that  her  un¬ 
expected  visitor  was  by  no  means  in  a  proper  condition 
to  be  moved.  She  pestered  Godwyn  with  questions 
as  to  whether  she  lived  at  Dornton  or  at  Knares- 
bury  ?  who  her  friends  were  ?  and  should  she  send 
for  them  ? — questions  to  which  Godwyn  only  answered 
by  a  feeble  shake  of  the  head.  Her  well-meaning 
hostess,  sorely  perplexed,  did  her  best  to  silence  the 
noise  of  her  children  and  to  keep  back  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  intruding  cocks  and  hens,  which  had  a 
habit  of  strutting  about  the  bedroom,  with  their  at¬ 
tendant  chickens,  whilst  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs 
could  with  difficulty  be  beaten  out  of  the  kitchen. 
Perhaps  the  stifling  clouds  of  the  peat  smoke  caused 
the  headache  which  seemed  to  pound  Godwyn’s 
brain  as  with  pestle  and  mortar ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  absence  of  sufficient  blankets  which  made  her  feel 
so  acutely  the  wind  and  rain  which  penetrated 
through  the  crannies  of  the  broken  window !  Her 
thoughts  had  merged  into  chaos  ;  she  had  no  more 
power  now  for  that  struggle  of  feeling  and  for  that 
element  of  love  mixing  with  bitterest  reflection  which 
often  produces  many  a  final  rupture.  Humphrey  and 
everything  belonging  to  her  past  history  were  blotted 
out  in  merciful  oblivion. 

******* 

Meanwhile  her  anxious  friends  at  Dornton  were 
scouring  the  country  to  find  her.  Humphrey,  regard¬ 
less  of  all  appearances,  and  no  longer  shrinking  from 
the  fear  of  exposure,  had  set  the  local  machinery  at 
work  to  try  and  find  his  missing  wife.  Night  and  day 
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they  had  searched  for  her,  and  terrible  surmises  were 
made.  Some  of  the  men  spoke  beneath  their  breath 
of  the  necessity  for  dragging  the  adjacent  river.  But 
Humphrey  passionately  cast  aside  the  suggestion. 

“  No,  she  would  do  nothing  foolish  or  desperate,”  he 
reminded  himself.  “  She  was  a  clear-headed,  highly 
principled  woman,  and  no  fate  that  involved  the  slightest 
ignominy  could  sully  the  nobility  of  Godwyn !”  The 
ignominy  was  all  his  own,  and  he  felt  powerless  to 
answer  his  uncle,  when,  with  tears  oozing  with  diffi¬ 
culty  from  the  eyes  dimmed  with  old  age,  the  elder 
Mr.  Bardsley  stammered  out  his  fears  and  his  com¬ 
plainings. 

It  fell  to  Carslake’s  wife  to  find  the  lady  who  had 
effected  so  great  a  reformation  in  her  husband’s  cha¬ 
racter.  It  was  she  alone  who  suddenly  thought  of  the 
little  cottages  on  the  distant  beach,  which,  on  account 
of  the  slight  attraction  offered  by  the  more  desolate 
scenery,  were  so  seldom  visited  by  picnic  parties  or 
tourists  in  search  of  beauty.  There  was  no  candle  in 
the  lonely  cottage  when  Keziah  Carslake  visited  it,  but 
the  moon  made  a  faint,  cold  glimmer  on  the  floor  close 
to  the  mattress  on  which  Godwyn  was  lying,  and 
cast  a  light  on  the  pale,  pinched  mouth  and  face,  from 
which  all  the  dimples  had  fled.  Had  Godwyn’s  faculties 
not  deserted  her  she  would  have  started  up  and  tried 
to  turn  her  back  to  the  door  with  the  instinct  of  hiding 
from  one  of  her  husband’s  messengers  ;  but,  as  it  was, 
she  did  not  hear  the  quick  step  on  the  threshold, 
nor  the  anxious  inquiries  which  were  made  about  her,  in 
a  shaky  voice,  by  the  apple-cheeked  young  woman, 
whose  every  sentence  was  interrupted  by  the  necessity 
for  wiping  her  eyes.  Once,  when  she  knelt  down  and 
called  loudly  into  Godwyn’s  ears,  a  quiver  seemed  to 
pass  through  the  exhausted  frame,  and  the  lips  moved, 
but  without  making  any  articulate  sound. 

“  I’ll  watch  with  ’er  as  long  as  is  needed  ;  it  ’ull  be 
ended  one  way  or  another  with  her  soon,  pore  leddy, 
and  so  good  as  she’s  been  to  all  of  us,”  sobbed  Keziah, 
now  fairly  breaking  down,  as,  with  her  maternal  sym¬ 
pathies  roused,  she  hastened  to  light  a  dip  candle  and 
to  give  instructions  to  the  frightened  cottager  to  run  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  the  nearest  doctor.  Then, 
kneeling  down  again,  she  tried  to  chafe  the  cold 
hands  and  to  pour  a  little  of  the  milk,  which  it  had 
been  easy  for  her  to  warm  over  the  peat  fire  in  the 
neighbouring  kitchen,  down  the  dry  throat  of  the 
sufferer,  looldng  eagerly  as  she  did  so  to  see  if  any 
expression  of  intelligence  came  into  the  eyes,  which 
had  seemed  to  be  staring  at  vacancy,  and  which  still 
remained  cloudy  and  bewildered. 

That  night  in  the  poverty-stricken  cottage  there  was 


a  fight  for  a  gentle  woman’s  life,  and  another  little  life, 
that  had  been  flickering  on  the  threshold  of  existence, 
struggled  into  being  with  no  want  of  kindly  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  rough  hostess  and  anxious  doctor, 
although  the  unknown  lady  had  come  like  a  waif  in 
the  darkness,  and  Keziah,  in  her  excitement,  had  no 
time  at  first  to  tell  the  intruder’s  name. 

“  It  be  a  boy,  baint  it  ?  and  him  as  has  only  wenches 
— the  very  light  as  it  ’ud  be  for  the  gen’l’man’s  eyes,’ 
cried  Keziah  unintelligibly,  as  she  held  the  little  bundle, 
wrapped  in  a  flannel  petticoat,  close  to  the  smoky  fire. 
**  Oh  deary,  deary  me,  to  think  it  should  all  come 
round  in  this  queer  sort  of  a  takin’ !” 

For  some  time  Godwyn  hung  between  life  and  death. 
The  flame  of  life  had  sunk  so  low  that  only  the  gentle 
vitalising  joy  of  the  little  infant’s  cry  revived  it.  Her 
eyes,  which,  as  Keziah  remarked,  had  been  looking 
“for  all  the  world  like  the  eyes  of  a  corpse,”  first 
showed  a  change  by  a  twitching  of  the  eyelids,  and 
then  a  slow  strange  smile,  as  if  from  the  depths  of  pain, 
spread  slowly  over  her  face,  and  as  they  bent  down  to 
listen  they  heard  her  say,  “  Give  me  my  child  !” 

“  Yes,  that’s  right  and  natural,”  said  the  parish 
doctor  bluntly  ;  “  it’s  as  fine  a  boy  as  you  could  wish 
to  see,  and  it’s  dying  for  want  of  the  proper  nourish¬ 
ment.” 

They  put  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and  directly  she 
touched  it  a  brightness  flashed  into  her  dull  eyes  like  the 
glint  on  the  blade  of  a  steel  knife.  The  touch  seemed  to 
breathe  a  sacred  charm  over  her  disordered  senses,  and 
she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  upbraiding  herself  for 
her  unmotherly  forgetfulness. 

“  Let  her  cry  ;  it  will  do  her  good,”  said  the  parish 
doctor,  whose  device  had  accomplished  just  what  he 
desired. 

And  cry  she  did  almost  continuously  for  several 
hours,  while  memory — that  memory  which  just  then 
seemed  to  her  the  cruellest  gift  ever  granted — by  slow 
degrees  returned  to  her. 

“  Anything  will  be  better  than  that  horrible  stupor,” 
the  doctor  had  said  to  the  frightened  women,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  watch  her  pitifully,  and  to  let  her  grief  expend 
itself  at  will.  The  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
occasional  wail  of  the  infant,  or  the  click  caused  by 
the  old  pendulum  which  swung  to  and  fro,  fro  and  to, 
below  the  antiquated  clock,  as  if  in  mockery  of  human 
sorrow. 

When  the  doctor  came  again  Keziah  whispered — 

“  May  I  giv’  it  her  yet  ?” 

“  Not  suddenly,”  he  answered  ;  “  by  slow  degrees. 
You  must  beat  about  the  bush  before  you  give  it  her.” 

But  “  beating  about  the  bush”  did  not  come  naturally 
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^  to  Keziah.  Her  only  notion  of  accomplishing  it,  in  this 
'  case,  was  by  making  some  rather  uncouth  reflections  on 
the  “  goings  on”  of  her  husband’s  master — reflections 
which  had  much  the  same  effect  upon  Mrs.  Bardsley 
as  violent  personal  abuse  would  have  upon  a  man  who 
pretended  to  be  dead — viz.,  causing  him  suddenly  to 
sit  upright. 

“  Hush,  you  forget  yourself !”  she  said,  shocked  at 
Keziah’s  impertinence.  “  I  wish  if  you  have  those  sort 
of  things  to  say  about  my  husband  you  would  say 
them  to  somebody  else,”  she  added  with  the  first  sign 
of  returning  colour.  “Or  do  not  speak  of  him  at  all, 
if  you  have  nothing  wiser  to  say.” 

She  had  determined  never  to  hear  a  word  against 
Humphrey.  He  was  her  husband  still,  and  it  was  her 
duty  to  exonerate  him. 

“  But,  ’m,  I  must  speak  of  ’im,”said  Keziah,  anxious 
to  justify  herself.  “  Whatever  else  is  1  to  do  with  the 
^  letter  which  he  giv’  me  to  carry  to  ye  a-lying  in  my 
pocket  ?” 

“  He  entrusted  you  with  a  letter,  and  you  have  been 
keeping  it  back  from  me  till  now.  That  is  why  he  did 
not  come  himself.  Ah,  I  see  it  all  now ;  you  are  a 
shocking  bungler,  Keziah !”  said  Godwyn,  trying  to 
force  one  of  her  bitter  heart- wrung  smiles,  but  ending 
her  speech  with  trembling  lips,  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 

For  a  moment,  as  she  read  the  letter,  she  seemed  to 
be  again  beneath  the  deep  waters,  with  the  floods  going 
over  her.  It  ran  as  thus  : — 

“  I  know  by  this  time  how  it  is.  You  have  fallen 
into  a  snare  which  was  laid  on  purpose  to  entrap  you — 
a  fiendish  snare,  though  she  who  laid  it  scarcely  thought 
it  could  have  such  disastrous  consequences.  You  might 
have  trusted  me  a  little  more ;  you  might  have  acted 
with  less  precipitation.  But  I  can  only  suppose  you 
yielded  to  an  overmastering  impulse,  and  that  you  tried 
to  prove,  by  hiding  yourself  from  me,  the  horror  you 
'  had  conceived  of  me  and  of  my  conduct.  Harsh  and 
sudden  as  your  decision  seems  to  be,  in  some  respects  I 
have  deserved  it.  I  acquiesce  in  it ;  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  I  can  hope  to  expiate  my  culpable  weakness. 
Tou  shall  not  be  driven  from  yonr  home.  I  will  abide 
your  sentence.  I  go  away  to-night  an  ex3e,  onworthy 
of  so  noble  a  heart  as  yours.  God  bless  you,  dearest. 
I  shall  remain  away  from  you  till  not  a  shadow  of  mis¬ 
trust  can  intervene  between  us.  I  have  made  every 
plan  for  your  comfort  during  my  absence.  You  know 


almost  as  much  about  business  matters  as  I  do,  and  I 
have  now  a  skilful  manager  whom  1  can  trust.  Return 
and  watch  over  my  house — cheer  my  almost  broken¬ 
hearted  uncle.  You  may  stop  the  scandal  even  now  by 
returning  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  shall  never  lose 
sight  of  you,  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  hear  of 
my  whereabouts.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  you  should 
forget  me.  Once  more,  God  bless  you  !” 

The  conflicting  feelings  with  which  she  had  had  to 
wrestle  overwhelmed  her  again  as  she  read  this  letter* 
On  the  one  hand  Humphrey  was  restored  to  her.  He 
was  once  more  her  honoured  husband,  and  she  could 
replace  him  on  his  pedestal  enshrined  in  her  heart. 
All  the  ignoble  suffering  for  his  sake,  in  which  her 
courage  and  pride  had  been  broken,  as  if  on  the 
wheel,  was  past  and  done  away  with.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  had  left  her.  Would  he  perform  his 
threat  ?  Would  he  not  relent  if  she  wrote  to  him 
before  he  put  the  seas  between  them  ?  and  would  not 
her  dream  of  sweet  companionship — of  walking  hand 
in  hand  together  with  him  in  a  life  of  moral  and  spiritual 
union,  rfirough  the  undreaded  grave  to  the  brighter 
life  beyond — be  yet  fulfilled  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
happened  ? 

And  then  she  remembered  that  she  co/i/e/  not  write — 
that  the  address  was  kept  back  from  her — and  she  fell 
back  fainting,  but  when  she  recovered  from  the  faint¬ 
ing  fit  trying  to  deceive  honest  Keziah  by  cheerful 
words  while  her  face  was  still  racked  with  woe,  tortured 
widi  a  snilering  which  she  tried  to  hide,  and  which 
could  not  find  relief  in  tears. 

“  Let  us  go  back  to  Dornton,”  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Carslake  in  a  keener,  sharper,  and  more  ringing  tone 
than  throughout  her  illness  she  had  spoken.  “lam 
wearying  to  be  moved  as  soon  as  possible.  Oh 
no,  it  will  not  hurt  me — it  will  hurt  me  far  more  to 
keep  me  lying  here!  My  poor  old  uncle  will  want 
me;  he  is  not  wdl  enough  to  fetch  me — and — my 
husband  you  know — has  gone  away — for  a  little 
while — they  say — it  was  necessary,  and  I  must  have 
patience — it  will  be  selfish  of  me — to  hurry  his  return.” 

And  although  this  was  spoken  with  sharp  catchings 
of  the  bread],  and  with  the  unnatural  glitter  still  in  the 
aching  eyes,  .it  answered  its  purpose  to  bewilder  her 
faithful  attendant,  and  to  hide  from  her  the  knowledge 
of  the  sharpness  and  bitterness  of  the  ordeal  through 
which  Godwyn  then  was  passing. 
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Fashion  at  this  time  of  the  year.  But  the  most  dainty 
way  of  sending  one’s  carte-de~visite  is  to  conceal  it  in  a 

bouquet  of  choice 

of  blossoms  are  to  be 
seen  in  Paris  just 

commence- 

? it  ment  of  the  year  is 

the  time  of  cere- 

^  I 

■  ■■  private  baUs  of  any 
importance,  they  are 

rooms,  and  with  the 
orchestra,  supper,  and 

=;::  T:  -^r  . ;  ^r'.-  become  so  excessive 

that  none  but  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  can  afford 
them  now-a-days. 
Dinners,  though  they 
cost  a  great  deal,  are  yet  more  possible,  and  this 
month  of  January  has  seen  a  good  many  of  them. 
Suppers  are  also  very  much  come  into  fashion  again. 


the  last  month  Paris  has  been  in  a  fever,  the 
fever  of  giving  and  receiving  etrennes.  Life  has 
been  busy  out 
of  doors.  The  boule¬ 
vards  were  encum¬ 
bered  with  the  stalls 
of  playthings  or 
sweetmeats  which  re¬ 
gularly  appear  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and 
you  might  have  your 
fortune  told  twenty 
times  over  from, the 
Madeleine  to  the  Bas¬ 
tille.  Not  one  passer¬ 
by  among  the  crowd 
hurrying  to  and  fro 
but  had  his  hands 
full  of  parcels  of  bon¬ 
bons  coquettishly  tied 
up  with  blue  or  pink 
ribbons.  There  was 
a  perfect  deluge  of 
sweetmeats. 

The  bonbon-ven¬ 
dors  have  not  this 
year  shown  a  great 
deal  of  imagination 
in  the  way  of  new 
devices.  Millers’ bags 
of  china,  with  a 
tiny  mouse  surrepti¬ 
tiously  creeping  into 
it — mice  are  all  the 
fashion  this  year — 
clowns  jumping  upon 
a  barrel,  small  boats 
with  iced  chestnuts 
byway  of  cargo,  dolls 
dressed  up  as  mater- 
familias,  with  their 
petticoats  puffed  out 
with  chocolate  crack¬ 
ers  —  all  these  are 
by  no  means  striking  novelties,  but  still  they  please  the 
little  children,  and  not  only  these,  but  also  the  fair  ladies 
who  receive  them  as  a  delicate  homage  permitted  by 
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All  evening  receptions  are  now  finished  up  with  a 
supper.  The  evening  generally  begins  with  music, 
and  the  pride  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  consists  in 
having  some  celebrated  singer  or  musician  to  delight  her 
guests.  Private  theatricals  performed  by  amateurs  are  also 
becoming  quite  the 
exception,  and  it  is 
considered  necessary 
to  engage  actors  from 
some  of  our  good 
theatres  to  perform 
some  short  play,  or 
scenes  from  a  play, 
before  a  select  au¬ 
dience.  It  is  a  far 
more  expensive  but 
less  trouble  -  giving 
way  of  amusing  one’s 
guests,  for  amateur 
theatricals  are  very 
difficult  to  get  up, 
and  are  but  rarely  a 
success. 

Theatrical  matinees 
are  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous 
in  Paris,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  ama¬ 
teurs.  Thanks  to 
this  new  fashion,  it 
becomes  possible  to 
witness  all  the  cele¬ 
brated  plays  in  thea¬ 
trical  annals,  even 
those  that  have  long 
disappeared  from 
nightly  playbills,  and 
others  which  have 
not  yet  been  admitted 
to  the  honour,  but 
in  which  one  may 
often  perceive  the 
dawning  talent  of  an 
author  destined  to 
occupy  a  high  rank 
in  dramatic  art. 

The  first  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  new  opera 
a  very  numerous  audience.  There  were,  however,  some 
of  the  Hite  of  our  beau-monde  present,  amongst  others 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bisaccia,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Castries,  the  Prince 
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and  Lord  Palmerston.  Such  is  the  love  of  the  super-  a  reasonable  price.  If  one  possesses  lace  one  may 
satural  in  human  nature  that  such  absurd  fictions  from  employ  it ;  it  is  very  much  in  favour.  The  front  of 

time  10  time  take  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  find  the  dress  is  trimmed  cither  with  two  flounces  or  with 

numerous  believers  among  those  whom  the  truth  of  one  deep  one ;  three  flounces  of  moderate  depth  are 
Revelation  has  ever  left  cold  and  indifferent.  less  novel  in  effect.  The  lace  is  put  on  plain,  and  the 

A  less  exciting  but  more  wholesome  kind  of  amuse-  flounces  are  divided  by  puffings  of  satin,  over  which 

ment  is  the  new  game  of  the  season,  which  is  called  are  placed  light  wreaths  of  flowers.  Bands  of  satin, 

**  New  Year’s  Game.”  Each  player  is  provided  with  embroidered  with  jet,  are  also  employed  instead  ot 

a  piece  of  paper  and  pencil ;  upon  the  paper  he  or  she  flowers  by  way  of  trimming.  A  young  married  lady 

K  desired  to  write  the  name  of  either  a  lady  or  gentle-  may  wear  black  lace  for  a  ball  toilett?  provided  she 

man,  and  then  fold  down  the  paper  so  as  to  conceal  puts  it  on  over  black  satin.  Black  lace  is  no  longer 

what  has  been  written.  Next  all  the  pieces  of  paper  fashionable  upon  coloured  dresses.  With  a  mixture  of 
are  shuffled  together  and  distributed  afresh  to  each  jet  and  trimmings  of  Parmese  violets,  a  dress  in  Spanish 
player,  who  is  now  required  to  write  (without  opening  style,  covered  with  black  lace,  is  most  lovely.  Fringes 

the  paper,  of  course)  what  would  be  a  fit  New  Year’s  of  chenille  alternating  with  lace  flounces  are  most  effec- 

present  for  the  person  whose  name  is  written  above.  five.  As  for  white  lace,  it  is  always  and  everywhere 
The  papers,  after  being  shuffled  once  more,  are  then  beautiful,  fashionable,  and  in  good  taste, 
read  out  loud,  and  the  result  is  often  very  entertaining.  Eccentricities  are  not  wanting  in  this  winter’s  fashions, 
the  presents  chosen,  of  course,  being  for  the  most  part  Foreigners  are  more  ready  to  accept  them  than  Parisian 
very  inappropriate — unless  they  are  absurdly  appro-  ladies,  but  even  the  latter  end  in  most  instances  by  | 

priate — to  the  people  with  whose  names  they  hrppen  adopting  them.  ’Tis  but  a  question  of  time.  The 

to  fall.  “  First  Empire”  bonnet  was  at  first  altogether  con- 

The  charity  bazaar  at  the  Minister  of  Justice’s  has  demned  by  Parisians  last  year,  now  they  accept  it.  For 

been  a  great  success.  Ladies  put  forth  all  their  art,  the  present  short  ball  dresses  are  worn  exclusively  by 

science,  and  coquetry  on  such  occasions — and  how  is  English,  American,  and  Parisian  ladies.  But  later  we 

one  to  resist  ?  The  prettiest  stall  was  that  of  the  shall  see. 

Princess  Blanche  of  Orleans,  which  was  filled  with  The  first  tncuse  placed  upon  a  sealskin  cap  was 
Chinese  knickknacks,  playthings,  and  stationery  at  very  sported  by  a  Russian  princess.  Flowers,  unless  they 

mdtrate  prices.  The  young  princess,  still  in  mourning  are  natural,  seem  to  be  despised  by  the  leaders  of 
for  Queen  Mercedes,  wore  a  very  simple  toilette  of  fashion.  They  prefer  insects  and  vegetables, 

white  Sicilienne,  and  the  only  ornament  about  her  was  Tulle  dresses  are  sprinkled  all  over  with  green  and 
a  diamond  lizard  upon  her  bonnet- strings.  She  sold  bright  blue  beetles,  while  in  front  there  is  a  satin 

her  wares  very  gracefully,  blughing  very  much,  w'hich  tablier,  embroidered  with  beetles  ;  a  necklace  of 

caused  the  princess  to  be  forgotten  in  the  young  and  Brazilian  beetles  is  worn  round  the  neck,  and  a  diamond 

timid  girl.  beetle  in  the  hair. 

The  Duchess  de  Magenta  had  sent  a  breakfast  set  of  A  singular  but  stylish  dress  is  of  night-blue  satin, 
blue  Sevres  china,  which  was  the  object  of  a  lottery.  trimmed  with  dull  grey  feathers.  The  front  of  the 

The  refreshments  were  presided  over  by  a  number  of  dress  is  covered  with  feathers.  An  owl’s  head,  in 

young  girls  in  Raphael  di  esses  of  a  most  charming  and  diamonds,  was  fastened  in  the  bosom  of  the  dress, 

youthful  style.  and  a  similar  ornament  sparkled  in  the  coiffure. 

I  might  mention  many  names  of  the  creme  de  la  creme  Of  all  unique  and  fanciful  dresses  the  butterfly  robe 
among  the  fair  vendors,  but  I  spare  your  patience,  for  is  about  the  most  tasteful.  It  is  of  white  tulle,  with 

a  list  of  names,  however  fine,  is  at  best  but  a  tedious  two  large  wings  of  pale  blue  satin  closed  over  the 

affair.  There  were  no  very  striking  toilettes.  They  hips  and  coming  down  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the 

were  all  walking  dresses,  and  most  of  the  ladies  kept  skirt.  A  dazzling  embroidery  pattern,  in  ruby,  emerald, 

their  bonnets  on  all  the  time.  and  gold-coloured  beads,  combined  with  chenille,  recalls 

And  now  to  speak  of  the  new  fashions.  Ball  dresses  the  splendid  colours  of  the  butterfly.  The  waist  is 

are  made  with  trains  and  paniers  mostly  for  the  present.  imprisoned  in  two  smaller  wings,  glittering  with  beads. 

Brocade  and  Genoese  velvet  are  less  worn  than  last  The  upper  part  of  the  bodice  consists  of  tulle  draperies, 

year.  White  satin  seems  quite  a  uniform.  Radzimir,  A  wreath  of  flowers,  with  a  number  of  butterflies 

a  dull  silk  material,  soft  to  the  touch,  forms,  in  com-  hovering  over  it,  is  thrown  across  the  front  of  the 

bination  with  tulle  and  Satin,  very  pretty  ball  dresses  at  dress.  Wreaths  of  roses  with  butterflies  are  also 
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placed  over  the  train  of  white  tulle.  A  diamond 
butterfly  in  the  hair.  This  may  be  exchanged  for  a 
real  butterfly,  and  a  coronet  of  roses  added  on  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  butterfly  may  be  made  up 
more  simply  all  of  one  colour,  white,  pale  blue,  or  rose 
colour.  Its  shape  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  becoming. 

As  a  rule,  dresses  are  still  made  clinging,  at  least  in 
front,  with  a  slight  increase  of  fulness  at  the  back  by 
means  of  paniers  or  draperies.  The  walking  dress  is 
made  short,  of  woollen  material,  combined  with  fancy 
velvet,  plush,  ribbed  or  embossed  velvet,  brocaded  silk 
or  moire.  The  bodice  is  mostly  made  in  the  casaquin 
jacket  style  or  in  the  gendarme  style,  with  a  plastron  of 
another  material.  The  plastron  of  plush,  buttoned 
down  on  each  side  with  round  steel  buttons,  is  in  great 
favour. 

The  visiting  dress  may  be  made  of  Indian  cashmere, 
provided  the  other  fabric  combined  with  this  woollen 
material  is  a  handsome  one,  and  its  trimmings  are 
elegant.  Dull  China  satin,  speckled  with  dots  of 
brilliant  satin,  is  the  most  fashionable  of  all  materials 
this  winter  for  daytime  costumes. 

The  casaquin  jacket,  of  a  different  material  to  the 
dress,  is  much  in  vogue.  This  casaquin,  in  cream- 
white  satin,  embroidered  with  Watteau  sprigs,  with  a 
waistcoat  and  ruffle  of  old  lace,  is  worn  for  dinner 
parties  or  the  theatre  with  dresses  of  black  satin  or 
velvet  cut  in  the  fourreau  shape.  The  skirts  of  such 
dresses  are  often  cut  into  small  square  tabs  round  the 
bottom. 

The  bodices  of  ball  dresses  are  once  more  worn  laced 
at  the  back,  peaked  in  front  and  very  much  curved  out 
about  the  hips,  and  a  double  ruching  of  Bretonne  lace 
's  added  round  the  edge  of  this  curved-out  part.  This 
trimming,  combined  with  paniers,  is  very  pretty  and 
effective.  As  for  the  skirt  of  the  ball  dress,  it  is  oma- 
meuted  with  a  thousand  devices,  which  would  require 
too  long  a  description.  Our  engravings  show  a  variety 
of  new  models  of  such.  Their  skirts  are  still  trained 
for  the  present ;  young  girls  alone  are  beginning  to 
wear  them  short. 

Trimmings  are  by  far  the  prettiest  and  most  elabo¬ 
rate  part  of  modern  toilettes.  Last  year  coloured  bead 
embroidery  was  very  fashionable,  but  the  least  amount 
of  such  bead-work  was  extremely  heavy,  and  con¬ 
sequently  unpleasant  to  wear.  This  year,  however, 
the  problem  has  been  solved  of  wearing  bead  em¬ 
broidery  without  beads.  A  slight  thread  of  metal, 
silver,  red  or  gold-coloured,  is  twisted  round  a  tiny 
cord  of  bright  white  silk,  or  else  of  light  or  dark 
coloured  silk,  and  produces  exactly  the  effect  of  bead 
embroidery ;  a  few  old-gold  beads  are  introduced  in 


the  pattern,  and  thus  a  most  effective  tout  ensemble  is 
formed  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  arabesque  designs,  with 
long  pendants  or  tiny  round  balls  glittering  in  the 
intervals  of  the  pattern.  Some  are  dark,  black,  garnet, 
indigo,  beaded  with  old  gold  ;  others  are  cream-white, 
beige,  pale  blue,  or  rose-coloured  ;  any  shades,  indeed, 
may  be  obtained  when  the  embroidery  is  made  to  order 
and  matched  in  colour  to  the  dress.  These  trimmings 
are  put  on  over  woollen  dresses  as  well  as  over  faille  or 
satin  ones.  They  are  employed  for  ornamenting  bodices 
and  the  edge  of  second  skirts.  Some  persons  also  put 
them  on  over  waistcoats  instead  of  having  these  em¬ 
broidered  by  hand.  It  looks  extremely  well  and  rich, 
and  is  not  so  expensive.  With  such  trimmings  fringes 
are  worn  to  match.  Some  marvellous  ones  are  made 
all  of  garnet-red  chenille,  finished  by  old-gold  beads, 
or  else  of  spangled  braid  over  which  fall  prettily-devised 
acorns.  These  fringes  are  put  on  straight  or  slantways 
across  tabliers,  either  by  themselves  or  between  lace 
borders.  One  row  edges  the  second  skirt,  another 
may,  if  one  likes,  go  round  the  train,  just  above  the 
ruches  or  flounces  which  are  its  usual  finish. 

We  are  often  asked  how  to  trim  a  black  grenadine  dress, 
plain  or  striped.  This  is,  indeed,  somewhat  a  difflcult 
matter  on  account  of  its  being  such  a  very  light  fabric. 
There  is,  however,  for  this  special  purpose  a  charming 
fringe  of  spangled  braid,  in  which  fall  tiny  bells  of 
fluffy  black  silk,  lightened  up  by  fine  threads  of  glit¬ 
tering  metal.  The  result  is  very  elegant  without  gaudi¬ 
ness.  Black  faille  dresses  are  also  trimmed  with  similar 
fringe.  Such  a  dress  is  an  indispensable  item  in  a 
lady’s  wardrobe.  There  are  few  persons  who  do  not 
look  well  in  black,  and  for  a  number  of  occasions  the 
black  silk  dress,  always  in  good  taste,  is  exceedingly 
useful. 

We  add  the  description  of  a  very  pretty  toilette  of 
this  style,  which  was  made  for  a  lady  of  somewhat 
stout  figure,  but  which  may  be  arranged  to  suit  all 
figures  with  a  few  modifications.  The  train,  quite 
plain,  was  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  three  rows 
of  tiny  flutings,  beyond  which  showed  a  very  full  white 
balayeuse.  No  second  skirt,  but  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  the  dress  was  covered  with  black  lace  flounces 
coming  down  ter  join  the  train  almost  to  the  bottom ; 
over  all  this  black  lace  was  thrown  a  profusion 
of  aiguillettes  of  very  bright  jet,  finished  by  long 
pendants  of  jet.  Very  simple  bodice  of  soft  striped 
pekin,  long,  without  any  trimming,  with  the  arm¬ 
holes  very  high  up,  and  open  in  front,  rather  low,  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  a  small  lace  quilling,  backed  by 
a  fluting  of  white  crepe  lisse,  round  the  opening,  which 
is  closed  by  a  cluster  of  pink  poppies  with  black  centres  ; 
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semi-long  sleeves  of  clear  striped  gauze,  without  any  The  edge  of  this  revers  is  trimmed  with  braid,  with  a 
lining.  wreath  of  velvet  flowers  put  on  in  applique,  or  simply 

Second  skirts  are  frequently  looped  up  en  capote —  with  a  bias  band  of  satin.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt 
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that  is  to  say,  the  two  front  widths  are  turned  oft  over  remains  quite  plain,  or  is  trimmed  en  tablier.  We  have 

the  hip,  where  they  are  fastened  by  a  pretty  button.  even  seen  a  bride’s  dress  made  after  this  fashion.  Again 
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a  short  costume  of  the  same  style,  made  of  a  woollen  elegant  for  a  walking  dress,  and  even  for  paying  morn 
material,  with  a  waistcoat  of  white  or  light-coloured  ing  visits. 

cashmere,  fastened  with  pretty  buttons,  open  at  the  White  parures,  with  Bretonne  lace,  are  very  fashion 
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bottom,  very  high  in  the  neck,  and  finished  with  a  able  for  evening  wear.  They  are  composed  of  a  s'rip 
pretty  white  muslin  and  lace  cravat,  is  quire  sufficiently  of  crepe  lisse,  Indian  muslin,  or  merely  white  organdi, 
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cut  on  the  cross,  and  forming  three  pleats  as  wide  as  a 
finger,  edged  round  with  a  fluting  of  Breton  lace.  The 
strip  should  be  long  enough  to  go  round  the  shoulders 
over  an  open  dress,  and  for  the  ends  to  fall  in  front, 
fastened  over  the  bosom  with  a  flower  or  a  cluster  of 
loops  of  narrow  satin  ribbon,  among  which  glistens  a 
brilliant  lizard  or  dragon-fly. 

With  high-necked  dresses  bows  of  muslin  and  lace, 
or  entirely  of  lace,  are  worn,  either  merely  a  large 
cravat  bow,  or  a  Faublas  jabot  with  two  straight  bands 
covered  with  lace  quillings,  or,  again,  a  Louis  Quinze 
bow  and  ruffle  coming  down  to  the  waist,  and  trimmed 
with  loops  of  satin  ribbon.  Such  lace  bows  or  ruffles 
are  especially  in  vogue  for  the  theatre  and  for  small 
dinner  or  evening  parties  when  high  dresses  are  worn. 

Coiffures  are,  in  general,  much  less  voluminous  this 
winter  than  they  have  been  for  some  years  past.  Very 
little  artifidal  hair  is  now  worn — no  more  plaits  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  no  more  long  curls.  The  coiffure 
h  lingenue  or  ^  TAnglaise  suits  very  young  and  very 


pretty  faces.  It  is  a  style  of  coiffure  in  which  the  part¬ 
ing  comes  almost  half-way  down  the  middle  of  the  head 
at  the  back,  with  a  small  chignon  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  The  Pourtales  bow,  not  very  high  and  graceful, 
may  be  chosen  in  preference  if  it  suits  better.  Small 
coronets  of  flowers  are  put  on  very  much  at  the  back 
for  ball  coiffures.  Gold  and  jewel-headed  pins  are 
much  worn. 

The  large  bonnet  in  the  Premier  Empire  style  is  now 
at  last  adopted  for  the  carriage  and  for  the  theatre, 
though  as  yet  it  is  not  worn  for  walking  in  the  streets. 
It  is  very  becoming.  Features  look  more  delicate  and 
more  youthful  imder  the  shade  of  the  protruding  border. 
You  may  be  sure  the  shape  will  be  generally  adopted  in 
the  early  spring.  For  the  present  the  capote,  matched 
in  colour  and  material  to  the  costume,  is  the  model 
fashionable  for  walking  toilettes.  The  sealskin  cap  is 
sported  by  young  ladies,  married  and  unmarried,  more 
especially  in  winter  resorts,  such  as  Nice,  Cannes,  and 
Paris,  and  also  in  the  country. 


EARLY  WINTER. 


HE  waning  year  looks  gently  down 

On  these  bright  days  that  come  and  go  ; 
Dead,  faded,  buried  is  the  crown 
That  Summer  wore  with  face  aglow. 

When  June  stepped  lightly  o’er  the  hills. 

And  through  the  vales  sent  hastening  rills. 

Those  blissful  days  come  back  to  chase 
The  gloom  from  chill  December  skies  ; 
Their  fragrance  lingers  yet  to  grace 
Paths  where  all  tender  blooming  dies. 
Where  the  brown  earth,  with  tranquil  breast. 
Prepares  to  take  its  long,  deep  rest. 

Through  naked  boughs  the  sunlight  sifts. 

And  gives  them  beauty  all  their  own  ; 

Nor  yet  the  feathery  snowflake  drifts 

Through  silent  woods  on  moss  and  stone  ; 
The  hallowed  hush,  the  softened  hue. 

Weave  their  own  nameless  charm  anew. 


TTie  old  year  -vanes.  The  birds  of  spring 
Now  gladden  other  skies  than  ours  •, 

No  bud  unfolds,  no  insect  wing 

Sends  tribute  to  these  hastening  hours  ; 
But  plaintive  voices  stir  below 
Their  shadowed  and  unceasing  flow. 

Thought  wanders  back  and  grasps  anew 
All  that  earth  gave  of  good  and  fair  ; 
The  loves,  the  hopes  that  upward  grew 
And  spread  in  faith’s  diviner  air. 

But  perished  as  the  days  went  by. 

E’en  as  the  flowers  that  round  us  lie. 

We  know  that  Spring  will  come  and  bring 
Again  earth’s  meed  of  song  and  bloom  ; 
We  know,  too,  that  another  Spring 

Hath  somewhere  in  God’s  garden  room. 
Where  love  shall  find  its  own,  nor  miss 
One  drop  from  its  pure  draught  of  bliss. 


ALL  ylDOUT  Ef^ERYTHING, 
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Luck  and  LAnouR. — It  is  not  luck  but  labour  that  makes  men. 
“Luck,”  says  an  able  writer,  “  is  ever  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
ap;  labour,  with  keen  eye  and  strong  will,  always  turns  up  something. 
Luck  lies  in  bed  and  wishes  the  postman  would  bring  him  news  of  a 
legacy ;  labour  turns  out  at  six,  and  with  busy 'pen  or  ringing  hammer 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  competence.  Luck  whines ;  labour  whistles. 
Luck  relies  on  chance ;  labour  on  character.  Luck  slips  downward  to 
self-indulgence;  labour  strikes  boldly  upward,  and  aspires  to  inde- 
jsndencc.” 

Hints  on  Dress. — A  girl  may  bo  fond  of  bright  colours,  but  that 
ii  no  reason  why  she  should  present  in  her  dress  all  the  colours  of  tho 
lainbow.  Quiet  tints,  with  a  dash  hero  and  there  of  gayer  colours, 
ire  most  becoming  to  all.  Choose  .always  tho  best  materials — that  is 
to  say,  those  which  wear  tho  longest. 

Wraps  for  Cold  We.atiiek. — Furs,  unless  excellent  and  extra. 
iBgantly  dear,  are  not  entitled  to  much  confidence,  and  a  series  of 
ftin  wraps  is  much  warmer  and  more  agreeable.  For  cold  feet  tho 
best  driving-wrap  on  a  coach-box  is  a  bag  of  black  sheepskin,  with  tho 
wool  turned  inwards,  coming  up  to  tho  waist,  and  felt  over-boots. 
Keitlier  wind  nor  frost  can  penetrate  them.  Sheepskin  gloves  are  also 
lictorious  even  over  sleet  and  wind  together.  In  long  railway  or  car- 
ifego  journeys  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wear  a  pair  of  spun  silk  stockings, 
with  woollen  stockings  over  them. 

Onions  for  the  Sleepless. — Writing  on  tho  subject  of  sleep- 
IlMnesa,  a  popular  naturalist  says— “Everybody  knows  the  taste  of 
inions.  This  is  due  to  a  peculiar  essential  oil  contained  in  this  most 
valuable  and  healthy  root.  This  oil  has,  I  am  sure,  highly  soporific 
powers.  In  my  own  case  it  never  fails.  If  I  am  much  pressed  with 
work,  and  feel  I  shall  not  sleep,  I  eat  two  or  three  small  onions,  and 
fte  effect  is  magical.” 

How  TO  Eat  Otstep.s. — “There’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life,” 
•ys  tho  poet,  “  as  strawberries  and  cream ;’!  but  not  a  long  way  after 
that  delicious  dainty  comes  a  barrel  of  oysters.  It  is  strange,  how¬ 
ever,  th.at  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  knows  how  to  open  a  “  native,” 
end  still  loss  how  to  oat  it.  Tho  ordinary  system  employed  at  tho 
ey»ter-shops  is  a  great  mistake,  for  all  tho  juice  is  lost,  and  the  oyster 
wleft  to  beooraodry  and  insipid  upon  the  flat  shell:  the  shell,  in  fact^ 
•nswors  as  a  drain  to  carry  off  tho  lirjuid,  which  is  to  the  oyster  what 
the  “  milk”  is  to  the  cocoa-nut.  A  popular  naturalist,  who  confesses 
to  a  weakness  for  natives,  says  that  those  who  wish  to  cat  oysters  as 
they  should  be  eaten  should  act  as  follows : — Hold  tho  mollusk  firudy 
in  a  cloth,  insert  the  point  of  a  knife  neatly  just  before  the  edge  of 
the  upper  shell,  and  give  a  quick,  decided  pressure  until  tho  point  is 
felt  to  glide  along  the  polished  inner  surface  of  tho  under  shell.  Force 
it  sharply  to  the  hinge,  give  a  smart  wrench,  rather  towarls  tho  right 
hand,  and  off  comes  the  shell.  Then  pass  the  knife  quickly  under  tho 
oyster,  separate  it  from  its  attachment,  and  let  it  fall  into  tho  lower 
Aell  floating  in  tho  juice.  When  that  is  done  lift  it  quickly  to  the 
lips,  and  eat  it  before  the  delicate  aroma  has  been  dissipated  in  the 
atmosphere.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  an  oyster  thus 
opened  and  eaten  as  between  champagne  frothing  and  leaping  out  of 
the  silver-nocked  bottle  and  the  same  wine  after  it  has  been  allowed 
to  stand  for  six  hours  with  tho  cork  removed. 

Advice  to  Bathers. — Avoid  bathing  within  two  hours  after  a 
meal,  or  when  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  from  any  other  cause,  or  when 
tho  body  is  cooling  after  perspiration  ;  and  avoid  bathing  altogether  in 
the  open  air  if,  after  having  been  a  short  time  in  the  water,  there  is  a 
Sense  of  chilliness,  with  numbness  of  tho  hands  and  feet ;  bnt  bathe 
■when  the  body  is  warm,  provided  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  into  tho 
water.  Avoid  chilling  tho  body  by  sitting  or  standing  undressed  on 
the  banks  or  in  boats  after  having  been  in  the  water,  or  remaining 
too  long  in  tho  water.  Leavo  tho  water  immediately  there  is  tho 
slightest  feeling  of  chilliness.  Tho  vigorous  or  strong  may  bathe 
sarly  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  but  the  young  and  thoso 
who  are  weak  had  better  bathe  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal ;  tho 
best  time  for  such  is  from  two  to  three  hours  after  breakfast.  Thoso 
who  are  subject  to  attacks  of  giddiness  or  faintness,  and  thoso  who 
suffer  from  palpitation  and  other  sense  of  discomfort  at  tho  heart, 
should  not  bathe  without  first  consulting  their  medical  adviser. 


Everlasting  Ink. — An  ink  tliat  cannot  be  erased,  even  with  acids, 
is  obtained  by  the  following  recipe : — To  good  gall  ink  add  a  strong 
solution  of  fine  soluble  Prussian  blue  in  distilled  water.  This  ndditioa 
makes  tho  ink,  which  was  previously  proof  against  alkalies,  equally 
proof  against  acids,  and  forms  a  writing  fluid  which  cannot  bo  erased 
without  destniction  of  tho  paper.  The  ink  writes  greenish-blue,  but 
afterwards  tuims  black. 

Skeleton  Leaves. — For  the  dissection  of  leaves  tho  process  of 
maceration  is  too  long  and  tedious,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  tho  results ;  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  use  of  a1k.ali  it 
saturated  solution,  tho  specimens  to  bo  introduced  while  the  liquid  is 
heated  to  boiling  point.  Tho  time  of  immersion  is  to  bo  regulated 
by  tbo  character  of  tho  various  loaves,  and  tho  n.aturo  of  tho  epidermis 
to  be  removed.  Wtien  tho  specimen  is  freed  from  epidermis  and  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  it  must  bo  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorino  to  destroy 
tho  colouring  matter.  The  introduction  of  poroxido  of  hydrogen 
serves  not  only  to  render  the  lace-like  specimens  purer  in  colour  but 
preserves  it  also.  In  destroying  the  colouring  matter  in  ferns  this 
also  is  invaluable ;  added  to  tho  chhjriua  it  gives  a  solidity  to  the 
bleached  fronds,  and  appears  to  equalise  tho  action  of  the  chlorine. 
For  skeletonising  capsules  tho  slow  process  of  maceration  by  steeping 
in  rainwater  is  alone  available— a  moderate  heat  may  be  applied  t* 
hasten  tho  process,  but  tho  alkali  is  useless.  The  only  known  flower 
which  can  be  dissected  is  tho  Hydrangea  japonica.  The  fibrous  nature 
of  the  petals  renders  it  easy  to  skeletonise  in  the  perfect  truss  in 
which  it  grows.  Skeletonised  leaves  and  capsules  appear  to  gain  is 
tho  process  a  toughness  and  durability  not  possessed  by  them  in  their 
natural  state. 

A  Married  Woman’s  Sionature. — Married  women  often  feci  a 
difficulty  in  indorsing  cheques.  AVhen  a  draft  is  payable  to  “Mrs. 
John  Smith,”  the  proper  form  is  “.lane  Smith,  wife  of  John  Smith.” 
But  the  Christian  name  of  tho  indorsee  should  apjiear  on  the  face  of 
the  document. 

Keep  Yourselves  Warm. — Yo  one  knows,  unless  he  has  tried  it, 
what  a  capital  railway  rug  tho  Times  newspaper  and  its  supplement 
will  m.ake ;  and  few  people  are  aware  what  an  excellent  substitute  for 
paucity  of  blankets  can  bo  contrived  from  a  few  of  our  daily  penny 
papers.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  brown  paper  lining  will  mak« 
an  ordinary  coat  as  serviceable  as  a  great  coat,  and  that  an  under- 
waistcoat  of  tho  same  material  is  equal  in  service  and  value  to  a  flannel 
shirt.  Cotton  wadding  can  also  be  got  in  sheets  for  a  few  pence,  and 
if  quilted  in  between  tho  lining  and  the  cloth  of  our  garments  we  have 
something  as  good  as  the  costliest  furs  to  keep  Jack  Frost  away. 

The  Real  Honeymoon. — This  is  not  always  a  delightful  moment 
This,  which  sounds  like  heresy  to  tho  romantic,  and  blasphemy  to  the 
young,  is  a  fact  which  a  great  many  people  acknowledge  readily  enough 
when  they  have  gone  beyond  tho  stage  at  which  it  sounds  like  an 
offence  to  the  wife  or  to  the  husband  who  is  supposed  to  have  made 
that  period  rapturous.  The  new  pair  have  not  the  easy  acquaintinet 
with  each  other  which  makes  the  happiness  of  close  companionship; 
perhaps  they  have  not  that  sympathy  with  each  other’s  tastes  which  is 
almost  a  better  practical  tie  than  simple  love.  They  are  half  afraid  of 
each  other,  they  are  making  discoveries  every  day  of  new  points  ia 
each  other’s  characters,  delightful  or  undelightfnl  as  may  be,  whiiA 
bewilder  their  first  confidence  of  union ;  and  the  more  mind  and 
feeling  there  is  between  them  tho  more  likely  is  this  to  bo  the  case. 
Tlie  shallow  and  superficial  “  get  on”  better  than  those  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  excellence  or  tender  depth  of  sentiment  to  be  found  out 
But  after  the  pair- have  come  to  full  acquaintance,  after  they  have 
learned  each  other  from  A  B  C  up  to  the  most  difficult  chapter,  after 
the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life  has  borne  its  fruit,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  delightful  as  the  honeymooning  which  has  passed  by 
years  tho  legitimate  period  of  the  honeymoon.  Sometimes  one  sees 
respectable  fathers  and  mothers  enjoying  it  who  have  sent  off  tlicir 
children  to  the  orthodox  honeymoon,  and  only  now  feel  with  a  surimised 
pleasure  how  sweet  it  is  to  have  their  own  solitude  d  den-',  to  be  left 
to  themselves  for  a  serene  and  happy  moment;  to  feel  themselves 
dearer  and  nearer  than  they  ever  were  before.  There  is  something 
infinitely  touching  and  tender  in  this  honeymoon  of  tho  old. 
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could  scarcely  be  a  sadder 
**^^?S*^  ™  opening  of  the  year  than  seeing 
everyone  around  us  clad  in  the 
sombre  emblems  of  mourning,  in 
respect  of  the  calamitous  event 
/jOCr  ^  which  almost  every  one  in  almost  every 
civilised  country  knows  and  genmnely 
mourns  over. 

In  the  case  of  the  Princess  Alice,  the 
second  daughter  of  our  Queen,  meeting  her 
death  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  prime, 
the  old  saying,  “  Speak  well  of  the  dead,”  may  be 
carried  out  in  ail  sincerity  and  truth  here.  As  her 
Royal  Highness  has  been  singularly  gifted  with  femi¬ 
nine  attributes  of  the  noblest  and  gentlest  kind,  so,  it 
seems,  has  she  been  singularly  marked  out  to  bear 
severe  personal  sorrows  and  mental  anxiety.  We 
might  almost  take  it  as  an  omen  of  ill  that  the  ill-fated 
ship  the  Princess  Alice  should  go  down  with  its  freight 
of  well^igh  a  thousand  human  beings  while  the  august 
lady  whose  namesake  it  was  resided  in  our  midst  at 
Eastbourne,  on  one  of  those  visits  to  “  the  old  home” 
that  she  so  loved  to  pay. 

All  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  world  possessing  the 
finalities  for  the  purpose,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  forwarded  to  our  bereaved  Sovereign  expressions 
of  their  sincere  condolence  with  her  in  her  terrible 
grief,  and  although  these,  of  course,  can  assuage  not 
one  jot  of  the  anguish  she  must  necessarily  be  suffering, 
they  bring  with  them,  nevertheless,  perforce  some 
grains  of  comfort.  But  Eastbourne  has  a  shadow  upon 
it  that  will  not  be  shaken  off  for  many  and  many  a 
month.  To  some  of  our  readers  many  of  the  details  of 
the  illness  of  the  Princess  Alice,  and  her  subsequent 
death  and  interment,  may  be  new,  and  we  will,  there¬ 
fore,  glance  briefly  over  them.  The  disease — diphtheria — 
communicated  itself  to  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  manner  imaginable.  She  was  simply 
nursing  her  husband  and  children,  and  this  fact  alone 
will  make  all  mothers’  hearts  ache  for  the  lamentable 
ending  to  her  devotedness.  It  was  hardly  likely  with 
such  a  temperament,  strength  of  will,  and  sweet  femi¬ 
nine  virtues  such  as  this  Royal  mother  possessed,  that 
she  would  leave  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  on 
earth  entirely  to  the  care  of  others,  however  skilled 
these  others  may  be.  She  had  nursed  her  father,  our 
heartily-sorrowed-for  “  Albert  the  Good,”  in  his  last 


illness  when  she  was  but  a  mere  girl,  and  again,  partly 
to  her,  through  the  Divine  aid,  may  we  owe  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  among  us  this  day.  His  malady 
hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn  once,  and  his  Royal 
sister  was  almost  constantly  at  his  bedside  throughout 
its  progress. 

After  this  how  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  leave 
her  “  very  own  ?”  A  kiss  given  to  her  son,  a  mere 
youth,  in  frantic  grief  at  the  death  of  the  little  Princess 
Victoria,  it  is  said,  gave  her  the  frightful  yet  withal 
simple  disease  to  which  her  Royal  Highness  succumbed. 
And  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  feeling  address  to  the  * 
members  of  Parliament,  was  happy  in  his  choice  of 
words  when  he  aptly  termed  it  “  the  kiss  of  death.” 

The  Queen’s  physician,  the  eminent  Sir  W.  Jenner, 
was  despatched  from  the  Court  at  Windsor,  directly  it 
was  known  to  Her  Majesty  that  absolute  danger  menaced 
the  Princess,  to  the  Royal  palace  at  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Telegram  after  telegram  was  then  sent  from  thence  to 
England,  telegrams  that  were  anxiously  looked  for  by 
the  people,  with  the  mere  atoms  of  hope  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  medical  man  found  himself  able  to  send 
home. 

But  the  Princess  was  to  go  from  us,  and  a  great  grief 
reigned  over  our  land  when  the  sad  news  of  her  death 
came  only  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  Grand  Duke, 
her  husband,  was  even  then  confined  to  his  room,  and, 
moreover,  only  just  out  of  danger.  He  was  able, 
mercifully,  to  be  with  his  Royal  consort  during  the  last 
days  and  until  the  dreaded  death  fiat  had  gone  forth. 
His  condition  is  stated  as  being  “  utterly  broken  down 
and  prostrate.”  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  Leopold,  and  Prince  Christian  left  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  Monday  evening  following  the  sorrowful 
fourteenth  of  December  to  be  present  at  their  sister’s 
funeral.  All  due  care  was  of  a  certainty  taken  to 
prevent  the  infection  from  reaching  the  visitors.  The 
Crown  Princess  (our  Princess  Royal)  and  her  husband 
were  most  anxious  to  go  to  Hesse-Darmstadt  to 
endeavour  to  comfort  their  brother-in-law  in  his  afflic¬ 
tion,  and  were  much  grieved  and  disappointed  at  the 
veto  put  upon  their  projected  journey  by  the  Emperor. 
The  fear  of  danger  was  too  great  with  their  medical 
advisers  to  allow  of  it.  The  Earl  Marshal  has  issued  a 
notice,  “  in  pursuance  of  Her  Majesty’s  commands,”  as 
follows  ; — “  That  upon  the  melancholy  occasion  of  the 
death  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
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I  Hesse,  Princess  Alice  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
second  daughter  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  all  persons  do  put  themselves  into  mourning 

Ir  for  three  weeks,  to  commence  on  the  15th  inst.”  A 
contemporary  says  : — “  The  Black  Prince,  of  which 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  captain, 
arrived  at  Spithead  at  five  o’clock  yesterday  morning  (the 
!  1 6th  December)  from  Halifax,  and  a  special  messenger 

I  from  the  Queen  went  out  in  the  Lively  to  communicate 
to  the  Duke  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  sister.”  The 
fnneral  of  the  Princess  Alice  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  1 8  th  December,  and  there  was  a  solemn  service  held 
m  the  private  chapel  of  Windsor  Castle,  which  was 
attended  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,  at  the 
same  hour. 

j  ****** 

:  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Royal  T apestry  Manu¬ 

factory  at  Windsor,  only  founded  barely  two  years  ago,  is 
a  complete  success.  There  has  been  this  month  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Town  Hall  in  the  Royal  borough  of  some  of 
its  fruits,  which  are,  it  is  reported,  a  great  and  splendid 
evidence  of  the  perfection  which  has  been  achieved  by 
the  workers.  Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  the  wealthy  art 
connoisseur,  has  purchased  the  series  of  tapestry  panels 
in  the  pavilion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  has  lent  them  for  the  occasion  to  the 
Windsor  show  of  tapestry.  These  are,  it  will  be 
remembered,  eight  fabric  pictures  of  scenes  from 
Shakspeare’s  comedy.  The  Merry  Wives  rf  Windsor^ 
and  were  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hay.  There  is  also 
a  portrait  of  the  Queen  in  Windsor  tapestry,  repro¬ 
duced  from  Baron  von  Angeli’s  painting. 

***>*#* 

The  ladies  of  Sheffield,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Mayoress,  have  decided  not  to  indulge  in  any  holidays 
except  Christmas  Day,  owing  to  the  urgency  for 
clothing  among  the  poor.  This  is  a  good  example  to 
set  in  these  bitter  days  of  need.  The  distress  in 
England  is  terrible. 

****** 

It  is  not  often — in  peaceful  times  that  is — that  we  hear 
of  churches  being  destroyed.  One,  however,  has  been 
burned  down  recently — St.  Peter’s  Church,  near  Bridge- 
water.  It  was  only  reopened,  after  being  restored,  at 
Easter,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  There  was 
a  very  fine  peal  of  six  bells  btely  re-hung  destroyed, 
and  nothing  was  saved  but  the  church  register. 
****** 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the 
Princess  Tltyra,  which  had  been  delayed  on  account  of 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Alice,  was  solemnised  on  the 
twenty-first  of  December,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 


with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  at  the  chapel  adjoining 
the  Royal  castle  of  Christiansborg.  At  seven  o’clock 
all  the  invited  company  had  duly  assembled  at  the 
palace,  whence,  amidst  the  marriage  joybells,  they 
proceeded  in  order  to  the  chapel.  The  King  and  the 
bride  elect  headed  the  procession,  being  immediately 
followed  by  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  bridegroom. 
At  the  termination  of  the  marriage  rites  the  guests 
went  back  to  the  palace,  the  newly-married  pair  re¬ 
ceiving  the  congratulations,  first  of  their  relations,  and 
then  of  the  numerous  company.  A  grand  reception 
was  then  held  in  honour  of  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
followed,  later  on,  by  a  banquet  on  a  grand  scale  of 
magnificence.  At  half-past  eleven  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  drove  through  the  town  to  the  railway  station 
in  order  to  reach  the  summer  palace  of  the  King,  the 
Castle  of  Fredensborg,  where  they  will  reside  for^the 
present.  The  town  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
there  was  also  a  fine  display  of  fireworks. 

****** 

Sir  Jules  Benedict  has  been  operated  on  for  cataract, 
and  it  will  keenly  gratify  whole  hosts  of  known  and 
unknown  friends  of  his  that  it  has  been  attended  so' far 
with  much  success.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  result 
vrill  prove  eminently  satisfactory. 

**«**« 

We  have  lost  so  many  celebrated  characters  recently, 
and  now  we  add  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne  to  the  list — the 
laughter-forcing  pantomimist.  Christmas  time  is  hardly 
the  time  to  spare  clowns,  but  Mr.  Payne  had  been  on 
the  stage  for  fifty- four  years,  and  has  died  at  a  good 
old  age  at  Dover. 

#•##** 

There  has  been  a  telegram  to  Paris  from  Moscow 
concerning  another  terrible  railway  accident.  It  has 
occurred  in  the  Caucasus.  “  An  express  passenger  train 
on  the  Rostow-Vladikavkas  Railway  in  the  Caucasus 
fell  off  the  lines  from  a  height  of  fifteen  metres.” 
More  than  thirty  persons  were  injured,  and  twenty-one 
killed. 

****** 

Lovers  of  skating  have  been  able  to  enjoy  this  health¬ 
giving  if  oftentimes  danger-fraught  pastime  during  the 
severe  frosts  we  get  now.  This,  surely,  is  the  “  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  weather”  that  peoj^  have  talked 
so  much  about.  And  we  decidedly  have  not  had  such 
a  “  true”  December  for  years  past  as  this  one.  A  few 
days  ago  there  were  two  thousand  persons  skating  and 
sliding  upon  the  ice  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  no  less  than 
eight  thousand  spectators  assembled  upon  the  baoks^of 
the  ornamental  lake. 


J 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAITS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


122. — EVKimiO  Dbxssxs. 

I.  Evening  dreis  for  young  Indies  of  white  mousseline  dee 
Indes.  The  8h(H^  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  narrow  flounces  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  puffing.  The  tunic  is  arranged  in  folds,  and  raised 
under  a  drapery  at  the  back,  both  trimmed  with  a  narrow  pleated 
flounce  and  a  band  of  violet  satin.  The  squarc-cut  bodice  and  short 
sleeves  have  the  same  trimming,  and  a  double  row  of  bows  of  violet 
satin  ribbon  falls  from  under  the  bodice  at  the  back.  Band  of  the 
same  ribbon. 

2  and  2,  illnstration  123.  Evening  dress  for  young  ladies  of  pink 
silk  gren^ine.  The  skirt,  which  is  short,  ends  in  a  deep  pleated 
flounce,  above  which  a  broad  ligbtly-folded  echarpe,  edged  on  either 
side  with  guipure  lace,  is  arranged,  and  fulls  into  a  drapery  at  the 
back.  The  bodice  is  made  with  folds,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
with  a  pomegranate-coloured  satin  band.  It  is  cut  in  a  curve  at  the 
shoulders,  and  edged  with  a  double  frill  of  grenadine  and  guipure 
lace.  On  the  sleeve  is  placed  a  spray  of  crimson  flowers. 

X23. — Evsimra  Dbbsses. 

1.  Visiting  dress  for  young  ladies  of  pomegranate-coloured  silk 
grenadine.  The  skirt  is  reev^  and  edged  with  three  narrow  pleated 
flounces.  The  polonidse  is  trimmed  with  a  g^raduated  flounce,  and 
is  open  in  the  front  over  a  short  plastron  arranged  in  folds,  and 
confined  at  the  waist  with  a  satin  band  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
dress,  which  is  fastened  with  a  buckle,  and  falls  in  bows  and  ends 
at  the  side.  The  bodice  is  square-cut,  and  edged  with  a  very  narrow 
cr^pe  lissc  frilling. 

124.  — Hottsk  and  Visiting  Costumes. 

1  and  2,  illustration  125.  Costume  of  blue  and  green  plaid.  The 
skirt,  which  is  of  w  alking  length,  has  a  kilted  flounce  of  the  same 
material,  and  a  tunic  slightly  gathered  and  raised  at  the  back, 
where  it  is  arranged  in  a  loose  drapery,  and  bound  round  the  edge 
with  a  broad  band  of  black  velvet.  The  drapery  at  the  back  is  also 
bound  with  velvet,  which  is  continued  up  the  sides  to  the  waist. 
The  jacket  is  open  en  revers  at  the  neck  and  below  the  waist,  show¬ 
ing  the  velvet  in  the  form  of  a  vest.  It  is  piped  with  the  lightest 
shade  of  the  plaid,  and  ornamented  with  pearl  buttons.  Sleeves  and 
pockets  on  the  jacket  trimmed  to  correspond. 

2.  Princess  dress  of  blue  faille,  the  trmned  skirt  with  double 
flounce  of  the  same  material,  the  faille  as  arranged  across  the  front 
in  gathered  draperies,  edged  with  fringe,  and  fastened  under  the 
train  at  the  sides.  Bows  of  blue  taffetas  ribbon  ornament  the  upper 
part. 

125.  — House  and  Walking  Costumes. 

2.  Skirt  of  olive-green  grosgrain  silk,  slightly  trained  and  edged 
with  a  narrow  pleated  flounce  of  olive-green  satin  of  a  lighter  sh^c. 
Tunic  of  mousseline  des  Indes,  raised  to  the  waist  at  the  sides  and 
falling  in  a  point  in  front,  while  at  the  back  it  is  arranged  in  a 
loose  drapery,  which  has  two  bands  of  figured  olive-green  velvet  as 
trimming.  Tbc  same  material  forms  the  sleeveless  jacket,  and  is 
placed  round  the  front  edge  of  the  tunic,  where  it  is  cut  in  Vandykes. 
The  jacket  is  arranged  in  folds  at  the  back,  and  ornamented  with 
bows  of  olive-green  satin  ribbon.  Similar  tews  are  placed  at  the 
neck  and  on  the  sleeves,  which  latter  are  of  mousseline  des  Indes, 
with  a  cuff  of  figured  velvet,  on  which  the  tew  of  ribbon  is  placed. 

126. — Models  of  Caps,  Ac. 

I.  Boy’s  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  plush  and  a  white  feather. 

2  and  2B.  Collar  and  cuff  of  Valenciennes  lace  and  insertion. 

3.  Girl’s  hat  of  white  plush,  trimmed  with  satin  ribbon  and 
feathers. 

4.  Morning  cap  in  white  silk  gauze. 

5.  Fanchon  coifiure  in  silk,  embroidered  with  bright  colours.  The 
fringe  consists  of  gold  sequins,  and  a  tew  of  scarlet  ribbon  is  placed 
at  the  back. 

6.  Underskirt  of  pale  pink  foulard,  trimmed  with  two  rows  of 
point  zorc. 

7.  Nightdress  with  Russian  embroidery. 

8.  Underskirt  in  blue  flannel,  laeed  up  the  back  and  embroidered 
in  two  colours. 

1*7. — Panct  Jewellest. 

1.  Clasp  of  open-work  gold,  for  fastening  the  centre  of  an  Alsa¬ 
tian  tew. 

2.  Clasp  of  open-work  gold  for  centre  of  cravat. 


3.  Gold  or  silver  leaf  for  fastening  ribbon. 

4.  Agrafe  in  gold  and  enamel  in  shape  of  lyre. 

5.  Clasp  with  open  plaque  for  fastening  stems  of  feathers. 

6.  Gold  or  silver  leaf. 

7.  Gold  pin,  with  bee  in  several  colours.  Looks  well  in  the 
middle  of  a  bow  of  India  muslin. 

8.  Clasp  with  plain  plaque  for  gauze  drapery. 

9.  Lizard  for  hat-trimming. 

10.  Fancy  bird  in  many  colours  for  coiffure  or  bonnet. 

11.  Gold  clasp,  with  open  plaque  for  black  or  dark-oolourod  satin. 

12.  Ring  of  twisted  gold  for  ends  of  scarf. 

13.  Gold  arrow  for  Spanish  mantilla. 

14.  Jet  or  gold  sword,  with  silver  serpent,  for  trimming  Cavalie 
felt  hat, 

128. — Beektte. 

Berette-shaped  hat  for  young  girls.  Berette  of  olive-green  plush, 
with  indented  crown.  On  the  left  side  aigrette  of  olive  and  peacock- 
blue  feathers. 

130. — Velvet  Bonnet. 

Bonnet  of  black  velvet  with  raised  brim,  beneath  which  is  s 
roll  of  pekin  (satin  striped  with  velvet),  and  a  cluster  of  pale 
and  dark  cerise  roses.  Above  the  brim  bows  of  black  satin 
ribbon  and  short  ostrich  feathers.'  Strings  of  black  satin  ribbon, 
edged  with  gold. 

X31. — Paletot  foe  Giels  feom  11  to  13  Years  Old. 
Paletot  of  light  fawn-coloured  Muscovite  cloth,  trimmed  with 
dark  brown  velvet  arranged  in  revers  on  the  sleeves  and  in  pointed 
insertions  on  the  pockets  and  at  the  baek ;  round  the  edge  of  the 
jacket  and  round  the  velvet  trimmings  thick  fawn-coloured  sou 
tache  is  sewn.  Pearl  buttons. 

132. — Umbrellas. 

1.  Umbrella  with  brown  wooden  handle  and  patent  frame,  covered 
with  brown  silk  serge.  For  handle  a  cock’s  head, 

2.  Handle  of  deer's  hoof,  with  cord  and  tassels.  Frame  covered 
with  black  silk  serge, 

3.  Umbrella  of  black  corded  silk,  with  horn  handle  and  droppers 
of  spun  silk, 

133, — Costume  fob  Boys  from  10  to  12  Years  Old. 

The  costume  consists  of  jacket  and  knickerbockers  of  navy  blue 
doth,  finished  with  rows  of  plain  stitching  and  buttons ;  outside 
pockets. 

134.  — Plush  Bonnet. 

Soft-crowned  bonnet  of  white  plush,  with  narrow  curtiun  of 
violet  velvet.  In  front  tew  of  velvet,  edged  with  Mechlin  lace  aad 
cluster  of  rosebuds,  grasses,  and  mignonette.  Round  the  left  side  a 
white  ostrich  feather. 

135.  — Child’s  Gaitee. 

Begin  from  the  narrow  end  of  the  back  as  follows : — Along  25 
stitches.  1st  pattern  row :  Victoria  crochet.  In  the  ist  row  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd  pattern  rows  take  up  alternately  the  3  first  stitches 
as  usual,  and  the  following  3  out  of  the  vertical  part  of  the  stitch 
on  the  wrong  side.  Repeat  the  Ind  and  3rd  pattern  rows,  letting 
the  pattern  occur  in  reversed  position  and  increasing  and  decreasing 
as  required,  and  inserting  rows  for  the  side  piece.  Join  the  separate 
pieces  on  the  wrong  side,  and  work  round  the  lower  edge  3  rounds 
as  follows : — Double  crochet.  2nd  round ;  Take  up  i  stitch  out  of 
the  1st  stitch,  i  out  of  the  2nd,  together  with  the  stitch  crocheted 
into  it  in  the  preceding  row,  and  draw  up  all  together  with  the 
stitch  on  the  ne^e.  3rd  round  :  Like  the  preceding,  but  in  reversed 
position.  Round  the  upper  edge  a  border  as  follows ; — ist  round: 
Double  crochet.  2nd  round :  1  double,  i  raised  spot  as  follows 
Take  up  3  times  alternately  i  stitch,  pass  the  thread  round  the 
needle,  and  draw  up  all  together.  Repeat.  3rd  and  4th  rounds: 
Same  as  preceding,  but  in  reversed  position.  5th  round :  1  double^ 
4  chain ;  repeat.  6th  round  :  (crocheted  in  the  stitches  of  the  first 
round  of  the  border)  Same  as  5  th  round.  Then  for  the  trimming 
crochet  along  20  stitches  as  follows : — Miss  i,  i  double,  1  raised 
spot  as  above  described.  Then,  round  the  outer  edge  of  this  round, 
9  times  alternately  1  double  in  free  part  of  the  foundation  chain 
in  which  i  double  has  already  been  crocheted,  5  chain,  then  2  double 
with  $  chain  between  in  the  end  stitch,  9  times  alternately  5  chain, 
I  double.  The  trimming  is  then  sewn  on  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  Strap  of  leather  under  the  sole. 
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136. — Felt  Hat. 

Hilt  of  black  felt,  with  ndsed  brim  and  trimmiug  of  long  ostrich 
feathers. 

137. — Fibk-Screen. 

Embroidery. 

The  frame  is  made  of  gilded  rane^  and  is  fitted  with  cardboard 
covered  with  dark  green  silk,  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  outside  is  covered  with  corded  silk, 
and  is  embroidered  with  several  shades  of  green  silk  and  with  gold 
thread.^  The  stitches  used  are  satin,  knotted,  and  overcast.  The 
Miieen  is  then  ornamented  with  cord  and  tassels  of  green  silk  and 
gold  thread. 

13I  and  139— Model  of  Tebned-down  Linen  Collab  fob 
Childbbn,  with  Cupp  to  Match. 

140. — Longcloth  Apbon. 

Lady’s  apron  of  white  longcloth,  buttoned  at  the  back  and  edged 
with  a  narrow  embroidered  frill ;  the  front  of  the  bodiee  is  arranged 
ia  folds,  and  both  that  and  the  outside  pockets  arc  trimmed  with 
narrow  embroidery. 

141,  i4S,  and  154.— Baby’s  Chaib. 

This  chair,  of  polished  wood  and  cane,  is  fitted  with  metal  wheels, 
and  has  a  strong  spring,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  lowered  and 
moved  about  the  room  as  shown  in  illustration  154.  At  the  back  is 
a  enshion  embroidered  in  cross  stitch  on  blue  lawn,  over  canvas,  with 
solcmTed  oocton.  The  canvas  threads  are  then  drawn  out.  See 
niustration  145. 

144. — Section  of  Collab. 

Section  of  collar  to  be  embroidered  on  lawn  as  follows: — 'The 
border,  with  overcast  stitches  of  fawu  and  raised  spots  of  red  thread. 
The  corners,  with  bronze  and  yellow,  in  point  russe  and  ovcrcase 
stitch;  the  squares,  with  satin  stitch  of  red,  edged  with  whitt. 
The  remainder  with  two  shades  of  green  in  point  russe. 

146.— Cost. 

Appliqu4  Work. 

Cosy  of  black  alpaca  slightly  wadded  and  lined  with  black  silk. 
The  applique  is  sewn  on  as  follows : — The  hlue  cloth  is  embroidered 
in  the  centre  with  flowers  of  white  silk  in  chain  stitch,  worked  also 
with  chain  and  satin  stitch  of  coral  and  yellow  silk.  The  blue  bells 
are  worked  partly  with  coral  and  partly  with  two  shades  of  blue  in 
chain  and  buttonhole  stitch,  with  poiut  russe  of  white  silk.  The 
tendrils  and  sprays  with  feather  stitch  of  olive  silk  in  ditferent 
shades.  On  the  red  cloth  the  flowers  are  embroidered. 

147  and  148. — Bobdbbb  fob  TBiififiNG  Dbesses,  &c. 

Poiut  Russe. 

147  is  embroidered  on  white  piqu4,  with  red  and  blue  thread  in 
buttonhole  and  knotted  stitch. 

148.  Ground  of  6cru-coloured  lawn,  with  embroidery  of  blue  and 
red  cotton  in  satin  stitch  and  point  russe. 

149. — L.\cb  Edging. 

Crochet. 

ist  row:  ij  chain,  close  into  circle,  with  slip  stitch  in  4th  stitch, 
then  in  the  circle  t  double,  1  Vandyke  of  z  chain,  2  treble,  2  chain, 

I  double,  then  4  chain,  2  treble  drawn  up  together,  i  purl  of  5  chain, 
and  I  treble  in  first  stitch,  2  treble  drawn  up  together,  2  chain,  i 
double,  then  i  Vandyke  as  before,  1  double ;  repeat  from  *,  joining  as 
required,  znd  row :  5  long  treble  with  i  chain  between  each  in  the 
free  stitches  of  the  next  circle.  3rd  row  :  2  double  in  every  chain 
stitch;  repeat. 

150  and  151. — Work-Bag. 

Embroidery. 

The  case  is  cut  out  of  navy  blue  cloth,  and  measures  12  inches  by 
6  inches.  It  is  lined  with  lutestring,  and  embroidered  according  to 
the  pattern  given  in  illustration  151.  The  parallel  lines  arc  of 
white  Berlin  wool  sewn  on  with  black  ice  wool.  The  knotted  stitches 
are  worked  with  red  wool,  and  the  poiut  russe  on  each  side  with 
ycQow,  blue,  red,  and  olive  wool.  The  diamonds  are  brown  wool 
sewn  on  with  white  and  yellow  ice  wool ;  the  knotted  stitches  blue, 
the  centre  star  white,  and  the  outer  point  russe  are  of  various 
coloured  wools.  The  pattern  round  the  edge  is  worked  to  correspond. 
The  ends  of  the  case  are  then  pointed,  and  the  pockets  are  sewn  into 


the  inside.  Bows  and  handle  of  blue  corded  ribbon.  Button  and 
loop  to  fasten. 

152. — Cbochbt  Edging. 

ist  row :  *  Close  20  chain  into  a  circle,  5  chain,  i  double  in  4th 
chain  stitch,  i  vandyke  os  follows : — 9  chain,  going  back  from  the 
8th  to  the  ist  stitch,  take  up  i  out  of  every  stitch,  and  draw  them 
all  up  together,  i  double  in  next  chain  but  1  of  the  circle,  1  Vandyke 
as  above,  4  times  alternately  i  long  treble  in  next  stitch,  2  chain, 
then  1  long  treble  in  next  stitch ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  7  treble  in 
free  chain  of  circle,  i  treble  in  next  chain  to  circle,  2  treble  in  vertical 
part  of  next  long  treble,  i  treble  where  the  long  treble  was  crocheted; 
repeat  from  *. 

153. — Insebtiok  fob  Washing  Matebials. 

Knitting. 

Along  one  side  of  a  braid,  having  single  loops  on  each  side,  knit 
as  follows: — Cast  005.  ist  row:  Slip  i,  knit  i,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  i.  2nd  row:  Knitted;  out  of  the 
made  stitches  knit  1,  purl  i.  3rd  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  i,  twice  cotton 
forward,  pass  the  thread  twice  round  the  next  stitch  and  slip  it^ 
twice  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  4th  and  5th  rows: 
Like  the  znd,  but  after  the  5th  row  take  up  1  stitch  out  of  the  4th 
loop  of  the  braid.  6th  row :  Cast  ofi*  5,  knit  4 ;  repeat  these  6  rows, 
and  knit  the  znd  half  of  the  insertion  in  the  same  manner. 

155. — Bebette  fob  Botb. 

Circular  cap  of  yellow  straw  with  indented  crown.  The  trimming 
consists  of  a  crossway  piece  of  black  velvet  and  bow  and  ends  of 
navy  blue  corded  ribbon,  with  passementerie  agrafe. 

156,  158,  and  159. — Collab  and  Cuff. 

Collar  and  cuff  of  fine  lawn,  embroidered  with  pale  shades  of 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  cotton,  in  satin,  overcast,  buttonhole  stitch, 
and  point  russe. 

*S7»  *58.  161. — Collab  and  Cuffs. 

Collar  and  cuff  of  lawn  with  border  of  white  net,  on  which  are 
stitched  narrow  bands  of  blue  percale,  workeil  with  feather  stitch  of 
red.  The  net  has  an  applique  of  lace  figures. 

162. — Silver  Bracelet. 

Bracelet  of  filagree  silver,  with  chain  and  carbineer’s  hook  to 
hold  a  fan  or  scent-bottle. 

163  and  164. — Cbavat. 

Cravat  arranged  on  an  octagonal  foundation  of  stiffened  muslin 
lined  with  silk,  and  fitted  at  the  back  with  straps,  through  which 
the  front  pieces  are  fastened.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  cravat  can 
be  worn  three  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary  arrangement  permits  ly 
simply  moving  the  band  for  the  neck  to  the  third  piece  of  silk  from 
its  original  position. 

165.  — Gentleuan’s  Cbavat. 

Gentleman’s  cravat  of  green  and  bronze  striped  silk,  arranged  as 
shown  in  our  illustration. 

166.  — Gentlehan’b  Cbavat. 

Gentleman’s  cravat  of  figured  black  silk  with  fringed  ends. 

167  and  168. — Knife-Tbat. 

Embroidery. 

The  tray  of  black  polished  cane,  studded  with  pearl  knobs,  is 
fitted  with  cardboard,  lined  inside  with  wasldcather,  and  covered 
outside  with  perforated  cardboard  of  a  pale  fawn  colour.  On  this 
is  an  appliqn^  of  a  paler  shade  of  canvas,  embroidered  in  point 
russe  with  brown  and  yellow  filoselle.  (See  illustration  168.)  The 
appliqu6  is  sewn  on  with  brown  chenille. 

i5g. — Chemise  fob  Gibls  op  6  to  8  Teabs  Old. 

Chemise  of  fine  longcloth,  with  vandyked  sleeves  of  lace  and 
insertion.  Round  the  upper  edge  narrow  stitehing,  lace,  and 
insertion.  Linen  buttons  to  fasten  in  front. 

170. — Squabb  fob  Slippebb. 

Cross  Stitch. 

This  design  is  worked  on  canviis  with  single  Berlin  wool  and 
filoselle  in  the  following  colours Five  shades  of  olive  green  and 
two  of  red. 
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152.— Crochet  Edging. 
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156. — Detail  of  158, 


1 61. — Detail  of  157, 


162.— Silver  Bracelet. 


Lawn  Collar, 


165. — Cravat. 


170. — Square  for  Slippers. 


168 . — K  nife-Tr  ay. 
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^EAL  jewellery  for  the  price  of  imitation  ? 
This  seems,  at  first  sight,  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact 
that  such  can  be  obtained.  The 
secret  of  it  is — 1st,  a  strict  “cash” 
system  of  trading;  and,  2nd,  selling 
direct  to  the  public  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  merchants  or  factors,  whose  profits 
Y  add  so  appreciably  to  the  cost  of  articles 
sold  through  their  means.  It  is  thus  that 
'  Messrs.  Richmond,  Harman,  and  Co.,  of  13, 
\  Balsall  Heath  Road,  Birmingham,  are  en¬ 
abled  to  offer  real  jewellery  to  the  public  at  prices  as 
low  as  those  often  asked  for  articles  that  are  only 
imitation. 


Their  wares,  though  manufactured  in  Birmingham, 
are  not  “  Brummagem,”  but  are  made  of  solid  sterling 
silver  and  15-carat  gold.  Forty  shillings  is  the  price 
of  a  medium-sized  locket,  with  a  richly-chased  gold 
case,  made  to  hold  two  portraits.  The  same,  with 
wreath  or  star  of  pearls  and  rubies,  or  pearl  and 
enamel,  cost  or  ^4.  Very  massive-looking  gold 
necklets  cost  six  guineas  only.  In  brooches  and  ear¬ 
rings  new  patterns  and  fresh  designs  are  issued  daily. 
Ladies  wishing  to  invest  in  any  of  these  have  only  to 
send  the  amount  they  wish  to  spend,  when  a  specimen 
will  be  sent  to  them,  which,  if  not  approved  of,  may 
be  returned  and  another  sent,  until  the  purchaser  finds 
one  that  pleases  her. 

In  silver  jewellery  the  prices  are  particularly  low. 
A  “  sample  dozen”  of  these  were  specially  prepared  for 
sale  at  Christmas,  and  are,  no  doubt,  still  to  be  hud, 
consisting  of  twelve  articles  made  of  silver — viz.,  a 
necklet,  of  fine  pattern ;  a  double  locket,  with  pretty 
case  ;  a  pencil-case,  two  brooches,  two  pairs  of  earrings, 
several  pretty  charms  and  sleeve-links.  Gold  and  silver 
watches  are  supplied  by  the  same  firm  at  equally  low 
prices  in  proportion.  Thirty  shillings  is  the  price  of  a 
silver  watch,  with  richly-engraved  case,  silrer  face, 
with  gold  numerals,  crystal  glass,  and  fully  jewelled. 
Four  guineas  is  the  cost  of  a  gold  lever,  with  1 8-carat 
case  and  dial,  fully  jewelled  and  highly  ornamented, 
with  seconds  dial  and  chronometer  balance.  There  is 
no  more  useful  present  in  these  go-ahead  times  than  a 
thoroughly  reliable  time-keeper. 

Two  admirable  novelties  have  just  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  “  Cyprus”  and  “  Nabob”  yarns,  produced 


injs, 

by  Messrs.  Jevons  and  Mellor,  68,  Worcester 
Street,  Birmingham.  The  first-named  is  a  soft 
mixture  of  silk  and  wool,  suitable  for  stocking-knitting. 
The  colours  are  tastefully  blended,  and  are  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  artistic  tendencies  of  the  day. 
This  yarn,  in  addition  to  its  more  apparent  good 
qualities,  is  very  durable,  and  is  also  pleasant  to  work 
upon. 

The  “  Nabob”  yarn  is  very  novel,  and  is  a  most 
peculiar  and  beautiful  combination  of  twisted  silks  and 
wool,  presenting  a  knotty,  variegated  appearance  that  is 
most  effective  and  beautiful.  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  resembling  it,  and  the  combinations  of  colour  are 
simply  perfect.  The  price  is  is.  3d-  per  skein,  and 
that  of  the  “  Cyprus”  is. 

The  new  Oriental  Embroidery  Silk  produced  by  the 
same  firm  is  just  sufficiently  twisted  to  render  it  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasant  to  embroider  with.  This,  together 
with  crewels  in  every  variety,  is  especially  produced  to 
meet  the  demand  created  by  the  very  general  revival 
of  artistic  embroidery.  Those  who  are  engaged  in 
work  of  the  kind  <s  beginners  would  do  well  to  send 
to  Messrs.  Jevons  and  Mellor  for  their  catalogues,  which 
contain  a  quantity  of  very  useful  information. 

Crape  is  an  indispensable  article  of  wear  according  I 
to  our  existing  social  code,  and  its  liability  to  spoil  with  I 
rain  has  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  its  wearers  ever  | 
since  the  material  was  invented.  This  objection  is  now  | 
removed,  for  Messrs.  Le  Gros  Thompson  and  Co. 
have  produced  a  silk  crape  which  is  cahed  “  Patent  | 
Weatherproof,”  and  completely  resists  the  action  of  wtt.  | 
This  crape  is  of  very  excellent  quality,  and  it  retains  I 
its  fresh  crispness  even  after  being  plentifully  sprinkled  | 
with  water.  It  must  not  be  dried  too  quickly,  nor  | 
before  too  hot  a  fire.  It  may  be  obtained  of  all  drapers  I 
by  asking  for  the  “  Patent  Weatherproof  Crape,”  and  | 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  patentees.  * 

Messrs.  Fyfe  and  Robinson,  the  makers  of  the  j 
really  serviceable  dress-holder  I  have  recommended  in 
an  earlier  number,  have  now  produced  a  very  useful  1 
and  pretty  belt,  the  special  merit  of  which  consists  in  | 
the)  fact  that  by  moving  a  spring  the  buckle  can  be  [ 
moved  at  will,  so  as  to  make  the  belt  larger  or  smaller 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  ordinary  cases  this  cannot  be 
managed  without  completely  detaching  the  buckle  from 
the  belt,  which  is  a  work  of  time.  The  belt  itself  is 
composed  of  handsome  figured  silk  lined  with  satin,  i 
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and  interliaed  with  some  stiff  material  that  serves  to 
keep  the  belt  in  shape. 

The  same  firm  are  sending  out  another  dress-holder 
equally  effectual  with  the  first  and  more  ornamental. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  stirrup  with  a  screw  which 
firmly  fastens  the  folds  of  the  dress  and  prevents  their 
slipping  from  the  clasp  of  the  dress-holder.  This  con¬ 
trivance  is  slung  round  the  waist  by  means  of  a  silk 
cord,  and  is  very  carefully  and  neatly  finished. 

The  Sempre  Secco  Waterproof  Cloak  may  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  James  Spence  and  Co., 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C.  I  hope  to  give 
further  particulars  of  this  useful  novelty  in  an  early 
number. 

Subscribers  residing  near  the  large  establishment  of 
W.  Tarn  and  Co.,  Newington  Causeway,  and  New 
Kent  Road,  S.E.,  will  find  it  an  excellent  place  for 
shopping.  Mantles,  costumes,  bonnets  are  made  on 


the  premises,  and  moderate  charges  are  combined  with 
promptitude  in  executing  orders. 

The  Patent  Absorbing  Woollen  Waterproof 
Apron  is  an  immense  improvement  upon  former  articles. 
It  is  so  constructed  that  the  upper  part,  which  consists 
of  waterproof  tweed,  has  merely  to  be  unbuttoned  from 
the  under  portion,  and  can  then  be  washed  and  otherwise 
ventilated.  This  is  one  of  those  simple  contrivances 
that,  when  we  see  them,  make  us  say,  “  I  wonder  no 
one  thought  of  it  before.”  One  of  its  good  quali¬ 
ties  lies  in  the  fact  that,  the  upper  portion  being  made 
of  cloth,  it  affords  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  child, 
instead  of  the  clammy  discomfort  attendant  on  the 
ordinary  waterproof  apron. 

The  prices  are  5s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.,  and  these  aprons 
can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Faulkner,  City  Reposi¬ 
tory,  St.  Ann’s  Place,  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Humming-Bird. 


Madamb  de  Toue  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  each  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  difierent  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  regular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom- 
pani^  by  a  remittance.  Post-ofiBce  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


HE  shop- windows  which  now  attract 
the  most  attention  in  London  are 
those  which  make  the  greatest 
display  of  articles  from  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

Lately  the  drapers’  and  jewellers’ 
windows  have  been  filled  with  black  and 
black  ornaments,  for  which,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  general  mourning,  there 
was  an  extra  demand,  but  this  is  over  now, 
and  they  are  again  full  of  colour  and  bright¬ 
ness. 

Some  of  the  furniture  sent  from  Paris  is  very  light 
and  elegant  in  design,  and  we  notice  a  fireplace  (which 
gained  the  gold  medal  at  the  Exhibition)  as  being  very 
handsome.  The  fireplace  itself  was  of  encaustic  tiles 
simply  blue  and  white,  and  the  upper  part,  which  reached 
to  the  ceiling,  was  of  oak,  formed  as  a  cabinet  above 
the  mantelpiece,  with  carved  oak  divisions,  backed  with 


looking-glass,  in  which  were  placed  cups,  vases,  and 
plates  of  lovely  old  blue  and  white  china. 

This  was  shown  in  a  window  arranged  as  a  room, 
furnished  with  very  pretty  and  light  oak  furniture, 
and  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  which  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  many  of  the  larger  London  shops. 

In  another  window  of  the  same  establishment  we  saw 
a  quantity  of  the  lovely  French  flowers  which  this 
season  have  been  more  perfect  in  make  than  I  have  ever 
seen  them  before,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  real  ones,  except  with  a  very  close 
inspection,  amongst  them  the  roses  being  (as  they  are 
amongst  real  flowers)  perhaps  the  most  beautiful. 

A  little  while  ago  nothing  but  gold  was  to  be  seen 
for  ornaments  for  ordinary  wear,  but  now  there  is  a 
furore  for  silver  ones.  We  have  seen  some  pretty 
devices  for  the  small  earrings  now  so  much  worn, 
amongst  the  prettiest  being  some  of  monograms,  price 
4s.  6d.,  and  some  tiny  ball  ones,  costing  only  2s.  6d. 
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For  evening  wear  pearls  continue  to  be  the  favourite 
ornaments,  and  a  great  many  imitation  ones  are  used 
for  the  dog-collars  and  broad  bracelets.  These  are 
composed  of  several  rows  of  rather  large  pearls,  fastened 
by  a  flat  clasp  either  gilt  or  silver  ;  the  prices  are  from 
3s.  6d.  upwards  for  either  collar  or  bracelets. 

Speaking  of  articles  for  evening  wear,  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  some  fans  which  have  the  charm  of 
novelty.  They  are  composed  of  large  leaves  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  ivy,  convolvulus,  &c.,  in  a  great  many 
delicate  shades  of  colour,  and  round  each  of  which  is  a 
fringe  of  white  feathers  put  on  underneath. 

These  are  very  light  and  pretty,  and  quite  ball-room 
fans  ;  the  price  of  them  is  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  newest  neckerchiefs  are  composed  of  pale  shades 
(such  as  ecru  and  pink)  of  very  soft  organdi  muslin, 
edged  with  Valenciennes  lace  ;  they  are  worn  tied  loosely 
round  the  throat  in  rather  a  large  bow,  or  in  a  larger 
size  as  a  fichu  ;  the  prices  are  from  gs.  6d.  upwards, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  lace  used. 

In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  fashion  of 
fur  trimming  for  costumes  and  mantles,  they  are  now 
seen  in  great  quantities  and  varieties.  For  trimming 
homespuns  and  light  cloths  raccoon  is  one  of  the  best 
furs,  and  can  now  be  had  in  very  fair  quality  (quite 
enough  to  trim  a  dress)  for  pd.  per  yard.  This  used 
to  be  sold  for  is.  3d>>  a  wider  width  strip,  which 
used  to  cost  about  is.  i  id.,  can  now  be  had  for  Is.  gd. 

There  is  the  same  or  even  a  greater  reduction  in  the 
price  of  dark  furs,  and  we  can  get  them  from  as  low  a 
price  as  6d.  a  yard. 

We  should  recommend  our  subscribers  to  try  some 
of  these  for  trimming  their  winter  costumes,  as  1  think 
they  would  find  them  very  pretty  and  certainly  very 
economical  trimmings.  Black  fur  is  now  very  much 
worn,  and  is  very  stylish  and  pretty,  and  silk,  satin, 
and  velvet  mantles  are  trimmed  with  it. 

As  silks  as  well  as  furs  are  cheaper,  these  fur- 
trimmed  mantles  are  greatly  reduced  in  price,  as  my 
readers  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  we  can  procure  a 
handsome  long  silk  jacket,  lined  with  purely  white  fur, 
and  handsomely  trimmed  with  black,  for  4s. 

Speaking  of  silks,  we  must  not  forget  to  tell  our 


readers  that  there  is  a  larger  variety  just  now  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  again  taking  thehr  place  in  fashionable 
toilettes,  and  that  they  are  also  very  moderate  in  price. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  silk  dress,  as  the  prices  vary 
so  much,  and  having  been  for  some  little  time  low  are 
very  likely  to  rise  again  shortly. 

The  Mikado  silk  (a  thin  brocaded  one)  is  very  pretty 
for  trimming  evening  dresses,  either  formed  into  scarves 
or  bows  for  dresses  made  of  thin  material,  or  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  plain  silk  of  another  colour  or  shade.  It 
can  be  had  for  2s.  per  yard  in  almost  every  shade  of 
colour. 

Balls  and  parties  that  were  postponed  in  consequence 
of  the  general  mourning  are  now  coming  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  shops  look  gay  with  evening  dresses, 
with  materials  and  flowers  for  the  same. 

In  very  grand  fashionable  entertainments,  both  in 
London  and  Paris,  simple  materials,  such  as  tulle  and 
tarlatan,  are  seldom  seen  now  even  in  the  toilettes  of 
young  ladies,  but  at  country  winter  parties  they  are  still 
worn,  and,  trimmed  with  the  pretty  coloured  or  white 
brocaded  silks,  or  plain  satins,  are  prettier  than  any 
other  dresses. 

Cashmere  is  now  very  much  used  for  evening  costumes, 
and  can  be  had  in  every  colour  and  shade  at  a  very 
moderate  price. 

It  is  often  a  consideration  with  young  people  how  to 
find  enough  out  of  a  small  allowance  for  the  extra 
expense  of  evening  dress,  and  they  may  be  glad  to  hear 
that  they  can  get  materials  for  it  cheaply,  and  in 
addition  to  those  we  have  named  there  are  many  others 
which  we  have  not  time  to  speak  of,  but  we  must  not 
forget  to  tell  them  that  ribbons  in  all  widths  are  very 
cheap  now.  One  can  have  one  wide  enough  and  good 
enough  for  a  sash  for  Is.  pd.  a  yard,  and  narrow  to 
match  for  bows  and  trimmings  for  about  6d.  and  8d.  a 
yard.  The  favourite  shades  are  ruby,  garnet,  pale 
blue,  maize,  and  pale  yellow. 

Flowers  again  are  cheap  and  very  beautiful,  and  we 
should  advise  our  subscribers  to  whom  we  send  dresses 
or  materials  to  have  these  sent  to  match,  as  there  is 
often  a  difficulty  in  getting  them  at  the  country  shops, 
where  there  are  generally  but  few  to  choose  from. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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IX. — LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  (l.  E.  L.) — concluded. 


spinster,”  whose  plate  was  thereby  deposited  on  his 
lap  ;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  poor  L.  E.  L.  had  to 
do  without  her  mince-pie,  for  the  astonished  beau  forgot 
to  help  her.  In  1824  Miss  Landon’s  first  long  con¬ 
nected  poem,  “  The  Improvisatrice,”  came  out,  and 
awakened  a  chorus  of  enthusiasm  amongst  her  admirers. 
The  Literary  Gazette  spoke  in  raptures  of  its  originality 

of  conception,  fineness 
of  imagination,  generous 
feeling,  glow  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  pathos.  In  one 
of  the  poems  there  was 
^  ^  an  allusion  to  the  Greek 

poetess  Sappho,  and  now 
L.  E.  L.  was  called  an- 
other  Sappho,  with  all 
Sappho’s  fire  and  power 
of  song,  and  a  purity 
that  was  all  her  own. 

is,  of  course,  an  Italian, 
who  knows  not  which 
HTji  she  “  loves  most,  pencil 

lute.”  Then  comes 
^  the  usual  enchanter,  and 
she  begins  to  sing  in 
good  earnest ; — 

It  was  not  song  that  tauglit  me  love. 

Hut  it  was  love  that  tiiught  me  song. 


E.  L.  has  described  these  bas-hleu  re- 
/O  unions  up  three  pair  of  stairs.  Miss 
Spence  doing  the  honours  in  a  velvet 
toque.  Among  the  guests  was  the 
rising  author  Mr.  Bulwer,  hand- 
'  some,  courtly,  and  fastidious,  very  much 
in  love  with  Miss  Wheeler,  who  was  one  of 
the  principal  at- 
tractions  of 
Y  these  soirees  at 
Little  Quebec-street, 

Mayfair.  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  sometimes  dropped 
in  for  half  an  hour,  and 
took  a  great  interest  in 
L.  E.  L.,  who  was  at  this 
time  about  twenty-two, 
and  is  described  as  a 
comely  girl  with  a  bloom- 
ing  complexion  and  very 
beautiful  deep  grey  ejes 
—laughing  eyes — with 
dark  eyelashes.  Her  hair, 
never  very  thick,  was  of 
a  deep  brown,  and  as  fine 
as  silk.  Her  forehead 
was  white  and  clear,  and 
her  eyebrows  arched  and  well  defined  ;  but  oh,  horror  I 
her  nose  was  retrousse.  She  was  also  rather  inclined 
to  be  fat,  a  crying  sin  in  a  sentimental  poetress.  As 
years  went  on  her  figure  became  slighter,  and  ended  by 
being  “neat  and  easy,  if  not  graceful.”  Her  mouth 
was  arch,  and  well  proportioned  to  her  face ;  and  her 
feet  and  hands  were  small.  People  were  almost 
startled  when  they  saw  how  lively  and  vivacious  this 
writer  of  doleful  lyrics  could  be  ;  she  was  fond  of 
dancing,  liked  gay  talk  and  girlish  ways,  and  scorned 
the  idea  that  she  wrote  from  her  own  experience. 

In  an  account  of  a  Christmas  spent  with  her  uncle  at 
Aberford  she  tells  how  it  was  given  out  that  she  was 
the  great  London  author ;  she  was,  consequently,  placed 
next  the  only  young  man  of  the  company.  She  amazed 
him  not  a  little  by  asking  for  a  mince-pie,  a  dish  of  which 
she  had  been  surveying  for  some  time  with  longing  eyes. 
His  start  discomposed  a  “no-age  at  all,  silk-vested 


MISS  LAKDOK. 


I  owned  not  to  myself  I  lovetl, 

No  word  of  love  Lorenzo  breathed, 
But  I  lived  in  a  magic  ring 
Of  every  pleasant  flower  wreathed. 
A  brighter  blue  was  on  the  sky, 

A  sweeter  breath  in  music’s  sigh. 
The  orange-buds  all  seemed  to  bear 
Fruit  more  rich  and  buds  more  rare. 
There  was  a  glory  in  the  noon, 

A  beauty  in  the  crescent  moon, 

A  lulling  stillness  in  the  night, 

A  feeling  in  the  pale  star-light, 

A  spell  in  Poetry’s  deep  store 
That  1  had  never  marked  before.” 


Some  of  L.  E.  L.’s  isolated  expressions  are  peculiarly 
happy.  For  instance,  “  Silence  is  love’s  own  peculiar 
eloquence  of  bliss."’  Along  with  “  The  Improvisatrice” 
were  included  a  variety  of  minor  poems,  “  The  Cove¬ 
nanters,”  “  The  Bayadere,”  “  The  Minstrel  of  Por¬ 
tugal,”  “  The  Guerilla  Chief,’’  &c.,  and  all  show  how 
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this  young  girl’s  fancy  exulted  in  romantic  and  legendary 
scenes.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first  attempt  to 
injure  her  character  was  made  in  the  Sun  newspaper. 
Her  name  was  coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Jerdan,  her  first 
literary  friend.  Such  an  attack  was  peculiarly  cruel 
and  unjust.  “  My  soul  writhes  under  the  powerlessness 
of  its  anger,”  she  says.  “  Because  I  am  poor,  un¬ 
protected,  and  dependent  on  popularity,  I  am  a  mark 
for  gratuitous  insolence  and  the  malice  of  idleness  and 
ill-nature.”  Circumstances  had  made  her  very  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  who  was  old  enongh  to  be  her 
father. 

“  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world  hut  himself,”  she  writes,  “  to 
manage  anything  of  business,  whether  pecuniary  or  literary.  Place 
yourself  in  my  position ;  could  you  have  hunted  London  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  cndur^  all  the  alternate  hot  and  cold  water  thrown  on  ^  onr 
exertions,  canvassed,  nay,  quarrelled  over  accounts  the  most  intricate 
in  the  world  ?” 

Her  intercourse  with  Mr.  Jerdan  had  been  slight,  ten 
or  five  minutes  being  the  usual  time  for  his  visits  as  he 
called  to  look  over  papers  and  MSS.  on  his  way  to 
town,  and  they  hardly  ever  met  in  the  round  of  winter 
parties.  But  what  can  be  easier  than  to  “  firown  a 
reputation  down  ?”  A  look,  a  nod,  a  whisper,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  As  Hamlet  said  to  Op  elia,  “  Be  thou 
chaste  as  ice,  pure  as  snow,  thou  shall  not  escape 
calumny.”  “  The  more  I  think  of  my  past  life,”  says 
L.  E.  L.,  **  and  of  my  future  prospects,  the  more  dreary 
do  they  seem.  I  have  known  little  else  than  privation, 
disappointment,  unkindness,  and  bereavement  From 
the  time  I  was  fifteen  my  life  has  been  one  continual 
struggle  in  some  shape  or  other  with  absolute  poverty.” 

On  account  of  her  grandmother’s  death  she  had  now 
to  look  about  for  another  home.  She  would  not  return 
to  her  mother,  because  she  disliked  to  be  worried  and 
annoyed,  so  she  decided  on  taking  up  her  quarters  at 
Hans-place,  in  the  very  house  where  she  had  once  gone 
to  school.  The  Rowden  repme  was  now  over,  and 
three  maiden  ladies,  the  Misses  Lance,  lived  with  their 
father,  kept  the  school,  and  received  two  or  three 
boarders.  Amongst  these  boarders  L.  E.  L.  was  now 
numbered.  She  dined  with  the  school,  and  slept  in  a 
small  attic  looking  out  on  the  square.  Here,  too,  she 
wrote,  often  without  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  winter.  If 
she  did  not  “  get  on”  with  some  people,  others  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  her  generosity,  her 
vivacity  of  manner,  her  winning  smile,  her  charming 
voice  in  speaking,  and  her  willingness  to  appreciate 
others.  She  always  had  a  welcome  from  Sir  Edward 
and  Lady  Bulwer,  and  from  Mrs.  Windham  Lewis 
(Mrs.  Disraeli) ;  and  “  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart-Wortley 
sought  her  out  and  introduced  *o  the  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  at  whose  spt  Jk  assemblies  the 


young  poetess  was  the  star  of  the  evening.”  In  one  of 
the  long,  low  rooms  at  Hans-place,  with  a  dim,  dark 
paper,  L.  E.  L.  once  gave  a  fancy  ball,  which  was 
attended  by  the  Bulwers  and  a  host  of  literary  friends. 

She  may,  perhaps,  have  been  incautious  and  im¬ 
prudent,  but  nothing  positively  wrong  could  ever  be 
brought  against  her.  Reports  of  all  kinds  circulated 
briskly.  One  was  that  she  had  had  two  hundred  offers 
of  marriage.  To  this  she  answered  that  it  was  very 
unfortunate  that  the  offers  should  resemble  the  passage 
to  the  North  Pole  and  Wordsworth’s  “  Cuckoo,”  which 
were  talked  of  but  never  seen.  Comments  on  her 
dress,  which  was  sometimes  fanciful,  abounded.  To 
this  she  replied,  “  That  it  was  easy  for  those  whose 
only  trouble  on  that  head  was  to  change  to  find  fault 
with  her  who  never  in  her  life  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  two  new  dresses  at  a  time.” 

“  The  Improvisatrice”  was  soon  followed  by  “  The 
Troubadour.”  L.  E.  L.’s  fancy  exulted  in  the  stirring 
scenes  of  a  minstrel’s  life.  Raymond  wins  the  trou¬ 
badour’s  prize  and  the  favour  of  Eva,  but  he  goes  away 
and  plights  his  troth  to  a  high-born  lady,  Ellinor.  On 
his  return  he  finds  Eva  dead  ;  and  the  pyre  is  described 
struggling  with  the  fierce  winds  of  night : — 

“  Red  was  the  battle,  not  in  vain 
Hissed  the  hot  embers  with  the  rain.” 

Great  powers  of  description  and  a  vivid  glow  and 
fire  of  words  bring  out  scene  after  scene ;  we  have  an 
armed  array 

“  Winding  thro’  the  deep  vale  their  way, 

Helmet  and  breastplate  gleaming  in  gold. 

Banners  waving  their  crimson  fold.” 

A  ruined  castle  is  thus  described  ; — 

“  The  hall  was  bare, 

It  showed  the  spoiler  had  been  there. 

E’en  upon  the  very  hearth  ■  i 

The  green  grass  found  a  place  of  birth.” 

And  a  stream  is 

"  So  fierce,  so  dark,  the  torch’s  glare 
Fell  wholly  unrcflected  there.”  j 

But  “  The  Troubadour”  was  almost  put  in  the  shade  I 
by  the  publication,  in  1826,  of  “The  Golden  Violet,”  h 
which  was  said  to  be  a  “  glorious  triumph  for  the  fair  J 
sex  of  England,  and  to  show  the  possession  of  masculine 
powers  along  with  womanly  tenderness  and  pathos.”  ) 
The  story  was  taken  from  Warton’s-  mention  of  the  1 
Provence  poetical  competition  for  the  prize  of  a  golden 
violet.  L.  E.  L.  brings  the  minstrels  of  every  country 
forward,  and  their  various  tales,  romances,  and  ballads 
are  recited  to  the  lady  who  presides  at  the  festival  which 
i>  held  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  lot  is  first  drawn  by 
Vidal,  who  sings  “  The  Broken  Spell,  a  Proven9al 
Romance  offa  Disenchanted  Prince then  comes  “  The 
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Falcon,”  by  a  Norman  knight,  “  The  Child  of  the  Sea,” 
by  a  Scottish  minstrel,  and  so  on.  “  Erinna”  concludes 
the  whole,  and  was  considered  by  Lord  Lytton  L.  E.  L.’s 
best  poem.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  she  had  gained 
in  power  immensely  since  her  first  poems ;  there  was  now 
a  fulness,  a  distinctness  of  tone  which  she  had  never 
had  before.  “  The  Venetian  Bracelet,”  her  last  published 
volume  of  poems,  is  one  of  her  best.  In  a  dramatic 
sketch,  called  “  The  Ancestress,”  she  rises  to  a  height 
rhat  she  never  attempted  before.  There  is  a  mournful 
prophetic  feeling  in  the  following  : — 

“  She  had  a  strange  sweet  voice,  the  maid  wlio  sang. 

And  early  death  was  pale  upon  her  check ; 

And  she  had  melancholy  thoughts  that  gave 
Their  sadness  to  her  spirit.  None  knew 
If  she  had  loved,  but  always  did  her  song 
Dwell  on  love’s  sorrows.” 

There  is  more  than  musical  words — more  than  sweet¬ 
ness — there  is  the  irresistible  force  of  genius  in  some 
parts  of  “  The  Ancestress.”  The  following  passage  has 
all  the  glow  and  intensity  of  feeling  that  belongs  to  the 
Juliets  of  the  South.  Every  word  has  power  in  it ; — 

“O,  Jaromir,  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  love  ns  I  love  thee,  to  feel  the  world. 

The  bright,  the  beautiful  joy-giving  world 

A  blank  without  thee . 

I  have  no  hope  that  does  not  dream  for  thee, 

I  have  no  joy  that  is  not  shared  by  thee, 

I  have  no  fear  that  does  not  dread  for  thee. 

The  book  drops  listless  down,  I  cannot  read 
f  Unless  it  is  to  thee;  my  lonely  hours 

[  Arc  spent  in  shaping  forth  our  future  lives 

After  my  own  romantic  fantasies  : 

He  is  the  star  round  which  my  thoughts  revolve 
Like  satellites - ” 

Till  1831  L.  E.  L.  had  confined  herself  entirely  to 
verse,  but  in  that  year  her  first  novel,  Romance  and 
Rfallty,  appeared,  and  showed  powers  of  wit  and  satire 
that  no  one  had  previously  given  her  credit  for.  Lord 
Lytton  calls  it  a  novel  of  great  merit,  and  the  author  a 
lady  of  remarkable  genius.  The  heroine,  Emily 
Arundel,  is  introduced  to  us  at  a  country  house,  and 
Lady  Alicia  Delawarr,  who  brings  her  out  in  London 
society,  is  thus  admirably  described  : — 

“  Few  women  think,  but  most  feel.  Lady  .\licia  did  neither.  Jfatnre 
had  made  her  weak  and  indolent,  and  she  had  never  been  placed  in 
circumstances  either  to  create  or  call  forth  character.  As  an  infant 
she  had  the  richest  of  worked  robes  and  the  fairest  of  lace  caps. 
Tlie  nurse  was  in  due  time  succeeded  by  the  nursery  governess,  whose 
situation  was  soon  filled  by  the  most  accomplished  person  the 
united  efforts  of  fourteen  countesses  could  discover.  Pianos,  harps, 
colour-boxes  filled  the  schoolroom,  but  Ladv  Alicia  had  no  car  for 
music,  for  dancing  no  time,  and  French  and  Italian  were  somewhat 
unnecessary  for  one  who  considered  her  own  language  a  needless 
fatigue.  At  eighteen  she  came  out.  Beautiful  she  certainly  was, 
accomplished,  for  Lady  F.,  her  mother’s  intimate  friend,  had  several 
times  confidentially  mentioned  the  names  of  her  masters,  while 
Lady  C.  expressed  her  approbation  of  the  reserved  dignity  which 
led  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  oldest  families  to  shun  that  display 
which  might  gratify  her  vanity,  but  would  wound  her  pride.  All 
was  prepared  for  a  ducal  coronet,  at  least,  when  the  very  day- after 
her  presentation  her  father  went  out  of  town  and  the  Ministry 
together,  and  three  long  years  were  wasted  in  the  stately  seclusion 
of  Ktheringham  Castle,  where  the  mornings  in  summer  were  spent  at 


a  little  table  by  the  window,  and  in  winter  by  the  fire  cutting  out 
figures  and  landscapes  in  white  paper.  The  middle  of  the  day  was 
devotctl  to  a  drive  if  fine ;  if  wet,  in  wondering  whether  it  would 
clear.  Dressing  came  next- — a  mere  mechanical  adjustment  of  rich 
silks  and  jewels  where  vanity  was  out  of  the  question  with  no  one 
to  attract,  and  still  dearer  hope,  no  one  to  surpass,  for  vanity  is 
like  those  chemical  essences  whose  only  existence  is  when  called  into 
being  by  the  action  of  some  opposite  influence.  During  dinner  the 
carl  lamented  the  inevitable  ruin  to  which  the  country  was  hastening, 
and  after  grace  had  been  said  the  countess  agreed  with  him,  and 
observed  tliat  dress  alone  was  destroying  the  distinction  of  ranks, 
and  that  at  church  silks  were  as  common  as  stutts.  Here  the  con¬ 
versation  ceased,  and  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  the  countess 
to  sleep.  Lady  Alicia  to  cut  out  more  paper  landscapes.  Twice  a  year 
there  was  a  great  dinner,  to  which  she  was  regularly  handed  down 
by  the  old  ^Marquis  of  Snowdon,  who  duly  impressed  upon  her  mind 
how  very  cold  it  was,  and  in  truth  he  looked  like  an  embodied  shiver. 
At  one-iiud-twenty  an  important  change  took  place.  Lady  Alicia 
was  summoned  from  the  manufacture  of  a  little  paper  poodle  to  the 
earl’s  own  room,  where  she  found  her  lady  mother  sitting  on  an 
erect  chair.  W’hat  could  have  caused  such  a  change  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  castle  ?  tV'liat  but  a  circumstance  that  has  caused 
many  extraordinary  proceedings  ?  What  but  an  oiler  of  marriage  ?” 

Romance  and  Reality,  though  witty  and  sparkling, 
wanted  connection,  and  Francesca  Carrara,  L.  E.  L.’s 
next  novel,  was  considered  an  advance  on  it.  The  story 
opens  in  Italy,  proceeds  to  France,  describes  the  Parisian 
revels  of  the  early  days  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and  finally 
terminates  in  England  at  the  time  when  Cromwell  dies 
and  Charles  II.  ascends  the  throne.  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
Christina  of  Sweden,  Charles,  Buckingham,  stem 
Puritans  and  reckless  Royalists,  are  touched  off  with 
an  easy  and  brilliant  pen.  Some  of  the  observations 
show  a  deep  and  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature  that 
would  do  credit  to  Le  Sage.  For  instance,  “Audacity, 
oddity,  and  flattery  are  the  three  graces  which  make 
their  way  in  modern  society.” 

“  Be  necessary,  let  men  have  ought  to  hope  from  you,  forward  iu 
any  way  their  interests,  and  it  matters  not  how  you  do  it.  Be 
harsh,  abrupt,  insolent,  and  it  will  only  be  your  way.  People  would, 
to  be  sure,  ratber  attain  their  object  by  trampling  upon  you,  but 
sooner  than  not  attain  it  they  will  let  you  trample  on  them.  .  .  - 

Climax  of  feminine  indiliercnce,  she  did  not  care  how  she  looked. 

.  .  .  When  we  recall  how  feveri.sh,  how  wretched,  how  incomplete 
the  life  of  mortality  has  been,  we  feel  that  the  present  owes  us  a 
future.  ...  So  much  for  autieipatiou  in  this  life  !  Had  Fran¬ 
cesca  been  asked  that  morning  what  would  give  her  the  most  perfect 
happiness,  she  would  have  replied  unhesitatingly,  her  meeting  with 
Evelyn.  They  had  met,  and  she  was  sorrowful  even  to  weeping. 
Ah  !  hope  fulfilled  is  only  another  word  for  disappointment.” 

Miss  Landon’s  last  prose  works  were  Traits  and 
Trials  of  Early  Life,  and  Ethel  Churchill,  by  some  con¬ 
sidered  her  best  novel.  In  it  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
and  Pope  are  introduced  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  there 
are  some  well-described  scenes  between  Walter  May¬ 
nard,  the  dramatic  author,  and  Ethel  Churchill,  the 
successful  actress.  L.  E.  L.  worked  hard ;  often  she 
had  to  finish  the  concluding  lines  of  a  poem  as  she  rose 
from  her  bed,  while  the  printer’s  boy  was  waiting. 
She  contributed  to  almost  every  magazine  of  any  note, 
and  wrote  for  no  end  of  Keepsakes,  Forget-me-nots,  and 
albums.  The  profits  of  all  her  books  amounted  to 
about  £2,^00,  the  largest  sum  being  j^6oo  for  “The 
Troubadour.”  Out  of  her  yearly  income  of 
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which  she  had  realised  she  devoted  ;^I00  to  her 
mother  and  to  her  brother,  who  had  taken  his  degree 
at  Oxford.  She  was  in  the  height  of  her  fame  when 
Mr.  Forster  (the  biographer  of  Dickens),  then  a  young 
barrister,  and  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  made  her  an 
offer  of  marriage.  No  sooner  had  she  accepted  him 
than  a  host  of  kind  friends  came  forward  and  repeated 
those  tales  which  are  so  easy  to  tell  and  so  hard  to 
disprove.  Have  you  not  heard  thisV'  “  Oh,  you  must 
know  that!”  These  tales  Mr.  Forster  mentioned  to  his 
betrothed ;  she  referred  him  to  those  who  knew  her 
best.  “  Ask  them,  the  married,  respectable,  trust¬ 
worthy  friends  whom  I  see  evnry  day.”  All  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  these  tales  to  be  unfounded 
slanders.  Mr.  Forster  was  satisfied,  but  L.  E.  L.  was 
too  proud  to  consent  to  a  marriage  after  being  once 
doubted.  “  No  !”  she  answered,  “  I  will  never  marry 
a  man  who  has  once  distrusted  me.”  The  engagement 
accordingly  came  to  an  end.  If  any  one  suggested  that 
it  might  possibly  be  renewed,  she  begged  that  the 
subject  might  never  even  be  mentioned,  and  declared 
that  she  was  not  really  attached  to  Mr.  Forster.  But 
any  one  that  knows  a  woman’s  heart  would  doubt  these 
vehement  assertions,  and  would  put  them  down  to  the 
struggles  of  a  wounded  spirit  that  vainly  tries  to  hide 
what  is  working  within.  In  giving  up  Mr.  Forster  she 
gave  up  sympathy,  protection,  a  happy  home,  literary 
society,  everything  that  was  necessary  to  her  existence. 
Illness,  too,  she  had  to  bear. 

“I  have  suffered,"  she  writes  to  Mr,  Forster,  “for  the  last  three 
days  a  degree  of  torture  that  made  Dr.  Thomson  say,  '  you  have  an 
idea  of  what  the  rack  is  now;’  it  was  nothing  to  what  I  suffered 
from  my  own  feelings.  Again  I  repeat  that  I  will  not  allow  you 
to  consider  yourself  bound  to  me  by  any  possible  tie.  I  do  every 
justice  to  your  own  kind  and  generous  conduct.  I  am  placed  in  a 
most  cruel  and  difficult  position.  Give  me  the  satisfaction  of  having, 
as  far  as  rests  with  myself,  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with. 
The  more  I  think,  the  more  I  feel  that  I  ought  not — I  cannot — 
allow  you  to  unite  yourself  with  one^ — accused  of — I  cannot  write  it. 
The  mere  suspicion  is  dreadful  as  death.  Were  it  stated  as  a  fact, 
that  might  be  disproved.  Were  it  a  difficulty  of  any  other  kind,  I 
might  say,  look  back  on  every  action  of  my  life,  ask  every  friend  I 
have.  But  what  answer  can  I  give,  or  what  security  have  I  against 
the  assertions  of  a  man’s  vanity,  or  the  slander  of  a  vulgar  woman’s 
tongue  ?  I  feel  that  to  give  up  all  idea  of  a  near  and  dear  connec¬ 
tion  is  as  much  my  duty  to  myself  as  to  you.  Wliy  should  you 
be  exposed  to  the  annoyance,  to  the  mortification  of  having  the 
name  of  the  woman  you  honour  with  your  regard  coupled  with 
insolent  insinuations  ?  You  never  could  bear  it.  I  have  just  received 
your  notes — Gk)d  bless  you — but  .  .  .  After  Monday  I  hope  I  shall 
be  visible,  at  present  it  is  impossible.’’  The  letter  ends  with,  “  Under 
any  circumstances,  the  most  grateful  and  affectionate  of  your  friends, 
Letitia  E.  Landoe.’’ 

This  certainly  seems  like  the  language  of  wounded 
pride,  and  love  that  would  be  trusted  “all  in  all  or 
not  at  all.”  No  one  could  ever  trace  these  fatal  reports  ; 
like  some  noxious  night-bird  they  shrank  from  day¬ 
light  and  could  never  be  discovered.  It  is  an  old 
truism  that  hearts  are  often  caught  in  the  rebound,  and 
many  a  high-minded  woman’s  first  impulse  is,  “  Since  I 


cannot  marry  the  man  I  like,  I  will  take  the  first  one 
that  asks  me.”  Thus  it  was  with  L.  E.  L.  One  even¬ 
ing  she  went  to  a  party  at  a  friend’s  house  in  Hamp¬ 
stead.  Among  the  guests  was  Mr.  George  Maclean, 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He  was  considered  a 
hero  in  a  small  way,  he  had  put  down  an  insurrection 
of  natives,  and  the  party  was  specially  invited  to  do 
him  honour.  L.  E.  L.  had  got  up  such  an  enthusiasm 
about  this  very  poor  specimen  of  a  warrior  that  she 
wore  a  Scotch  scarf  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  sash  of 
the  Maclean  tartan.  She  had  now  left  the  Miss  Lances’ 
domicile,  and  was  living  with  a  lady  of  large  fortune  in 
Hyde  Park. 

By  this  lady  and  her  husband  L.  E.  L.  was  treated  as 
a  daughter,  a  carriage  and  drawing-room  were  put  at 
her  disposal,  and  she  had  every  external  advantage. 
Mr.  Maclean  saw  and  was  conquered.  He  was  a 
grave,  silent,  spare  Scotchman,  between  thirty  and  forty, 
who  cared  little  for  poetesses,  still  less  for  their  fancy  or 
imagination ;  but  something  about  this  poetess  attracted 
him,  and  they  were  soon  engaged  to  be  married.  He 
left  London  shortly  afterwards,  answered  no  letters,  and 
when  he  returned  made  no  apology  or  excuse  for  his 
mysterious  silence.  Rumour  gave  out  that  he  had 
already  a  native  wite  in  Africa ;  but  he  denied  the 
assertion.  Miss  Landon  was  satisfied,  and  on  the  7th 
June,  1837,  she  was  married  to  him  very  privately  at 
St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-square.  Her  brother  performed 
the  ceremony,  and  Sir  E.  Bulwer.  (as  Lord  Lytton  then 
was)  gave  her  away.  The  day  of  the  Queen’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  (the  20th  June)  was  the  last  when 
L.  E.  L.  was  publicly  seen.  She  watched  the  crowds 
that  filled  the  streets  from  Crockford’s  Club.  She 
wore  a  plain  muslin  dress  and  a  white  bonnet,  and  in 
the  evening,  amidst  cheering  and  illuminations,  a  dinner 
was  given  at  which  Sir  E.  Bulwer  proposed  the  health 
of  “  his  daughter”  in  a  graceful  speech.  On  setting  off  to 
Portsmouth  next  day  she  was  interested  and  excited 
at  this  her  first  journey  in  a  railway-train.  “  What 
will  you  do  without  your  friends  to  talk  to  ?”  asked  her 
brother  at  the  hotel.  “  Oh  !”  she  answered,  “  I  will 
talk  to  them  through  my  books.”  She  had  planned 
work  which  would  take  her  three  years  to  finish. 
Dinner  on  board  the  ship  went  off  cheerfully,  and  then 
the  brother  and  sister  parted  for  ever.  “  My  sister," 
says  Mr.  Landon,  “remained  standing  on  the  deck  and 
looking  towards  us  as  long  as  we  could  see  her  figure 
against  the  sky.”  During  the  voyage  she  composed 
two  of  her  most  finished  poems,  “  The  Polar  Star,” 
and  “  The  Night  at  Sea.”  They  were  her  swan  songs. 
On  the  25th  June  she  left  England,  and  on  the  15th 
August  she  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  very 
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first  expeiience  of  this  ill-omened  spot  was  unpleasant. 
Mr.  Maclean  left  the  ship  in  a  fishing-boat  at  two 
o’clock  on  a  dark  fogg7  night.  He  returned  wet  to  the 
skin,  and  had  found  his  secretary  dead.  At  first  the 
bride  did  her  best  to  like  her  new  position ;  then  the 
fact  oozed  out  that  she  was  often  left  by  herself  till 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  that  her  husband  stayed  in  a 
part  of  the  fort  to  which  she  was  forbidden  to  enter. 
She  admitted  that  she  thought  him  strange  and  reserved, 
but  not  actually  unkind.  He  complained  of  illness,  and 
she  went  to  his  room  to  bring  him  some  arrow- 
root.  On  the  15th  October,  1838,  Emma  Bailey,  the 
stewardess  of  the  Maclean,  the  ship  which  was  to 
sail  to  England,  went  into  Mrs.  Maclean’s  room.  There 
was  a  weight  against  the  door  ;  she  pushed  it,  and  found 
the  ill-fated  L.  E.  L.  lying  with  her  face  against  the  floor, 
an  empty  bottle  which  had  contained  prussic  acid  in  her 
hand.  There  was  a  slight  bruise  on  one  cheek,  and 
Mrs.  Bailey  thought  she  heard  a  faint  sigh.  The  surgeon 
and  Mr.  Maclean  were  called,  the  body  was  lifted  to 
the  bed,  but  the  spirit  had  flown.  L.  E.  L.,  the  modern 
Sappho — the  bright,  the  brilliant,  the  enthusiastic — had 
ceased  to  breathe.  A  letter  lay  on  the  table,  the  ink 
scarcely  dry.  It  was  a  letter  to  her  dearest  Maria 
(Mrs.  Fagan),  and  told  how  the  writer  was  enacting  the 
part  of  a  feminine  Robinson  Crusoe  : — 

“  I  am  in  excellent  healtli  *'  he  continues.  “  The  solitude,  except 
»n  occasional  dinner,  is  absolute.”  Tlien  she  tells  of  a  few  visits 
from  the  Dutch  governor,  “  a  most  gentlemanlike  man,  for  whom  I 
bad  to  make  breakfast,  as  Mr.  Maclean  would  not  get  up.  On  all 
sides  we  are  surrounded  by  the  sea.  I  like  the  perpetual  dash  upon 
the  rocks  ;  one  wave  comes  up  after  another  and  is  for  ever  dashed 
to  pieces  like  human  hopes  that  only  swell  to  be  disappointed.  We 
advance — up  springs  the  shining  froth  of  love  or  hope,  a  moment 


white  and  gone  for  ever.  The  land  view,  with  its  cocoa  and  palm 
trees,  is  very  striking;  it  is  like  a  scene  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Of 
a  night  the  beauty  is  very  remarkable ;  the  sea  is  of  a  silvery  purple, 
and  the  moon  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in  her  favour.  I  have 
only  been  once  out  of  the  fort  by  daylight,  and  then  was  delighted. 
The  salt  lakes  were  first  dyed  of  a  deep  crimson  by  the  setting  sun, 
and  as  we  returned  they  seemed  a  faint  violet  in  the  twilight,  jut 
broken  by  a  thousand  stars,  while  before  us  was  the  red  beacon- 
light.  Dearest,  do  not  forget  me ;  write  about  yourself ;  nothing 
half  so  much  interests  your  affectionate  L.  E.  Maclean.” 

“  Cape  Coast  Castle,  October,  15.” 

Such  a  letter  set  aside  the  supposition  of  suicide. 
Then  it  was  believed  that  L.  E.  L.  had  taken  an  overdose 
of  prussic  acid  by  accident,  as  some  thought  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  it  to  relieve  spasms.  A  verdict 
was  returned  to  this  effect.  But  her  English  doctor 
denied  that  she  had  ever  suffered  from  spasms,  and  no 
prussic  acid  had  been  furnished  in  the  medicine- chest 
which  she  had  brought  out  with  her.  Dark  suspicions 
rested  on  her  husband,  or  on  a  little  native  boy  who  had 
brought  her  a  cup  of  coffee  just  before  her  death.  But 
the  boy  was  not  examined,  nor  were  the  dregs  of  the 
cup  analysed.  Inquest,  funeral,  and  all  were  over  six 
hours  after  L.  E.  L.  had  breathed  her  last.  A  cloud  of 
mystery  and  gloom  will  always  rest  over  her  end.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  was  only  married  one 
year  and  four  months.  In  a  posthumous  novel.  Lady 
Anne  Granard,  which  was  completed  by  her  friend 
Emma  Roberts,  the  opening  sentence  is  as  follows  : — 
“  No  one  dies  but  some  one  is  glad  of  it.”  The  obser¬ 
vation  is  acute  and  profound ;  but  if  any  one  was  glad 
of  poor  L.  E.  L’s.  death,  thousands  felt  a  sensation  of 
personal  loss  at  the  thought  of  such  a  variously-gifted 
being  torn  from  life  just  when  genius  was  strongest  and 
her  powers  were  at  their  prime. 


Our  cut-out  paper  pattern  this  month  gives  the  shape  of  a  child’s  blouse.  It  is  in 
5  pieces. 

Fig.  I.  Half  of  front.  Fig.  i.  Sleeves. 

Fig.  3.  Half  of  back.  Fig.  4.  Half  of  yoke. 

Fig.  5.  Wristband. 

This  shape  is  usually  made  in  some  soft  material  that  will  cling  to  the  fignre. 

The  upper  part  of  the  front  and  back  should  have  several  rows  of  gathering  before  it 
is  put  into  the  yoke,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  countryman’s  smockfrock.  The' 
upper  part  of  the  sleeve  at  the  back,  and  also  at  the  wrist,  should  have  rows  of  gathering. 
We  give  the  depth  of  wristband,  but  the  size  round  must  be  regulated  by  the  wrist  of 
the  child. 


CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERNS  ISSUED  WITH  THE  “ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE”  FOR  THE  YEAR  1879. 
January. — Cut- jut  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s  Jacket  suitable  for  Outdoor  Wear. 
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f  CHAPTER  TV.— {continued.) 

AM  so  glad  to  see  you  safe,  Adelaide 
— so  thankful  to  see  you  safe,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Grant,  embracing  her. 

“  It  is  not  such  a  very  perilous 
journey,  mamma,’lnterrupted  Horada. 
No,  no,  my  dear,  to  be  sure  not,  but 
ere  is  no  knowing  what  may  or  may 
not  be  dangerous  now-a-days.  I  suppose 
I  everybody  is  almost  at  death’s  door  at 
I  home  ?” 

Adelaide  looked  hesitatingly  at  Horada,  and 
then,  meeting  with  no  hint  of  help,  turned  with  a  little 
smile  to  Mrs.  Grant. 

“  I  hope  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,”  she  said, 
**  but  we  must  not  talk  about  it  all  or  we  shall  make 
you  nervous.*' 

**  Nervous,  my  dear  ?**  smd  Mrs.  Grant,  shaking  her 
head.  I  hardly  know  any  other  sensadon  now,  I 
assure  you.” 

Then  Adelaide  also  shook  her  head  in  sympathy. 

**  Yon  are  coming  for  a  drive  to-night,  mamma  ? 
Dr.  Crozier  is  coming  with  ns.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  of  Dr.  Crozier,  Adelaide  ?” 

**  Dr.  Ferdinand  Crozier  ?  (Mi,  yes,  he  is  so  often 
mendoned  in  the  reviews.” 

“  Yes,  he  is  a  great  authority  now,  a  leading  man  in 
the  most  sciendfic  reviews.  We  have  become  quite 
indmate  with  him  here.  We  met  him  at  Lord  Strong- 
more’s  last  year.” 

It  must  be  a  privilege  to  know  him.” 

“  He  is  a  very  interesting  mao,”  said  Horatia  in  a 
half-patronising,  half-proud  manner  that  seemed  to 
suggest  his  being  her  own  property,  “but  he  is  far 
from  being  a  great  beau,  and  will  hardly  ever  speak  to 
a  lady,” 

“  I  am  sure  he  talks  enough  to  you,  Horada,”  said 
Mrs.  Grant. 

“  To  me  ?  Perhaps  it  appears  that  he  makes  an 
exception  in  my  favour.  You  will  hear  him  talk  and 
judge  for  yourself  this  evening,  Adelaide.” 

The  vicar’s  daughter  smiled,  a  good  deal  bewildered. 
Was  this  sciendfic  gentleman  to  be  promoted  to  Saldre’s 
vacant  place  ?  Was  she  to  be  called  upon  for  congratu- 
ladons  rather  than  condolences  ?  Ortainly  she  was 
curious  to  see  what  Dr.  Crozier  would  “  be  like,”  and 
she  glanced  eagerly  at  the  powerful  brown  man,  with 


the  eager  eyes,  who  proved  to  be  the  great  writer,  that 
evening. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  kept  your  word,” 
said  Horada  graciously,  as  he  stood  before  her. 

“  Would  it  be  possible  to  break  it  to  Miss  Grant  ? 
It  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  for  me  to  go  out.  Before  I 
had  such  sunshine  to  bring  me  out  of  doors  I  hardly 
left  the  house  twice  in  a  month.” 

“  And  yet  your  physician  had  sent  you  here  to  enjoy 
the  sea-breezes,”  said  Horatia,  smiling. 

**  And  I  obeyed  him,  as  you  see,”  said  Dr.  Crozier, 
who  seemed  to  submit  himself  to  Horatia  with  that 
touching  simplicity  often  found  in  the  learned. 

The  drive  was  very  refreshing  to  Adelaide,  and  she 
could  not  help  wishing  secretly  that  a  great  many  feeble 
creatures  she  had  left  behind  could  enjoy  the  sea-breeze 
too,  but  she  dared  not  otter  such  a  wish  for  fear  of 
being  snubbed  by  Horatia,  who  systematically  frowned 
down  her  friend’s  benevolence. 

The  amusement  that  seemed  to  satisfy  Horatia  now 
was  the  exhibidon  of  Dr.  Crozier’s  docility. 

Own  that  you  are  very  glad  not  to  be  shut  op  in 
that  study  of  yours  this  lovely  afternoon,”  she  said. 

“  I  am  very  grateful  indeed  to  you  for  showing  me 
that  it  is  lovely.  It  might  have  escaped  me,”  srid  the 
doctor  gendy. 

«Do  you  know,  Adelaide,  I  sometimes  interrupt 
Dr.  Crozier’s  studies  so  much  that  he  has  to  go  on  all 
night  to  make  it  op  ?” 

Dr.  Crozier  smiled. 

“  On  one  occasion  I  own  to  having  been  beguiled 
into  forgetting  my  promise  to  the  editor  of  our  Eclectic 
Review f  but  I  was  not  too  late  after  all.” 

Horada  smiled  and  looked  gratified ;  to  have  in¬ 
convenienced  a  man  for  whose  words  of  wisdom 
England  was  waidng  was  really  a  triumph  that  pleased 
her. 

**  You  see,”  she  said  to  Adelaide  afterwards  when 
they  were  together  in  her  room  at  night — 

**  It  is  not  as  if  Dr.  Crozier  were  at  all  a  lady’s  man. 
He  has  always  avoided  women,  and  as  a  rule  thinks 
them  a  bore.” 

*‘I  am  sure  he  does  not  think  you  a  bore,”  said 
Adelaide,  feeling  mechanically  that  this  was  the  thing 
she  was  expected  to  say. 

Again  Horatia  smiled. 

But  Adelaide  felt  bewildered  ;  could  Saltire  be  really 
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forgotten  so  soon  ?  Or  was  this  pique  on  Horatia’s 
part  ? 

The  gentle  woman’s  sense  of  the  romantic  was  injured, 
and  she  sighed  as  she  sat  by  her  window,  watching  the 
moonlight  on  the  sea. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  RETURN. 

September  was  passing ;  the  pestilence  had  ceased, 
the  news  of  the  victory  at  the  Alma  was  thrilling 
through  the  country,  all  the  cannon  in  the  land  thun¬ 
dered  out  the  tidings,  all  the  bells  were  ringing  for  that 
glorious,  fatal  2 1st,  and  amongst  the  gallant  tales  they 
spoke  of  one  of  the  Light  Division  that  followed  Sir 
George  Brown  ;  he  was  the  merriest,  most  generous  of 
chiefs.  Whoever  wanted  a  cheery  word  or  a  helping 
hand  found  it  in  Sir  Harry  Saltire.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  who  **  fight  like  heroes,”  while  they  sin  “  like 
men.” 

It  was  in  the  great  charge  when  Sir  George  went 
down  and  rose  again,  shouting,  “I’m  all  right,  23rd,” 
that  Saltire  also  fell ;  in  a  moment  he  too  was  up  again, 
but  he  felt  faint  and  reeling  with  a  ball  in  his  chest, 
and  “  There’s  no  more  of  the  fun  for  me,”  he  said  as  he 
was  taken  to  the  rear.  Of  all  the  hundreds  whose 
hearts  throbbed  and  eyes  glistened  at  the  story  of  the 
Alma  not  a  few  took  special  note  of  Saltire’s  gallantry 
and  his  dangerous  wound,  and  there  were  some  who 
read  it  with  a  strange  feeling  of  injustice,  as  if  it  were 
hard  that  so  much  glitter  should  still  surround  this  man, 
even  when  his  time  of  suffering  had  come.  Horatia 
was  not  one  of  these  ;  she  looked  with  much  interest 
for  accounts  of  Saltire,  and  was  glad  when  she  read 
by-and-by  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Malta.  She  felt 
that  he  did  her  credit,  somehow,  by  being  a  hero,  and 
she  was  strengthened  in  her  rejpect  for  her  own  opinion. 
By  this  time  the  early  days  of  autumn  had  passed,  with 
their  mellow  tints  and  scents  of  fruit  upon  the  air, 
maturity  of  beauty  and  fragrance  that  knit  so  well 
together,  and  the  sadder  late  autumn  was  making  the 
woods  bare,  and  littering  the  gardens  with  withered 
leaves.  The  terror  and  excitement  of  the  plague-time 
had  subsided,  but  the  good  it  had  brought  with  it  to 
Mark  remained.  Grave  as  he  was,  the  sternness  had 
gone  out  of  his  voice  again,  and  silent  as  he  had  become 
it  was  no  longer  difficult  to  speak  to  him,  for  the  old 
sympathy  was  ready,  and  not  to  be  mistaken  in  look  or 
tone. 

He  was  going  into  the  house  one  morning  hurriedly, 
anxious  to  give  some  orders  and  to  be  off  again,  when 
he  saw  the  postman  coming  up  the  garden. 


“  Only  one  letter,  sir,  and  he’s  a  foreigner,”  said  the 
old  man,  smiling  as  Mark  waited  for  him,  and  he  placed 
the  letter  in  his  hand. 

With  the  Florentine  postmark  on  it,  directed  in 
strange  writing,  must  it  not  concern  Milly,  he  thought 
instantly,  and  went  into  his  room  before  he  opened  the 
letter.  The  address  was  at  a  certain  house  in  the 
“Via  Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  Florence;  the  signature, 
“Lorenzo  Strozzi.”  He  glanced  at  that,  and  then 
read — 

“  Nov,  1st, 

“  Sir, — I  believe  that  you  are  acquainted  with  a 
young  countrywoman  of  yours,  who  has  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  resided  in  a  charitable  institution 
of  this  city,  the  Casino  di  San  Miniato.  The  young 
lady.  Miss  Mildred  Fielding,  has  so  far  condescended 
to  consider  me  a  friend  that  she  has  confided  some  of 
her  history  to  me,  and  it  appears  that  having  been  in¬ 
duced  to  travel  with  false  friends,  she  was  so  much 
shocked  at  the  discovery  of  their  treachery  that  she  fled 
at  a  moment’s  notice  from  their  protection.  Arriving 
in  Florence,  was  taken  ill  while  wandering  through  the 
street,  and  conveyed  to  the  Casino  by  the  members  of  the 
Misericoidia  Society.  On  her  recovery  she  consented 
to  remdn  in  the  establishment  as  an  assistant-nurse,  in 
which  position  her  services  have  been  most  acceptable. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  Casino  was  a  mere  effort  of 
private  benevolence  ;  its  sainted  patroness  has  just  died, 
and  the  institution  has  to  be  broken  op.  I  myself  will  be 
sent  to  a  distant  spot,  and  being  unable  to  arrange  any¬ 
thing  more  satisfactory  for  Miss  Fielding,  I  venture  to 
address  you,  the  only  one  of  her  friends  whose  name  is 
known  to  me,  to  tell  you  of  the  circumstances.  A  good 
Catholic  bishop  has  invited  the  ladies  who  were  nursing 
in  the  Casino  to  pursue  their  good  work  in  England. 
We  have  arranged  for  Miss  Fielding  to  accompany 
them  ;  they  will  travel  as  much  as  possible  by  sea,  as  it 
is  difficult  for  them  to  encounter  the  cares  of  a  land 
journey,  and  we  hope  they  will  arrive  in  London,  by 
the  steamer  Livorno,  on  the  25th  of  this  month.  Should 
you  or  her  other  friends  find  it  possible  to  receive  her, 
we  should  be  glad,  as  the  fact  of  her  not  being  a  Catholic, 
and  her  refusal  to  embrace  our  faith,  would  make  her 
employment  by  the  bishop  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
But  I  would  beg  of  you  do  not  extend  to  her  a  merely 
grudging  or  forced  reception  ;  her  gentleness  and  kind¬ 
ness  have  much  endeared  her  to  her  companions,  and 
they  will  rather  endeavour  to  overcome  every  difficulty 
than  give  her  up  to  coldness  or  reproach.  Indeed,  she 
is  far  too  weak  in  health  to  endure  further  suffering. 

“  For  the  expenses  of  her  journey  she  has  disposed 
of  the  few  jewels  she  had  in  her  possession ;  for  the 
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'est  she  is  ia  no  way  indebted  to  us,  as  her  kind 
offices  have  more  than  compensated  for  any  assistance 
we  have  been  able  to  offer  her.  In  applying  thus  to 
you,  sir,  I  am  encouraged  by  what  I  have  gathered  from 
Miss  Fielding  of  your  ready  kindness  and  benevolence, 
but  she  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  my  appeal  to  you. 

“  Believe  me,”  ice 

Poor  Mark  !  There  had  been  shocks  enough  in  his 
life,  but  this  new  surprise  seemed  to  take  away  his  breath 
altogether.  “  False  friends !”  Had  he  deserted  her 
when  he  went  to  the  East  ?  Could  this  be  really  Milly, 
his  Milly,  picked  up  in  the  street  by  strangers,  taken  to 
a  hospital,  nursed  for  charity’s  sake  ? 

He  sat  a  long  time  thinking  of  these  things,  then 
with  a  great  effort  he  roused  himself  and  went  to  seek 
Miss  Vernon,  who  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sudden 
amdety. 

“  What  is  it,  Mark  ?”  she  exclaimed. 

He  put  the  letter  into  her  hand  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  her  to  puzzle  over  it  at  her  leisure ; 
indeed,  all  these  strange  novelties  and  sorrows  intruding 
on  her  quiet  life  bewildered  her,  and  made  her  slow  to 
understand.  She  had  plenty  of  sense  for  the  ordinary 
routine  of  her  work,  for  the  duties  she  had  been  trained 
to  perform,  but  outside  all  that  she  could  not  find  her 
way.  She  took  out  first  her  handkerchief  and  wiped 
her  spectacles,  and  settled  them,  and  studied  the  priest’s 
curious  writing,  and  then  she  cried  over  it,  and  took  off 
her  glasses  and  dried  her  eyes  ;  that  poor  Milly  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  foreign  Papists,  and  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  was  probably  one  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
anxious  not  to  let  the  poor  child  escape  him — this  was 
about  all  that  became  clear  to  her  during  the  morning, 
though  she  thought  of  little  else  all  through  her  business. 
Mark  was  very  silent  when  she  saw  him  again,  but  in 
the  afternoon  he  came  up  to  her  and  said,  in  the  quiet 
forced  voice  he  had  sometimes — 

“  Have  you  done  with  that  letter  ?” 

She  began  searching  for  it  among  the  miscellaneous 
articles  in  her  pocket,  saying — 

“  I  can’t  understand  it  at  all,  my  dear  ;  it  is  all  very 
strange  to  me.  If  these  Papists  have  got  her  into  their 
hands,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  shocking  thing  to  leave 
her  there.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?” 

“  I  must  go  over  to  the  Fieldings,”  he  said  in  the 
same  forced  way,  and,  taking  the  letter  from  her,  he 
went  out  again. 

The  poor  old  people  were  still  with  Mrs.  Green, 
some  twenty  miles  from  their  old  home,  and  Mark  had 
not  seen  them  since  their  departure,  when  he  had  bid 
them  good-bye,  but  the  poor  old  man  had  not  known 


him.  Mrs.  Green  was  disposed  to  look  upon  Mark 
unfavourably,  as  a  weak-minded  man  who  had  been 
taken  in  by  Milly’s  “  airs  and  graces,’’  and  also  as  one 
who  had  dared  to  assure  Mrs.  Fielding  that  he  still 
loved  the  poor  lost  girl.  Thus  he  did  not  find  himself 
cordially  received  when  he  arrived  at  “  Farmer  Green’s” 
that  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Green,  who  always  seemed 
to  see  and  hear  everything  everywhere  on  the  farm, 
bustled  out  to  meet  him  with  a  sharp  sort  of  “  what 
do  you  want”  greeting,  though  all  she  said  was — 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Vernon  ?  You’re  quite  a 
stranger  here.” 

“  How  have  you  all  been  ?”  he  inquired  in  return. 

“  Oh  !  well  enough.  We’re  not  idle  people  here. 
No  time  to  be  ill.  It’s  the  lazy  ones  as  dies,  I  say. 
And  we’ve  had  none  of  your  fine  drainings  and  mess  of 
nonsense  here,  and  no  cholera  neither.” 

“  That’s  a  good  thing.  And  how  is  Mr.  Fielding  ?” 

“  Father’s  much  about  the  same  ;  looks  pretty  well, 
but  doesn’t  get  his  reason  no  better,  nor  never  will. 
I’m  thinking.  He  can  say  a  word  or  two  though,  and 
knows  mother  and  us.” 

By  this  time  she  had  reached  the  door  of  a  sitting- 
room  and  thrown  it  open,  discovering  the  old  man  in 
an  armchair  by  the  fire,  leaning  back  and  dozing,  it 
seemed,  with  a  pale,  placid  face,  and  Mrs.  Fielding 
beside  him,  busy  with  some  needlework.  She  looked 
up  in  surprise  at  Mark’s  appearance,  dropped  her  work, 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  then  cried  a  little  and  shook 
her  head. 

“  There  now,  mother,  what’s  the  good  of  taking  on 
now  ?  Won’t  you  never  get  it  into  your  head  that 
spilt  milk  ’ll  never  come  back  to  the  jug,  let  who  will 
cry  bucketfuls  over  ^it  ?  Let  bygones  be  bygones, 
says  I.” 

Mrs.  Fielding  dried  her  eyes,  shook  her  head  again, 
and  then,  resuming  her  work,  told  Mark  to  sit  down, 
for  she  was  glad  to  see  him,  spite  of  everything. 

He  sat  down,  with  a  flush  of  pain  on  his  firm,  patient, 
face,  and  thanked  her  gently. 

“Though  I  fear  what  I  have  to  say  can  only  bring 
back  sad  recollections,  Mrs.  Fielding,”  he  said. 

“  Then  for  goodness  gracious’  sake,  sir,”  briskly 
interrupted  Mrs.  Green,  “  let  it  alone.  We  don’t  want 
no  reminding  of  misfortunes  here ;  there  are  some  as 
dwells  on  them  a  deal  too  much  as  it  is.” 

“  You  know,”  he  went  on  to  the  mother,  “thatl 
would  spare  you  all  I  could,  but  I  don’t  think  it  would 
be  right  to  hide  from  you  that  I  have  had  some  news  of 
her — of  your  youngest  daughter.” 

Mrs.  Fielding  trembled,  and  Mrs.  Green  exclaimed — 

“  Then  I  don’t  think  it  kind  of  you,  sir,  to  come 
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reminding  us  of  one  as  ought  to  be  forgotten  by  all 
decent-conducted  people.” 

Mark’s  forehead  was  contracted  a  little,  but  he  went 
on  with  the  same  steady  gentleness  of  tone — 

“I  have  received  this  letter  about  her  from  Florence, 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  I  think,  and  you  should 
cervainly  be  acquainted  with  its  contents,  so  please  let 
me  read  it  to  you.” 

And,  without  waiting  for  permission,  he  read  the 
padre’s  letter  without  interruption,  adding,  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground — 

“  You  see  by  this  that  she  is  to  be  in  England  shortly. 
Ought  you  not  to  meet  her  and  take  her  home  ?” 

“  No,  sir !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Green,  shrill  with 
virtuous  anger,  “  not  to  a  place  like  this,  if  you  please. 
It’s  respectable  at  least,  but  too  poor  for  such  a  fine 
lady  from  foreign  parts,  a  lady  who  is  used  to  her 
officers,  and  her  Papists,  and  her  pretty  goings  on. 
Mother,  you  know  the  sight  of  her  would  be  enough 
to  be  the  death  of  father  right  off.” 

“  I’m  sure  we  can’t  have  her  here !”  sobbed  the  old 
woman. 

“  No,  I  should  think  not.  If  she  hasn’t  behaved 
like  a  child  of  yours,  you  mustn’t  go  and  treat  her  like 
a  child  of  yours.  Pretty  lights  for  my  girls,  indeed  !” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  do,”  said  Mrs.  Fielding. 

“  Let  her  brew  as  she’s  baked,  to  be  sure  !  It’s  a 
new  thing  for  one  of  our  family  to  be  falling  down  in 
the  streets  and  taken  to  a  hospital  by  a  mess  of  Papists, 
and  then  come  home  when  she  likes  to  be  a  burden  to 
them  as  has  always  kept  themselves  respectable.  I’ve 
no  patience  with  such  ways,”  cried  Mrs.  Green. 

“  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?”  Vernon  asked  in  a 
low  voice  and  without  looking  up. 

“  We  don’t  want  to  hear  no  more  about  her,”  pursued 
the  sister.  “  Let  her  poor  old  parents  die  in  peace 
without  more  disgrace  being  brought  upon  them.  If 
those  foreigners  like  her  and  her  nursing,  let  them  keep 
her,  for  goodness’  sake,  and  let  her  go  on  nurs'ng.” 

“  She  can’t  come  here,”  cried  Mrs.  Fielding  help¬ 
lessly. 

“  And  as  to  you,  Mr.  Vernon,”  Mrs.  Green  went 
on,  “  you  might  have  more  spirit  than  to  go  on  taking 
her  part  after  the  way  she  served  you.” 

There  was  great  power  of  torture  in  this  coarse 
tongue,  but  Mark  was  accustomed  to  bear  racking 
without  any  groans. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  said,  still  more  quietly.  “  You 
need  not  mind  about  me.  It  was  only  fair,  I  thought, 
to  find  out  what  you  would  wish  before  answering  the 
letter.  Do  not  think  that  I  wanted  to  ask  any  favour 
on  her  behalf.  I  had  no  thought  of  the  kind.  Merely 


as  a  matter  of  justice  to  you  I  have  told  you  what  I 
know  ;  for  the  rest  I  have  no  right  to  speak.  I  leave 
the  subject  to  your  own  consideration.” 

And  he  began  to  talk  about  the  cholera,  by  way  of  a 
pleasant  change  of  conversation,  and  Mrs.  Green  found 
ample  opportunity  cf  displajing  her  aggressiveness  by 
abuse  of  all  preventive  measures.  Her  mother  had 
gone  away  to  recover  herself,  her  father  slept  uncon¬ 
sciously,  and  Mark  was  suffering  in  secret,  heedless  of 
all  she  said  ;  so  she  had  everything  her  own  way,  and 
proved  all  her  points  in  a  triumphant  manner. 

She  had  been  talking  a  long  while  when  Mrs. 
Fielding  returned  and  sat  down  to  her  work  again  just 
as  her  husband  gave  signs  of  waking. 

“  Perhaps  I  had  better  go ;  I  shall  disturb  him,” 
Mark  said  hurriedly,  but  the  women  detained  him 
until  he  saw  the  sick  man’s  eyes  open  and  fasten  on  him. 

“  Who  is  it?”  asked  Fielding  indistinctly.  “Martha  ? 
Jenny  ?  who  is  it  ?” 

Mark  could  not  make  out  what  he  said,  but  went  up 
to  him  and  took  his  hand  very  gently. 

“  I  used  to  know  you,”  the  poor  man  said  with  an 
effort. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Fielding,  I  am  Mark  Vernon.” 

“  To  be  sure and  he  brightened  and  his  speech 
was  plainer.  “  The  best  fellow  in  the  w'orld ;  only 
don’t  be  a  Radical,  Mark.” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  God  bless  you  !  you’re  a  good  fellow.  I  always 
liked  you,  Mark — always.’’ 

He  tried  feebly  to  press  the  hand  he  held,  and  the 
young  man  thanked  him,  but  with  failing  voice. 

“  You  mustn’t  let  him  talk ;  it  tires  him,”  inter¬ 
posed  Mrs.  Fielding,  and  Mark  shook  his  old  friend’s 
hand  once  more  and  left  him.  Outside  Mrs.  Green 
would  have  kept  him  to  enjoy  her  wisdom  in  some 
more  last  words,  but  poor  Mark  had  had  rather  more 
than  he  knew  how  to  bear  already.  He  bade  her 
good-bye  quickly  though  courteously,  and  strode  off 
towards  the  station,  declaring  he  had  barely  time  to 
catch  his  train. 

“  My  dear,”  he  said  to  Miss  Vernon,  when  they 
were  parting  for  the  night,  “  they  have  cast  her  off.” 

The  good  lady,  who  had  been  longing  to  hear  of  his 
visit,  and  afraid  to  ask,  stood  listening  with  ail  her  ears. 

“Cast  her  off!”  she  repeated. 

“  Yes.  But  I  am  her  protector,  as  I  promised  and 
as  I  will  be,  God  helping  me,  till  death.  You  must 
help  me  too,  my  dear,  as  I  know  you  will  be  willing 
to  do.  You  shall  meet  this  ship  in  London  Docks, 
and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  her.” 

(To  he  continued,') 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
Hummino-Bikd,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbnry-square,  Fleet-street. 

To  COKKBSPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  (rf  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 

RULES  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  COMPETITORS 

FOR  THE 

PRIZE  POEM  ON  CHILD  LIFE. 

(1)  All  Competitors  must  be  Lady  Sabscribers  to  the  Enolish- 
woMAx’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

(2)  Poems  must  not  exceed  one  hundred  linos  in  length. 

(3)  Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  send 
their  names  and  addresses  in  full;  but  noins  de  plume  should  be 
adopted  in  view  of  publication  or  reference  in  the  Magazine. 

(4)  There  will  be  no  restriction  as  to  any  particular  Metre  or  Verse. 

(5)  The  Poems  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  'Warwick  House,  Salisbury-square, 
London,  E.C.,  and  marked  Prize  Poem  on  the  envelope. 

(6)  No  Poem  will  bo  received  after  the  First  of  May,  1879.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  Winner  will  be  announced  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Magazine,  and  the  Prize  of  Five  Guineas  will  be  for¬ 
warded  with  that  number,  in  which  the  Prize  Poem  will  also  be 
printed. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  fifth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  December  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half -guinea  book  will 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  bo 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  June  number,  in  which  a  fresh 
series  will  be  begun. 

Owing  to  some  accident  during  the  process  of  printing  the  solutions 
of  the  first  two  lights  of  Acrostic  No.  XXV.  were  unintelligible. 
They  should  have  appeared  as 

1.  M  uf  F. 

2.  A  1  E. 

The  solution  sent  by  Hirondelle  was  much  too  late,  not  having 
been  sent  till  the  25th  of  December. 

RULES. 

The  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
iwinted  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  of  which  the  Magazine  boars  date.  Answers  to  the 
acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance,  reach  us 
before  the  fifth  day  of  February,  and  will  appear  in  our  March 
number.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that 
used  for  any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  notn-de-plume  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXVII. 

A  pleasant  spot  contiguous  to  the  Strand, 

Where  nightly  Mirth  and  Grief  go  hand  in  hand. 

I .  “  The  dawn  is - ,  the  morning  lowers. 

And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day.” 

*.  '*  A - is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any  market.” 

3.  ”  We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of - ’  ’ 

4.  “On  other  occasions  he  was  similarly  honoured,  and  was  in¬ 
variably  mentioned  with  praise  by  Wilson,  the  presiding  genius 
of - ” 

5.  "  Such  is  the - ’s  boast,  where’er  we  roam. 

His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home.” 

“  “  An - is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands : 

As  useless  if  it  goes  as  if  it  stands.” 

7.  “  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom.” 


SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXVI. 

1.  SheaF.* 

2.  U  n  A.t 

3.  C  upio  Dissolv  I. 

4.  C  umnor  Hal  L.§ 

5.  E  df  U. 

6.  S  Uve  R.|| 

7.  S  hor  E.T 
*  In  Memoriam, 
t  Spenser. 

t  Wm.  Habing^ton,  1640. 

§  Cumnor  Hall,  Mickle. 

II  Paradise  Lost. 

IT  S.  Garth’s  Dispensary. 

No  absolutely  correct  solutions  have  been  received,  the  third  light 
apparently  having  puzzled  everybody.  The  solution  given  by  Marie 
is,  however,  accepted  as  correct,  as  the  poem  she  mentions,  “  Christi 
victoria  et  triumphi,”  was  composed  by  Giles  Fletcher  early  in  the 
17th  century.  If  “  Ruby”  can  prove  that  a  poem,  entitled  “  Creator 
Veni,”  was  written  in  the  17th  century,  her  eolation  will  also  be 
accepted  as  correct. 

Albania. — It  is  neoessLry  to  send  solutions  of  the  lights. 

Gladys  writes — “  Dear  Hukhing-Bird, — Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  thank  Evreka  for  me  for  the  excellent  recipe  for  potato- 
croqnettes  she  so  kindly  sent  me  ?  I  have  followed  her  directions, 
and  succeeded  very  well  in  the  croquettes.  I  have  seen  them  made 
pear-shaped  instead  of  round,  and  with  a  little  bit  of  parsley-stalk 
■tuck  in  to  represent  the  stalk  of  the  pear,  and  done  in  this  way  they 
make  a  very  pretty  dish.  I  am  making  a  folding  screen  very  like  the 
one  described  in  this  month’s  Magazine,  and  perhaps  a  description  of 
mine  may  interest  Jennie  Wren,  or  suggest  to  her  some  new  ideas. 

1  have  covered  mine  with  black  calico  instead  of  paper ;  paper  tears 
so  easily.  Besides  the  coloured  scraps,  I  am  putting  on  a  quantity  of 
dried  ferns,  ‘  Maiden’s  Hair,’  Ac.,  and  these  nicely  arranged  round 
suitable  pictures  have  a  very  good  effect.  Then  to  such  pictures  a 
are  hopelessly  square  (I  mean  pictures  which  can’t  be  cut  out)  I  have 
put  a  narrow  bordering  of  gold  paper,  which  forms  a  sort  of  frame 
to  the  picture,  and  also  lightens  up  the  black  ground ;  but  I  avoid 
these  square  pictures  os  much  as  possible  ;  the  cut-out  ones  look  so 
much  better,  and  are  so  much  more  easily  arranged.  At  the  bottom  | 
of  the  screen  I  am  thinking  of  patting  a  sort  of  dado  of  bronze  paper 
cut  out  into  an  effective  design,  for  pictures  are  quite  lost  when  placed 
too  near  the  ground.  P.S. — Is  it  necessary  to  send  my  real  name 
every  time  I  write  7”  [No.] 

Lileth  writes — Can  any  of  your  readers  name  the  author  of  the 
accompanying  lines,  and  say  where  the  remainder  can  be  found  ? — 

“  O  holy  trust !  O  boundless  sense  of  rest ! 

Like  the  beloved  John, 

To  lay  thy  head  upon  the  Saviour’s  breast. 

And  thus  to  journey  on.” 

Minnie. — It  is  imixissible  to  answer  your  questions  without  knowing 
something  of  yonq  position  in  life,  your  husband’s  rank,  Ac. 

Madeleine  would  like  to  be  informed  how  soon  after  a  sister’i 
death  it  would  bo  correct  to  wear  her  wedding  dress  at  dinners,  and 
should  it  be  trimmed  with  black,  or  cannot  it  be  worn  with  mourning  f 
It  is  white  satin,  with  Brussels  lace  trimming.  [It  can  bo  wem  as 
soon  as  crape  is  left  off.] 

Annotto. — Leave  cards  after  the  entertainment.  'The  people  who 
call  must  give  the  first  invitations  if  they  are  fresh  acquaintances,  but 
the  usual  routine  is  observed  if  they  are  only  the  former  friends.  The 
“  house-warming”  is  not  necessary.  It  is  one  of  the  good  old  customs 
that  are  fading  into  disuse. 

The  Gardener’s  Magazine,  conducted  by  Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq., 
and  published  at  1 1,  Ave  Maria-Iane,  E.C.,  is  well  worth  the  teupenoe  > 
which  is  the  price  of  the  monthly  part.  The  illustrations  are  excel¬ 
lent,  that  of  ^e  Japanese  garden  seat  being  particularly  graceful  and 
pleasing,  as  well  as  suggestive  of  a  better  idea  for  summer-houses 
than  the  usual  earwiggy  arrangement  that  prevails  in  this  country. 
The  letterpress  is  full  of  varied  information.  Some  seasonable  advics 
is  given  as  to  the  treatment  of  trees  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  ths 
weight  of  which  endangers  the  branches.  A  paper  on  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  roses  is  particularly  interesting  and  practical. 


THE  ENGLISHIVOMAN' S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


E.  J.  writes — "  I  see  a  correspondent  (P.  A.)  refers  to  ‘  Economics’ 
in  the  December  number  of  theENOLisHwouAN’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
and  mentions  my  omission  of  the  ezpenses  of  edncation.  On  looking 
over  the  papers  I  see  I  mention  that  the  three  children  are  young 
children,  presumably  not  arrived  at  the  expensive  education  time,  and 
that  I  name  a  nurse  as  one  of  the  servants.” 

Eureka,  in  reply  to  E.  B.,  writes — “  Having  had  a  bald  place  pre< 
cisely  the  same,  was  recommended  to  wash  it  well  morning  and  night 
with  good  yellow  soap,  using  a  piece  of  flannel  and  plenty  of  soap,  so 
as  to  get  a  lather  of  soap  on  the  place,  which  by  perseverance  proved 
successful.  E.  B.  can  have  Eureka’s  address  by  applying  to  Hum> 
mino-Bird. 

Cigarette  will  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  the  Editor  or  readers  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will  kindly  tell  her— i. 
Where  she  can  sell  fancy  work,  chiefly  crewel,  very  elaborate  ?  All 
addresses  thankfully  received.  3.  The  address  of  a  respectable  ward¬ 
robe-buyer  ?i 

From  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal : — ”  We  are  accustomed  to  associate 
the  phrase  ‘  Grand  PrtV  with  the  French  Derby,  as  that  race  is  very 
frequently  called ;  now,  however,  we  have  a  different  association,  for 
this  is  the  title  of  the  very  highest  award  granted  to  the  manufacturers 
of  sawing  machines,  and  it  has  been  assigned  to  Messrs.  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  of  21,  Queen  Victoria-street,  and  139,  Regent-street.  And 
this,  too,  in  a  race,  so  to  speak.  Eighty  candidates  entered  for.it,  and 
the  above  firm  has  come  in  first.  Kor  is  this  the  only  occasion  when 
they  have  enjoyed  a  similar  triumph.  At  the  1S67  Exhibition,  also 
held  in  Paris,  they  were  also  awarded  the  highest  prize ;  and  at 
Vienna  in  1873  the  Knight  Cross  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  Francis 
Joseph  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Wheeler  (together  with  the  highest 
award  to  the  Company)  as  being  the  founder  and  constructor  of  the 
industry  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  since  1S50.  The  jury  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1S76,  confirmed  those 
leoognitions  of  merit,  declaring  the  machine  manufactured  by  the 
Company  to  be '  unsurpassed  in  the  fine  workmanship  of  its  parts,  and 
possessing  great  originality,  great  adaptability  to  diflierent  classes  of 
work  in  cloth  and  leather,  beauty  of  stitch,  ease,  and  rapidity  in 
motion.’  This  is  no  mean  list  of  good  qualities,  and  the  Grand  Prix 
granted  last  month  is  simply  the  crowning  triumph  of  a  long  series.” 

Artistic  CoifiVires. 

A  recent  writer,  speaking  of  hairdressing,  says : — "  Many  have 
■canty  locks — for  them,  far  from  forbidding  borrowed  ones,  1  epjoin 
them.  Many  have  hair  so  heavy  that  it  really  needs  elaborate  fasten¬ 
ings.  Some  have  bald  patches,  caused  by  the  dragging  of  too  much 
false  hair,  or  by  uijndioious  tying ;  to  these  I  recommend  some  dainty 
headgear  for  disguise’  sake — and  how  few  know  the  improvement 
that  some  form  of  ornament  is  to  the  b«.ir !  A  little  cap  of  antique 
lace,  or  a  gracefuUy-managed  ribbon  of  good  colour,  or  a  thick  gold 
chain  twisted  among  the  plaits,  wiU  give  height  and  importance  to  the 
'  figure,  by  drawing  the  eye,  through  colour,  to  the  top  of  the  head. 

1  The  generality  of  women  have  hair  neither  dark  enough,  nor  light 
'  enough,  to  be  conspicuous  per  se.  To  all  of  these  some  headdress  is 
I  a  great  improvement.  One  of  the  prettiest  modes  of  doing  up  the 
hair  is  that  affected  greatly  by  the  artistic  world.  The  hair  is  cut  in 
a  fringe  over  the  forehead,  or  the  fringe  is  simulated  by  the  ends  of 
the  hair  brought  over  the  head  to  the  front,  and  bound  to  the  head 
by  narrow  straps  of  ribbon,  gold,  or  black  velvet.  Between  these 
straps  the  hair  is  loosened  and  raised,  which  gives  an  undulating  line. 
This  is  a  revival  of  the  old  mediaeval  fashion.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  study  yourself  before  you  dress  your  bair;  your  height,  your 
build,  the  shape  of  head  and  face,  must  be  considered  if  yon  aim  at 
being  pleasant  to  the  artistic  eye.  If  the  forehead  is  narrow,  while 
your  cheeks  are  rather  wide,  roll  the  hair  over  pads  at  the  temples,  or 
friz  it  out ;  if  your  forehead  be  too  large  for  your  face,  any  form  of 
‘  fringe  may  be  cultivated.  If  you  lack  height,  dress  the  hair  high, 
brushed  off  the  brow,  and  wear  a  flower  or  jewel  as  high  as  possible. 
Should  the  head  be  depressed  or  flat  at  top,  plaits  across  diadem-wise 
irill  be  a  great  addition ;  or  the  hair  may  be  brushed  over  a  cushion.” 

Women  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Qxuvrdia/n  writes  as 
follows : — ”  The  appearance  not  long  ago  of  the  Chinese  Minister’s 
wife  as  an  entertainer  in  a  London  drawing-room  appears  to  have 
startled  the  residents  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 


More  than  one  journal  has  commented  upon  the  fact,  and  a  recent 
number  of  the  Hong  Kong  Daily  Press  which  has  just  reached  me 
refers  to  this  new  departure  as  a  novel  and  striking  affair.  Tour 
Eastern  contemporary  remarks : — ”  The  higher  classes  of  Chinese,  like 
true  Orientals,  keep  their  women  strictly  secluded  from  the  vulgar 
gaze.  Woman’s  position  in  China  is  not  an  enviable  one.  She  is 
looked  down  upon  as  an  inferior,  is  seldom  educated,  and  is  regarded 
more  in  the  light  of  an  appanage  than  as  a  helpmeet,  counsellor,  and 
friend.  Mrs.  Kwoh,  as  well  as  her  husband,  is  likely  to  become  indoo- 
trinated  with  new  and  heretical  notions.  She  will  see  that  the  position 
accorded  to  her  sex  in  Europe  is  far  higher  than  that  which  is  allowed 
to  ladies  in  China.  She  will  be  able  to  contrast  the  respect  and 
homage  paid  to  ladies  in  the  West  with  the  lack  of  courtesy  prevailing 
towards  them  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom.  If  of  a  very  impressionable 
nature  and  able  to  make  a  convert  of  her  husband,  she  may  return  to 
China  an  ardent  advocate  of  woman’s  rights.  Her  influence,  however, 
unless  she  gained  the  ears  of  the  Empress  Dowagers,  would  scarcely 
go  for  much.’  Adter  the  freedom  of  London  perhaps  this  Chinese  lady 
would  not  care  to  return  to  the  subjection  of  the  East.” 

Decorative  Novelties. 

An  odd,  and  indeed  a  childish  fancy,  it  would  seem,  is'the  placing 
glass  balls — to  which  are  attached  silken  strings — in  the  boudoir  and 
drawing-room  or  salle  de  reception.  These  balls,  which  are  intended 
to  imitate  soap-bubbles — and  are  so  light  that  they  float  up  or  nearly 
up  to  the  ceiling — are,  however,  to  some  extent  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  when  a  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  causes 
them  to  descend,  for,  on  floating  near,  they  are  found  to  contain  httle 
fiends — diahles — of  paper,  cork,  or  feather,  and  little  dancing  figures 
dressed  like  'Turks  and  like  Russians.  A  French  fancy  has  improved 
npon  the  London  idea,  which  filled  the  floating  glass  “  air-ball”  with 
little  stars  of  metal  and  paper  flowers.  A  very  pretty  fancy  is  the 
imitation,  in  ware,  coloured  to  look  like  firc-defaced  iron,  of  the 
antique  models  for  vases,  &o.  'The  hue  is  not  unlike  bronze  as  to  the 
main'  surface,  on  which  run  colours  such  as  appear  on  iron  when  it 
begins  to  cool  after  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  sides 
of  these  vases  are  formed  so  as  to  look  as  though  indented  by  accident, 
and  the  whole  affair  is  a  very  taking  imitation  of  the  antique.  One 
could  not  exhaust  in  many  pages  the  enumeration  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  present  fancy  uses  animals,  reptiles,  and  birds  in 
biscuit  ware,  china  ware — so  called — porcelain,  parian,  majolica,  and 
faience.  Dolphins,  frogs,  monkeys,  cats,  dogs,  mice,  rats,  snakes, 
insects  of  almost  every  description,  but  especially  beetles,  and  dragon¬ 
flies,  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  leopards,  the  tortoise,  the  alligator,  and 
the  lizard,  ducks,  peacocks,  swans,  guinea-fowls,  and  pheasants — all 
these  are  used  in  some  way  for  what  may  be  called  useful  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  By  this  is  meant  that  each  article  has,  apart  from  its  beauty 
or  oddity,  a  use.  Each  animal,  bird,  or  reptile  serves  as  a  receptacle 
for  cigarettes,  perfumery,  jewels,  or  cards,  the  novelty  being  in  the 
whimsicality  of  the  shape,  the  Indicronsness  of  such  or  such  an 
object  being  put  to  such  a  use,  or,  as  when  a  peacock  is  made  a  jewel- 
case,  a  certain  quaint  fitness  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose.  The 
utter  absurdity  of  a  swan  harnessed  with  ribbon  drawing  a  boat  full 
of  cigars ;  the  preposterous  notion  of  a  lion’s  back  as  a  place  for 
depositing  cigar  ashes ;  the  inimitable  nonsensicality  of  four  upright 
frogs  escorting  a  staggering  monkey,  whose  strength  is  supposed  to 
desert  him,  especially  as  to  the  knees,  under  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  jewels  in  the  case  upon  his  back;  the  risibility  of  a  solemn-faced 
toad  under  a  palanquin  being  fanned  by  a  white  mouse,  and  drawn 
by  four  Muscovy  ducks — the  palanquin  being  so  constructed  as  to 
serve  for  a  glove-box — all  these  define  our  meaning.  But  for  beauty, 
exquisite  beauty  of  design  and  execution,  and  of  the  modem  style,  a 
pair  of  vases  lately  imported  leave  far  behind  anything  of  like  kind 
that  has  been  seen  lately.  The  surface  is  grey,  and  resembles  satin 
in  gloss ;  the  ware  is  exceedingly  fine  glass — there  are  many  superb 
novelties  in  foreign  glassware — and  the  design  represents  birds  of  the 
most  brilliant  hues  perched  upon  autumn  foliage,  also  of  glowing 
colour.  But  the  peculiarity  which  makes  these  vases  a  triumph  of 
art  is  that,  owing  to  the  rounded  form  of  the  vases  themselves  and 
the  management  of  the  colour,  hoth  birds  and  boughs  appear  to  be 
oompletely  detached  from  any  under  surface,  and  to  stand  off  from 
the  body  of  the  vase,  thus  giving  an  effect  as  to  light  and  position  of 
which  description  fails  to  convey  an  idea.  It  is  really  startling.  Ton 
see  the  design,  and  then  you  see  the  groundwork,  but  neither  appears 
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to  be  incorporate  with  the  other.  Touching  is  believing.  Some  years 
ago  brass  fenders,  reaching  np  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  grate  or  wood 
fire,  and  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  mantelpiece— an  excellent  precau¬ 
tion,  both  against  children  falling  into  the  flames  and  ladies’  dresses 
catching  the  same — were  introduced  here,  and,  though  expensive  to  a 
degree,  were  adopted.  Foreign  caprice  now  demands  that  the  high 
fender  shall  be  gilt,  and  some  of  the  very  elegant  ones  are  ornamented 
with  a  design,  fabric  on  fabric— as,  for  example,  a  silver- wire  fender 
on  which  is  a  silver-wire  design  representing  a  salamander.  Another 
design  has  three  small  mirrors  set  into  the  body  of  the  fender,  appa . 
rently  to  reflect  the  apartments  and  furniture.  Another,  and  by  far 
the  handsomest,  has  a  design  of  a  vine  laden  with  flowers,  and  so 
placed  that  the  fire  in  the  grate  seems  to  form  the  bright  and  fantastic 
hlossoms  and  leaves  that  creep  to  the  very  top.  But  of  these  fenders 
the  very  plainest  is  still  a  handsome  addition  to  the  furniture  of 
the  apartment. 

Useful  Recipe. 

Pastry  with  Dripping. — Put  one  pound  of  flour  into  a  bowl,  and 
add  a  small  quantity — about  half  a  teaspoonfiil — of  baking  powder 
and  a  little  salt.  Having  cut  np  into  small  pieces  half  a  pound  of 
clarified  dripping,  mh  it  lightly  into  the  flonr  until  perfectly  smooth ; 
add  the  beaten-np  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  little  water  (just  enough  to 
make  the  paste  of  the  right  consistency),  flour  the  board  well,  and 
roll  out  the  paste. 

NOTICB. 

LaDiKB  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Adteetisements  of  coemetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  LeteUier.  'The  use  of  the 
Wanser  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Doming  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Special  £vening]or  Bridesmaids’  Cachemeres,  13s.  qd.  dress  length. 
Exquisite  shades  Black  Grenadines,  53.  iid.  iz  yards.  Any  length 
cot.  Patterns  post  free.  S.  Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham, 
London,  S.W. — Advt. 

Cheap  Pocket-Handkerchiefs.— “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Bobinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.’’  Write  for  specimens  of  their  exquisitely  fine 
lad'es’  hem-stitched  at  half-a-gninea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  marvellous 
good.  Samples  poet  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Bargains  to  Ladies.  Stock-taking  sale. — Tweeds,  5s.  fid.  12 
yards ;  Black  Velveteen,  is.  lo^d.  per  yard ;  Black  and  Coloured  Mata- 
lasse,  reduced  9s.  fid.  dress,  very  cheap ;  Calicoes,  2B.  gd.  dozen  yards  ; 
Black  Alpacas,  3s.  qd.  12  yards;  White  Fancy  Piques,  4id.  per  yard; 
Prints,  IS.  1 1  id.  dress;  Cachemeres,  Black  and  Colours,  is.  Sid.  per 
yard,  42  inch;  Black  Bosnia  Cords,  48.  iid.  iz  yards.  Pattern  free. 
S.  Avert,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. — Advt. 

Cheap  Damask  Table  Linen.— We  are  now  oflfering  a  very  cheap  lol^ 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  4s.  lod. 
each,  z  yards  square.  Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  poet  free. — Advt. 

Songs  by  popular  composers,  id.  to  qd.  Send  stamp  for  list.  Miss 
Elhslie,  iq,  Beech-road,  Tranmere-park,  Birkenhead. — Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  children 
at  ys.  iid.  per  dozen;  for  ladies,  at  4s.  fid. ;  and  for  gents,  4-fold,  from 
58.  fid.  per  dozen ;  3-fold  cuffs  for  children,  58.  i  id.  per  dozen,  and  for 
ladies  and  g^ents  at  fis.  fid.  and  8s.  fid.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples 
(poet  free),  and  you  will  save  50  per  cent.  Bobinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

For  Disposal. — A  number  of  songs  and  pieces  remarkably  cheap. 
Send  stamp  for  list  to  Miss  Lawrence,  82,  Victoria-park-road, 
South  Hacbey. — Advt. 

“  I  could  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies’ 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  33.  iid. 
and  5s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.’’  See  Press. 
Samples  post  free.  Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  Manufacturers  to  Her 
Majesty,  Belfast.— Abvt. 


A  Lady  wishes  to  dispose  of  some  fern-work  for  cushions,  Ac. 
Cushion  fronts  on  white  velvet,  Ss. ;  ditto,  gn^een  satin,  los.  Hand- 
screens  or  bannerettes  on  white  velvet,  48. ;  ditto,  green  satin,  5s. 
Emily,  care  of  Miss  Harris,  Garibaldi-street,  Thornbury,  Bradford, 

Y orkshire. — Advt. 

Ladies,  send  20  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 
E.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
g;reat  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  bo  without  this 
useful  article. — Advt. 

Coughs,  Asthma,  Bronchitis. — Medical  testimony  states  that  no 
other  medicine  is  so  effectual  in  the  cure  of  these  dangerous  maladies 
as  Keating’s  Cough  Lozenges.  One  lozenge  alone  gives  ease,  one 
or  two  at  bed  time  insures  rest.  For  relieving  difficulty  of  breathing 
they  are  invaluable.  They  contain  no  opium  nor  any  violent  drug. 
Sold  by  all  chemists,  in  boxes,  is.  ijd.  and  2S.  qd.  each. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  5s.  lod.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
8s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
izs.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.’’  Vide  Press.  Samples  post  free. 
Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the  Qneen,  Belfast.— 
Advt. 

Lavinia’s  Boman  and  Chinese  Unbreakable  Pearl  Trinkets  for 
Wedding  and  Soirees,  look  Uke  real  {learls.  Boman  necklace,  Ss. ; 
Chinese,  twelve  rows,  ditto,  los. ;  with  tassels,  12s.  fid.;  negligees, 
ifis. ;  earrings,  28.  and  2b.  fid. ;  bracelets,  58.  each ;  crosses,  28. ; 
pen^nts,  is.  fid.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses,  very 
strong,  and  gp-eatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  ear- 
ring;a,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre ;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities ;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expul¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  g;ood  , 
snaps.  Also,  most  beantifnl  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  |enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  neck¬ 
laces,  crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  Lavinia 
will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2  to 
any  of  the  colonies.  Lavinia’s  price  list,  suitable  for  gpfts.— 
Coral :  Massive  earrings,  38.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto,  4s-  i  festoon  neck-  ! 
laces,  qs. ;  children’s  necklets,  5s.  fid. ;  infants’  ditto,  5s.  fid. ; ; 
shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  fid. ;  &tto,  4s.  fid. ;  tassel  bracelets,  ! 
pair,  los.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings,; 
4s. ;  brooches,  83. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ;  - 
red  ditto,  2S.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Fimhoo> 
S.W.— Advt.  | 

I 

COMMISSIONS  FBOM  ABBOAD.  | 

To  Judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the ! 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear  t 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent  | 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenienoe, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  sho;^  e 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  'Addis 
LetelUer,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  lias  made  arrange-^ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very, 
precise  in  mving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order,' 
as  it  wonla  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madams  LeteUier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds.  ] 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


OREJESNr.ES.A.'V’ES’  P.A.TrESN’T 

ABSORBING  WOOLLEN  WATERPROOF  APRON 

is  cbarMteriaed  bj  •oflneas  and  lozuriou*  comfort  inatrnd  of  the  cold  clammy  feeling  of  ordinary  waterproof  aprons. 

It  is  free  from  all  sources  of  irritation  to  the  child,  having  no  superfluous  ornamental  fancy  work  about  it;  it  Is, 

therefore,  specially  made  for  usefulness. 

It  is  constructed  in  simplicity  to  enable  it  to  be  frequently  washed  and  sweetened. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  being  used  in  eonjunetion  with  the  best  of  dresses  without  the  slightest  risk  of  their  being 
spoiled.  So  complctelji  does  it  answer  this  purpose,  that  it  becomes  a  great  comfort  to  the  wearer.  Ladies,  therefore,  who 
have  occasion  to  nurse  their  infants  in  the  Drawing  KOOm,  will  find  in  this  Apron  an  article  nice  in  appearance  and  a  true 
preventive  of  trouble  and  annoyance. 

It  is  a  real  comfort  also  in  the  Bath  Room,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  child  warmth  instead  of  repelling  coldness 
whilst  being  dried. 

It  is  a  great  economiser,  ns  it  eaves  many  times  over  the  cost  of  dresses.  Mothers,  therefore,  should  try  it.  It  is 
unique,  genuine,  and  gives  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  all  who  u^e  it. 

FriceSj  5s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.,  according  to  quality. 

MRS.  FAULKNER,  CITY  REPOSITORY, 

ST,  AIVIN’S  ST.  !-«CiTTAltK,  3T.VTVCTIKSTEr5. 


THE  “EXCELSIOR”  PATENT  SPRING 

MATTRESS. 

Ease,  Comfort.  Cleanliness,  Uniform  Elasticity,  Adaptation  to  form  of  Body, 
Noiselessness  and  Economy,. all  attained  to  perfection. 

TjjM  tti?  erp  AMlIAPn'  Certificate  of  Merit  at  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association’s 
^  iiWiilvU  ^  Exhibition  in  eonnection  witli  British  Medical  Society,  Auj'iist  (> — 18,  1877. 
•nT»  Ti7n  TurfTLAT  (  Sanitary  Institute  of  G  reat  Britain’s  Leamington  Exhibition,  October  3 — ■ 

riil^£j  MibLlAL.  1 18,  1877. 

SUPPLIED  BY  CABINET  MAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS. 

ILLUSTKATED  DKSOKIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  FROM 

CHORLTON  AND  DUGDALE,  19,  BLACKFRIARS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


RIMMELS  CHOICE  PERFUMERY. 

RIMMEL’S  HIGHLY  FRAGRANT  PERFUMES, 

IiiLASO-Iiii.ANG,  Wood  V'iolet,  Jockev  Club, 

White  Rose,  &e.,  from  2s.  Gd. 

RIMiMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR, 

An  indispensable  requisite  in  all  families.  Is.,  2s.  G<1.,  and  5s. 

RIMMtL’S  PURE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  6d.  and  is. 
RIMMELS  AROMATIC  OZONIZER,  OR  NATURAL  AIR  PURIFIER, 

A  fragrant  powder,  producing  by  simple  slowevap  ration  the 
retVesliiug  and  healthy  emanations  of  the  I’iiicaml  Kueulyptus 
Forests.  It  is  well  adapted  for  I’laees  of  Worship,  Hospitals, 
SeluKil -rooms.  Theatres,  Concert  Halls,  Hotels,  Dwelling 
Houses,  Cabins  of  tsliips,  &e.  Dr.  Hassall,  in  Lis  unalytieul 
report,  says,  “.V  more  ed'eetive  and  agreeable  disinfectant 
hiu  never  been  before  olfered  to  the  Public.” 

j  Price  Is.  (by  post  for  15  stamps). 

PEUFTHm  BY  .ll'l’OlMllEM  TO  ll.i:.ll.  THE  l'i:i.\CESS  (IF  WALES.  | 

9ti,  >trand;  128,  Regent-street;  and  21,  Coriiliill,  Ijondoii.  • 


SYMINGTON’S 

PEA  FLOUR, 

For  Soups,  &c.,  in  Id.,  2d.,  “til.,  nnd  6d. 
Paekets,  and  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  Ss.  Tine. 

PEA  SOUP,  Seasoned  and  Flavoured,  in  Id.,  2d., 
and  Gd.  Packets,  and  Is.  Tins. 

EGYPTIAN  FOOD,  eitensively  used  in  preference 
to  any  oilier  at  Sined ley’s  Hydropathic  Establishment, 
Matlock  Dunk,  Derbyshire.  In  Tins,  Is  per  lb. 

ARABS’  COFFEE,  in  oblong  Tins,  lib.,  ilb.,  and 
4.b.,  2s.  per  lb. 

PATENT  COFFEES,  in  Tine,  11b.,  Hb.,  and  ilb.. 

Is.,  Is.  4d.,  and  Is.  8d.  per  lb. 

W.  SYMINGTON  &  CO., 

BCWDEN  STEAM  MILLS,  MARKET  HARBOROUGH. 
Retail—  IG,  Lndgate  Hill,  London.  Sold  by  all  Grocers. 


'SPEAhMATNii 
■  SPJEAJRMAilHt; 

p  lymoutiC 


Is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  the  most  fashionable,  and  the  most 
durable  of  any  article  woven.  The  “  Queen”  says  it  has  no 
rival  either  in  appearance  or  utility.  These  Serges  are  now 
produced  in  New  colours  and  mixtures  for  the  Autumn  of 
I  1 878,  as  also  in  light  WEIGHTED  YARNS  FOR  SUMMER 
1  WEAR  and  warm  climates,  and  are  woven  of  pure  wool. 
'  Patterns  either  for  ladies’  wear,  commencing  at  l/31d.,  and 
j  for  gentlemen’s  suits  and  boys’  hard  wear  from  3/6  the 
«  yard,  in  54  inches,  are  sent  upon  application  to  the  factors, 
j  who  cut  any  len  gth ,  and  pay  carriage  on  all  parcels  toLondon, 
'  whence  they  are  cheaply  distributed  throughout  the  world. 


When,'JSsu>ask*'^br 


.TR*OE^?^; 


■;  ■">••? 
-•»»<*  AVi 


aisbkd 


Sole  Proprietors — TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  London, 


NO  KREAKFAST  TAI5LE  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THIS  DELICIOUS  BEVERAGE. 

Tlie  “GLOBE”  says: — “Tati-OE  Beotiikks,  ailaptiiij;  tlu'ir  system  of  preparation  to  tliis  finest  of  all  speeies  of  tlie 
Thkobkoma,  have  produeed  an  article  which  SUI’EIJSEDES  EVEUV  OTHER  COCOA  in  the  market.  Entire  solubility, 
a  delicate  aroma,  and  a  rare  conceutratiuu  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  distinguish  the  M  ARAViLLA  COCOA 
above  all  others.  ^ 

“  For  HOMtEOPATHS  and  INVALIDS  we  could  not  recommend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage.” 

Sold  in  tin  lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers. 


GLENFIELD 

STARCH 


Has  for  many  Years  been  exclusively  used 
in  the  Koyal  Laundry. 


CLEAN!  NO  DUST!! 


The  DOME  BLACK  LEAD  difiers  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kinds  in  the  following  IMl’oK'l'ANT  PulNTS  — 

It  is  manufactured  only  from  selected  materials  of  the  BEST 
QUALirV,  and  being  prepared  by  ‘  ' 


“The  best  Starch  I  evcr'^ 
used.”  ) 

“  Cleanly  in  use,  economical,  - 
and  gives  (HTtect  stillness  and  j 
gloss  ditlieult  to  excel.”  ^ 

“  Particularly  adaptenl  for ) 
clear  starchmg  muslius.”  j 


......  _ o  .  _  y  n  special  process,  it  not  only 

POLISHES  QUICKLY,  but  .also^adhere^at  on;c  to  the  stove 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  everywhere. 

BOLD  MEDAL 


The  Queen’s  Lacndeess. 


OT  crate,  thereby  AVOIDl-NG  INJURY  TO  THE  FURNI¬ 
TURE  from  dust.  ‘  - - 

FOR  EXCELLENCE 
,  OF  tlUAUIY 


EsOLISlfWOMAX’S 
Domestic  Magazine. 


CROSBYS 


SIX  PRIZE  MEDALS 


GOUGH  ELIXIR 


Is  specially  recommended  by  several  eminent  Physicians,  and  by 
DR.  ROOKE,  Scarbori.ugli,  Author  of  the  “  Aiiti-l-aucet.” 

It  has  been  used  with  the  most  si^-ual  success  for  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Consumption,  O  utrhs,  Inllncuza,  Coiisuiii|>tive  .'iteh' 
Sw.ats,  Spitting  of  Ulood,  Sburtucss  of  Rreatli,  luid  all  Ailectious 
of  the  Tbroat  and  Chest. 

Sold  in  Bottl  s,  at  Is.  9<1.,  I*.  6d.,  and  11s.  each,  by  n  1 
rcspcetalile  Chemists,  and  wholesale  by  JAMES  M.  CROSB1 , 
Chemist,  Scarborough. 

Invalids  should  read  Crosby's  Prize  Treatise  on  “  Disf.as,  s 
OP  THE  Li’ngs  anii  Aiu-YtssKLS,"  a  copy  of  which  cau  he  h  d 
Gratis  of  all  Chemists. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OP  THE 


WARNING 


E.  H  has  reiaatediy  had  the  honour  of  supplving  them  to  the 
EOYAI.  EASlIl.Y.aiid  cxet  utes orders  daily  FROM  ALL  PARTS. 

Neither  rain  uor  salt  water  ,au  atfect  their  iterinanent  dye. 
Proes  from  Is.  2id.  to  the  tiiiest  at  4s.  Bd.  per  yard.  PATTERN 
BI>(>KS  /riv  let  jirsf,  and  tarriage  paid  us  far  us  BRI-iTtlL  or 
LON  DON  on  parcels  over  £2.  New  Patterns  for  Aiitumu  are  toady. 
GOODS  PACKFD  FOR  FXPORTATION. 

A  Special  Strong  Make  for  Boys’  and  Gentlemen’s  Suits 
from  28.  lid.  per  yard. 

Address— EGEKTCN  BURNETT,  No.  55, Wellington,  Somerset. 


